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No. I. 

jit a Secret Committee of Cofrespmdaice 
The Mh October 1009. 

Bead a letter from the Rt. Hotf. Robert I)unda» to 
the Cliairs, dated the 30 th September, deairing to ascer» 
Uin the opinion of the Court, as to the propriety and 
expediency of bringing forward, ip the next session of 
Ihiriument, the subject of renewing the Company’s 
Charter. 

The Committee having deliberated thereon, agreed 
On ttic siibsiaiice of an answer, to be further considered 
ai their next meeting. , 


No. II. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Romrt Dohdas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, noticed in 
the preceding MimUe. 

Gentlemen, Mdodk Castle ^ %th September, 1 808. 

The propriety and expediency of applying to Par- 
liament fora renewal of tlie privileges of exclusive trade 
enjoyed by the East-lndia Company, witli such modifica- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and for the continu- 
ance of the system of government in the British Terri- 
tories^n India on its present basis, but with such amend- 
ments, also, as the experience of its effects may af^teaa 
to demand, having lately been the sobject of frequent 
consideration and discussion, you will probably concuf 
with me in opinion, that it is advisable now to ascertain, 
> Whether the Court of Directors are desirous of agitating 
the question at present, and of subaeitting it, in ail its 
details, to dm early oensideratioo of Pariiament. 

I have the honor to be, Gendeasen, 

Your moat obeitoitu4 hun^ seryanf, 
(SSgmd) AosiKV OuNDAa. 
To the Chairman md Deputy Chairman 
of the S^itJodia Compapy. 


^ PAPERS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL Of 

'■W , No.ln,,,„ , 

' Ai d Secret Comfnitiee of Correspondence^ 

I ^ . The 12th October, 1808. * , ! 

Agreed to the follotving draft of an answer to the letter 
of ‘ he 30th ultimo, from the Rt, Hon. Robert Hundas. 

(Secret.) 

' Sir, East-India House ^ I ^ih ()ciohc\\ 1 808 . 

We now propose lo do ourselves the iiunoiir of re- 
plying to your letter of the 30th of last uiontli. 

From the communications . we have sit difl'erent times 
had with the Members of the Court of Directors, wc arc 
well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for tl)e interest of the Public and the Company, 
that the Charter should be early renewed. Convince I 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon- 
venience might be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, wc 
have not thought it necessary formally to resort to the 
Court for a declaration of their judgment upon the ques- 
tion you are pleased to propose to us; but we have, in 
order to obtain what we conceive to be, with the know- 
ledge we before possessed, sufficient warrant to us to 
give an answer to your preliminary enquiry, laid your 
letter before a Secret Committee of Corrcspo!idc*ice : and 
we are authorized to state it tc be their opinion, as it is 
oui* own, not only that the interests of the Public^ as 
welt as of the Company , will behest consulted,- by con- 
tinuing the present system of Indian adininistrutioii, but 
that it is material the Charter should be speedily re- 
newed; 

With respectto.any modifications which you or His 
Majesty’s Government niay^ have it in contempiation to 
propose, we<fihail be baftpy to be made acquainted ' with 
them, and to bring them under the most serious consiw . 
deration of this House. We dan at present only state, 
that we trust there will be. no dbposition4o introduce any 
change, tliat would alter of weaken the main principles 
and subkaxied of the present system, in the opi- 
nion of the Coiopsny>,4§e$3ei)tiaf to management 

and preservation of British India ; and that, with respect 
to minor p6ilns^ as far as they tnaj be rdafly cohipatible 

■ •: 
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tvilh those essential objects^ the Court will not be inflo* 
enced by any |>artidl views to withhold from the fair 
consideration due to them. 

Glad that you have seen it piroper to bring forward this 
we^hty subject, and desirous to be favon^d with « your 
further connuumcations upon it, as soon as may suit.ybm^ 
cotivcnu'iu e, 

We have the honor to bo. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant^ 

(Signed) £]7wa&d Parry, 
Charles Grant. 

Tlic lit. Hon, Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on 

Wednesday, 7th December, 1808. 

The Chairman laid before the Court, 

!\Iinutcs oi’ .1 Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
held the 5th October last} 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas to the Chaiis, 
dated tho 30th September last, referred to in the Minutes 
above-mentioned ; 

Minutes of a Secret Committee of .Correspondence, 
held the 12th October last; and ' 

Diatt of a Letter irom the Chairs to Mr, Dundas, dated 
the same day. 

, It was then, oa a motion, 

Jlciolxed unammouslif. That this Court appro?* the 
pro« codings ot the Seciet Committee of Correspondence, 
of the 5^ and 12th October, and the Letter to the 
Rt, lion. Robert Dundas, of the last-meBtlened date. 


» f 


■ No.’v: , 

4t a Secret Court <f kdd, w br 


' Prlday,"l6th Dcdfcfllbeti'ltOR ♦ ‘ ** 

* . . ^ . ll d . t* J, III >*» « r 

i o/tbe.7th u 
Dr^'t of a' letter froi 


Minutes o/the.7th iai|tantwef|syejid''«n(ia£|ifOYe4/'^ 

om tlmCbairman and Deputy to the 
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Rt. 



. 4 VAFEM kUBSCTlVO THE REMEWAI. OT 

. Sx. Han. Hobert Daodut, o/fitrin^ some «Bgg« 5 lions of 
ii generiti P4tuw, ss iha prtndpxl tound^onB oa whioh a 
sew agraeiiKtH betv^een the Public aiidL.i|;|ie fa^t-Iaclja 
Ccsnpu^ maf be placed^ ^as read and uiihuiijnously ap- 
prored, beiug^as foLows, vfg. 

Sir, JSaiUlndia House, Wh December, 180S. 

In coDboquence of a conference which we lately had 
the honor to hold uitb you, Wc have laid before the 
Court of l)iroctiO(s ^le letter which you were ple<isccl to 
write to us, under date the SOtli September last, on the 
subject of ren^i^iiig the Company’s Charter, together 
with the answer which we returned to that letter, on the 
1 2th October following ; and we are now insti ucted by 
the Court to state to you, that diey appro/c of that an> 
swer, and aic ready to enter with you, thiough the nn* 
dium ol thutr Counnittce of Corres]>ondence, into <i con- 
sideration ol the various objects to which it may Le pro- 
per to attend, in bringing forward so important a mea- 
sure. 

At the present mon^ent it would, in the opinion of 
the Coui t, be premature in them, to proceed to any de- 
tailed specification of those objects, to u hicli it may be 
proper, on tho part of the Company, to attend, or to 
anticipate any discussions wbiclt it may be the wi&hof Hi> 
iMajes^’s Ministers to propose ; but the Court beg learo 
to oiier some suggestions of a general naiuu. as 
the principal foundations on which a new agreement 
between the PuUie and tlie £ast-India Company may bo 
placed. 

Istt The system by ^hich the Legislature has conti- 
utied to tlie Company the government of the ten i tunes 
acqiltred by it hi th>. 1 ^ 1 ^, with a regulated monopoly 
of the trade, baa been by the most eminent peisons 
conversant with that qof^tpr and its affairs, to be the 
most expedient^ both foci the foreign and domestic in- 
terests of this cquntrj, Undpr it, woso territories have 
bj^cn improved, apcurii^ and hapmuess of the 

V4st popul4jQ9^y have been, signally increased. 

It is nhp ^ (thUW wh 4 h< Establisbes sali^ry checks for 
the CHcrc^se pf H|e.atiihoriky lodged in fbis country over 
the fandiap administratipn, and fcqr all ibn local deuils of 
|h4l Edministrauonj, io its .pulki^al, judicial, financial, 

, and 



TMft £A»t.l»filA'>eO»|i»Alt)tFlc>4^AKTX|fc. < 

ATtd eommercial departtnents ; atidipftKid«^'wil£ftin|pil«r 
fehckf for » snceession of a body Honorable 

European seivants, who 'in ganerai cJwMcter atnl 
• utility to DO class of pid>ito functionaries un^tfae £at* 
pire. In like manner, tlie Oonstitiiticln of tbe Indian 
army has proved itself calcpjlated to produce a^ body of, 
officers of hiirii military ^rit, and of very dfstinguished 
skill and conduct. TliC’“€)ourt', therefore,* trust tnat* no 
material change in ibis system ;<~-no change wb^ch would 
affiict its principles or impair its effi^ency, trill be pro- 
posed. 

2d. In this case, it will be witteceasAry to enter into 
any discubsiou of the right of the OcMDpany tO the ter- 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they hbid to be deaf, 
and mil'' t always maintain, as flowing frotn thdr acquiri- 
tion of those territories, under due authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissitudes, and great expense. 

3d. The situation of the Company is, at this time^ 
very diflcient from what it was at the last renewal of the 
CI 1 .UUT, in } 193 . European war, with hardly any in* 
tei mission, through the whole of the period that has since 
pla|)->('d, has exceedingly increased the expenses, and re- 
<I)K.ud the profits of the Company at home ; tcndt has like- 
wibc enl.irged the scale of expenses abroad; whefe, more- 
over, Mars with tlie Native Powers hafe been repeatedly 
e.uiicd on, to the vast at cumulation of the Indian debt, 
now advanced from eight millions Stcriii^, at which it 
stood 111 1793, to about thirty-two miUionSi ^Without 
meaning at alt to advert, in this place, to the* question 
coiiceiinng the policy of some of those wars with the 
Princes of India ; it is safe atid proper to that they 

Hoie not, in any decree, directed by the EinllMive Body 
r>f the Company, hnl proceeded from causi^ sthich that 
body could not contnil. As, in'conseqnetifae of all tba 
events which ha vclrtp^ed since the yeav 17911, die be- 
nefits intended |o the rf^pvibtbrft of Eott-lndiji l^ock, 1^ 
the Charter then passed, mivb’liot been Teallit'e^ ; so the 
Court trust, that in the (fhfsratksa of a netv Charter, due 
eanvttlil betaken abate of 

in any future ameKorittitht-'af ^d^CnnpiiDy’a i^airs, and 
espemly that no scihasufe ww m hdbpted, Which caa 
bm the eflcct of reducing' fhii value.'-of tfaeir capital 
stock. The^ffiyidifiud oil that std^, is only equi- 
valent 
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Tftlerrt , to 'the legal ibtofcst of money, h'klllhat the Pro- 
prfefors liAVfc ever received from tlie united soUrws of 
Ti)dhn tevOTiuu and IttdiRn commcrec, whilst tlier country 
Ims b(%n enriched by the long continued influx of ||!lrivato 
wealth, and raised in the scale of nattotis by thc'pohtical 
mipoitance of the Indian ciliiptre. 

' 4th. The liquidation of the Indian debt is, on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to which tlw debt lias now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probablv be necessary to the attain- 
ment of this most desirable object. For the aid that may 
thus be afloidcd, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
of reimbursement from the Indian territory and revenue 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purposes, might, as the Court conceive, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter. 

5th. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian r mpirc, is 
another measure now become un.ivoidable. For w'ars 

1 >ro\ringout of the Indian system, or out of sources purc- 
y Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
were long made to suffice, including even the charges of 
occasioDal attacks upon the Indian settlements of Euro- 
pean nations ; but the influence of European war has, in 
the present protracted period of hostility, extended itself 
more and more to India, occasioning the expense of va- 
rious distant expeditions, aod the inqr^se of the military 
establishment, particularly in the European troops of his 
Majesty, which fiom being twenty years ago only a very 
few regiments now amount to abbve twenty thousand men, 
and those of the most expenrive description of tioops 
composing^ the military force of British India : nor is it ai 
all impromble, that from ibc avowed design of France to 
invitde our Indian possessions witK gteat armies by land. 

It bSi necessary still ^forgely to fugtaent our Euro- 
pean forc4 in that quarter/ For a war m this dcscripfion 
the Indian revenue, if uifihcdmber^ with' d^'t, would 
be 'Wry inadeijuate. It woffid^ hn an Eij|rDpean for 
Etirbpeini'>dhjoeni; tf 'Veggie t>etwcvn Orcai- Britain and’ 
FIriinw, bri the sdtl of* India, for the niainlebaific^ and, 
snppott-tof their power in Entnpe. For such,dn''ol^ecir,' 
to nbich the national funds only arc commensurate, the 
» national 



THE-KA'ST-INpiA,.C0S^PAKT5"^vfMHII?¥ ^ ^ • 

nattoiw^upds un(b,ubte4l-y.9aght.io^prpFid!^;^^i|j^j^|^ , 
know that) in; this, w&;staieiptiTy^^^;j^ 
has ali^^dy pefcetved and 

fitipntly hope, thatina ne^hairtpr,iirpp^,ai^|j|^,^^t ; 
be paidto the4uaMg«lation;Qf;sa^j!nao^^ ■ 

6lh. ' As the ehrly 

strengthen the hands of ' ' 

of* their affairs, and impahi^ Aetr crc^ 
fiorthe like period as the :.prewi^p||i^aj^, .an|/'f]rp^.t^^ 
time of its expiration, ^typnjd^ej^uc^ to the . 
and the Court are iiot awaretjE^^yA^octjon 
.position of thist^ni; ' 

,■ We^haret-^ h<M^-tobe,;fSir,, , 

Y opr fnd$t,ah^ia&t huinhlhj^ryAipt^ , 

■ (S^ned) ■' '. '•. Ep.w a^’A, Pai'Ryi.,. 
The Rt. Hon. Robert Dniidas, ., . ' CnAatiEsG^AHKj 

&C. &C. &C. ■ ■ 




' . No.- VI.' 

a Secret Court of'Ditec{oh,. h€l4 on'- y 
Friday, the iSth.Januiijy, J3p5i . , ; 

Letter from the Rt. Ilhn.’ Robert iDundas,' dated thfe* ‘ 
aSth December Jast, to the Chairmah and’ Deputy,’ "iii' 
reply to their letter of the 16th December,' Was fdad,‘ 
viz. , ■-■.■•■ :■ ■*■:,•..■. ..■>" . ,1- a. 

Gentlemen, Downing Street, ath iyceev\her '\!^ail 

Til submitting to your.ppnsidcration such oh^et^atjppft*’ 
as have occurred to me on yopr letter of tliy ..l6th4^taht,^ 
it is necessary that you s^.^d understand tih^'lhnlP 
merely preliminary, in contemplation nf,,i[]fiurr-e..d|^ssir, 
ons, and by np means-ps tbe. ye^t of a^y,l>Uo;^oc,]^pr:! 
jeeted system, matured, , in cpp^r,t wjtk H|i,a. Majasty’s 
confidential Servants. ,Itr,Yr^l,jdh^nd o/i, ^thp jpdgn^nt 
which the Court of Dicecti^' may.'fonii opti^ 
or neccsdty of, adhetiW; t 9 '-jtkBV,PrP®®"ivSy;Btem:. 

Indi^ trade ahd admipmprtkm IftnlJ, its .^r^,, w^jhe*;} 
IsbiR hin..enabM to hold any, 

that their, appUcation . to,.Vairj|i^^t.7pk^ ^jR9owai;<w.;t^ 
Company!a ^liarter will ,m^t iWdth ,.«Je 
.GoVerhtnent. \,, .-V- ‘ . 




I shall 



a TH*'KE?E^AI. OP 

1«ImU folbw the order adopted in vouir tetter, ia remect 
to which VotorlSfavd jpartfotdarljrai^tfdned, 

aods^tTo^r*^ sowd^ttodelteraairks an ciiliMriin->‘ 

^te present rjttcm, in wfaK^'aitera^ 
tions jHfObaSty he deemed indispeirtablr necessary. 

1st. G^url^glfftttbs^nce with the proposition con> 
teineertti the fifsnirtiete, I iftatt not enkrge Upon its de-‘ 
tads, o^jre( Bi^dor rted aOy anrgumetits against ' 

the cositfhdanofe tlie apteih under \rhteh the British 
Possessions in tndia hre^^vertted, of sndlcient weight to 
oottRte^balaneo tbe^radlba} benefits which hare been 
derived frfim it, Ih'fncff |npreaset(und increasir^ prospe* 
rity, dhdliil'c ^cntsiml^SBetirifythid'b^piness of their io> 
habitant. It it possdbletfaat the nime eifects might have 
been prbddl’cd 'under a’ government hnmedtateiy depen*' 
dent on 'the ^dwn^; bot for the attaimntnt of uiose 
objects, the experiment is, at least, unnecessary^, and it 
might * bc' attended^ With dangers to the Constitution of 
this Country, which, if they cab be avoided, it would be 
unwisd'to eneeniiier. Ahy ablation, therefore, svhich 
may be suggest^ in this part of the system, will proba- 
bly bd oR% in its details, ft may, however, be deemed 
advisahte, to extend the’ controlling adUiority of the 
Board of Commissioners to sneb proceedings of the Court 
of Directors in England, as are immediately connected, 
with the government or revenues of the Company’s ter- 
ritoriaf possessions in India, more especially if the sug- 
gestion contained in your fourth aiticlc should be 
adopted. 

2d. In the view which I have already takrn of the pro- 
position contained in the preceding article, it is certainly 
iianecessary to discoa the ^uettion of the Company^ 
ttght totbe'iiiBrmaimbt posstmion of the fintish tmitones 
ia India. It isimposilble.iAdktbisr^ht diould be retin- 
<|uished on the part of die Pbbiic, at that a claim can be. 
admitted on the pai'C e# tlla Company, to the exten* 
vluch has aomedmesH^ ndntni&ea, and to wiach you 
aeem tiH haVe adverted ifidMtjtetoad atticie. 

3d. lit k b^nal^ ' U i p ossi M e to awqaiftaae^ in 4 ^ the 
jreaaeaibjt, dhmgh IdlipeHN^pbriniim taeonewr m the 
eeaelniiwa'dbiaedd I(raHlw<^'dinidOTji4|ei fdliidi it > 
very dliftlihle, 

idneml. bf (be CUtarteri'^dMeb Wobld fadfe fne cAeCt of 
■ ‘ vedticing 
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reducing Ijbe TfJue^^the^, 

Company, W/»« W - 

tlmr proper sbaf;e ci navuOfige^ m tu^re 
turn of tneir Vu| n* W W regulate^ An 

Mode in which tfaoK 

be admi^er^t.tcmtHA fntnr iate^ wsdflictiwvrhHX 

is statedm tb*Mb«rtid»rw<l ---^A . . ... 

other Qjbc«^I%> w to the cqpi w 
to any remuneratkio firotn toA 
account of W 9 fs, or other nv 
in your letter, (ltd not 0 Ktg|nai|p 
** of the Cotopany, but |iq 
** that Body could not oouto 


lof^CooMtoiw 
Ql^r braefil* 
k|« tepto*«^, 
^(O^tive My 

cftpses wbicA 


It would be premature, in thH,dh^ if tb« dwatorionai 
to enter into any details, a* to ^ ptoportipp «f| bepfe^ 
to be derived by thn Conypasynt the Public, ^feapn^volyi 
from any future aioeboi^QO to the ^atee^yepr jSwuices; 
and any eontjogeat expectatioiii'of nature must, at 
all events, be postponed, tiH a bilge ^tion t]fiba indidift 
debt has been qiscnarged. , 

4th. The liqaidatiob of th^n debt |a undoiibt<K% n 
measure of indiiqieutobie necessii|y, not only to the 05bi» 
pany but to the P^uUic. If we ^vrt now called upon to 
discuss the right of thelf^u^'tj^dip tesrritmal revenues 
which have been obtain^ in India, etthei^br cesnon or 
conquest, it woidd be impossible to rfilieiv we question 
from the fair claims of the Company apd their creditdrs 
to a reimbursement of tlic expences Which have been 
incurred, and the discharge of the debts which bare been 
contracted, in the acquisitton and maintenatiuc pf thoto 
poslessiuns. Eutoitatning that opinion, and convince^ ^ 
that the liquidation of the Indian del^ m tbe'9;>pat4|p|i)iy^ 
A effectual mode, \mitd be % mqasure of mii^na3^<nto‘ , 
I rst and advantage, I do noq ft^qaiathat your aug^Swipql' ,, 
n tite fourth article would b Ao^ cted Goutonipflp^ 
niovided Ao necessity, pr dhptoi^j|a«|U^ irf spph „ 
. i ituerfereoce, on tlie pi|^'(^d|Oli^f,,is piwo 
vioiM ofid rap^na, and ^ 

^cimiy is leaded ^or Uto pftWbwp-ftwytt 1>I' 
terest, J»nd of |n niNlMto^lql^ 
tion of tbs 
pose. J na^ nn« 

aid fio<|,t|lM| Bnblic will Be uitavaOing, and tpu relief ‘ 

c forded 
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fprd^'ljy ^ wjW be'teiijporary .and.delijsive, .pnle» by the 
zealous your Goveruinehts ii^broad, and the 

iqihitte 4hd4utaiJied inves^gation and unreniitting alien-' 
lapn of ti)e. Cdort..bf Directpri^, the ordin^y expenditure 
in India, inclnding the ihteresi.of debt, shall be brought 
'Vitjhin thejiipitof yoj|if', iuinual inepm . The most san- 
guine. eEpectatlous^t A result . eve.n .more favorable, and 
of a large surplus revenue above your, ordinary exfKmces 
in time of peape,^^ bave.recently been conveyed to you by 
iLbrdKliiito ; but 1 trust that the Court of . Directors will 
not be induced by those hopes,' however well founded, to 
relax in their .exertions Every item of those, or any 
other estimates, which the Court may exhibit, roust be 
stricUy scrutinized and compared with the actual results of 
former years, and with the detoUed account of any reduc- 
tions which .ipRy have been ordered or carried into effect. 

5th. .Iceiijjiave no hesUation,.in acceding, with some 
limitations, to .the principle, for which you contend in your 
fifth article*. It is absurd and unreasonable to suppose, 
that the ^sltrlndia Company, out of their owm revenues, 
cab'lohg mathtaiti a contest against the power of France, 
aided by the greater part of .Europe and a large portion 
of Asia. If uie principal theatre of the war between 
European rations is to be transferred to Hindostan, it 
must be supported, tp a considerable extent, byEuropeaia. 
resources; and if opr empire in India is an object worth 
preserving, this country riiust contribute to its defence, 
againstany .attack of the description which we have been 
taught to expect. The extraordinary expences incurred 
in the necessary prepaiatipns fpr such a warfare, or in the 
actual contest, ought not, in justice, to be imposed as a 
buithen on the Company alone, even if they were able to 
.iustmn it. 

€tb.. I am not aware pf {^ reason for extending the 
duration of the Charter tsii^pd such a limit, as, with the 
tinexpired termj v^iJl he e(|uaj to the period granted in 
.1793 ; bpt 1 4ate.th1^,^fe|y ph the fnr^ coiidderation of 
the subject : an^ if^>|^J^peiriirquestiohis to he discussed, 
1 shall pay ^ttwiffphjtp'lany suggempns wliich tlie 
Court may thijn^‘ it right: to offer 6u jthat particular 
..point. ■ ■ • ■ • ^ 

. Having thus.aidyerted, .at. ^eafer Jepj^ perhaps than 
necessary, to the various topics iiitroduced Ihto ydhr 

letter, 
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letter, I shall proceed to state such observations as a^ear^ 
to me necessary to be sabiittitted tb the coHsfdfriiiiiiii 6r 
Court of Directors, for the'purp6sb ;of.’ien|b^^^^^^ 
firtalty to decide, whether, under the 
present situation of the Cdmpany^s ;affairs, and pfjthei, 
pectations which will probably be fertteirtain^ by the; 

Public, and sanctioned by GoverntiS^ftt, tliejf w)i adhete 
their intention of applying now to Parliament for a re»^ 
uewal of the Company’s Charter. 

It will readily occur to the Court, that whenever an op- 
portunity is afforded of decidihg ih Partiament on thd 
pro})rietv of continuing in the Company any ^privileges of 
a commercial nature, it will be important to consider, . 
whether the system established by tne AOt of 1793,’ fpr 
the trade of private individuals between Britain and Indi'a, 
has answered the expectations, or fultilled the intentions 
of the Legislature. It is wholly unnecessary for die, at 
present, to enter into any detail of the various discuSri&n^ 
wdiich have taken place on that subject. The argumenti^ 
on both sides of the question must be familiar to tire 
Court, and the opinions of those persons who have turned 
their attention to it, have, in all probability, been long 
since fixed and settled: it is therefore^ that the 
Court should now understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold out to them the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any ‘privileges to the East-India Company^ 
which will prevent British merchants arid manufacturers 
from trading to and from India, and the other countries 
within the present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the Empire of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels hired or freighted by themselves, in- 
stead of being confined, as at present, to ships in the 
service of the Company, or licensed by the Court of 
Directors. In the detail df any legislatiye provisions 
which it miglit be expedient tb eu^ct on this subjeci:, it 
would be absolutely necessary to guard against thq abuses 
which would arise, from facilities thus afforded to persons 
attempting to settle and reside Jn* the British territories, 
without a license from the Cboipany^ of the sanc- 

tion or knowledge of the local Giiverrtmfets. 

Tlicre are various other points to which it Would .al^ 
be necessary to pay clue attention, not only a^ beiiji^V 

c 2^ ' ' imporfant 
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: itnpprtant to.the (Jp9>pany aadi.to Xho geaQral trade of 
^ihelcountry, but ts^ndaV to Jtbo ^cbrijLy ^d eaay col- 
lection of tlio pubilp reveoue. Xt wpuld. ^yiou^lyt bow^'- 
ever, be premature, on thmoccasion^ to enter into any 
further detail, and I have confined myself to a mere 
statement oC the general proposition* 

Another point, which, would prol>ab]y be . deemed in- 
dispensable, is an alteration in the military system in 
India, for the removal of those jealousies and divisions, 
which have unfortunately been too prevalent, l>ctween 
the difierent branches of the military service in that 
quarter,- and which must, at all times, be highly pre- 
judicial to the publie interest ; and for the correction of 
the anomalous system of divided responsibility, which 
prevails at present in this country, in every thin^ that 
relates to jthe military defence of India. The oifly ef 
fpctual remedy for these evils will, probably, be found 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indian army witli 
the King^s troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such modifica- 
tions as the actual constitution of your service may 
render expedient or ^ necessary. These arrangements 
need not be attended with any alteration in the system 
of promotion now in operation among the officers of the 
native branch of the service, or with/ any diminution 
(they might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other professional advantages which those officers now 
enjoy ; neither would they, in any degree, interfere 
with the general authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty’s forces serving, in those parts, or with their 
control over all disbursements of a military nature* 1 am, 
nrofepvcr, not aware of any reason against continuing 
in , the Court of. Directors, the nomination of all cadet:,, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to you, for the consideration of 
the Court of Ditetetorsi ttfd principal points to whicli 
I w'as desirous of 'drying their aUcrition . upon this oc^ 
casion, I 'have only^to you, that it will be the 

earnest desird ] KG^etty’s Governoient to suggest 
to Parliameht sbeb « sysiem only, as shall be conformabh^ 
to the principles on wtui^ the regulatiotts of 17S4and 
4*7^3 were foufided^ ae wUl secure to this Itingdcm all 

tlie 
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the benefit that can praeticably be derived -froab itiif!l»ilde 
with our possessions in India, asd to the natives of- those 
countries a {[overnment, and ati adsoimsttiition ' 
suited to their customs, habits, ‘ and ptigadkeS, and^^« 
sistent wkh the British character, and Which shall 'Idso 
be strong and efficient, without adding ' unneeessarilf'’ to 
the authority of the Executive- GorerotOent at 'honsie, 
or increasing, to any dangeroufs extent, the inAueiilie ot 
the Crown. ' ' ' 

I have the honor to be^- Gentlemen,' 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
( S ^ ned } Kobbiit Dwhsas. 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chainnatt' 
of the East'Iiidia Company. 

Draft of a proposed letter^ in reply, prepared bjr the 
Committee of Correspondence, was also read. '' 
Resolved, That the saiil drafi; be takeii into t^ide« 
ration on Tuesday next, the Hth instatit. ' , - ... 


No.VII.' , ■ • 

At a Secret Covert cf Directors, held on 

Tuesday, ntii Janiury, 1809. 

The draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Dundas, which 
was lead the tsth instant, being again read ; 

Resolved wtanitiwuslj/, That this Court approve the 
said letter. - ' 


• No.VIli. 

JjRTTER from the Chairman and Deputy d^rdhan 
to the Rt. Hon. Robert Duudas, noticed in the 
preceding Minute. \ 

Sir, Dost India. House, \itJi January \909, 

The letter which youj^ us the honor to addresa 
to us, on the 28th of last nootbi: on the important sub- 
ject of a. renewal of the^CompqSnyV Charter,^' > has r^ 
vcived the most serious ceQiudiamtiea of the Court of Di- 
rectors,, and we are, by tbmr unanimous resolution, in- 
structed to submit tp yoa.tho.fe|lQwing auswer to ft- * 
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The Court having, in the letter whichf we bad the Jionot 
to Address to you' on the I6th of last niorith, thouj^t it 
^sufficient to sketch the outlines of those principles and 
propositions which should, m their opinion^ form the 
basis of a new Charter, and the reply you have been 
pleased to make to it, declofing the same intention of 
stating observations merely preliminary, and not the 
^ result of any plan, or projected system, matured in 
concert with His Majesty^s confidential Servants;;” our 
present letter will abstairr^ from any discussion of minor 
points, those especially relating to the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors with servants of the Company returned 
from India, to which article your letter is understood td 
allude ; and likewise from some other points, connected with 
die exercise of their authority at home, which may be 
found torequire revision and modification. Neither can it 
be necessary to go now into thesubject of the Indian* Ex- 
penditure, although it is impossible, after the notice 
taken of it in your letter, to omit saying, that the Court 
feel with the liveliest solicitude, how indispensable it is 
to reduce that article far below the income, and are de- 
termined to act accordingly. 

The attention of the Court will, therefore, be con- 
fined, at present, to two propositions of the highest 
importance, contained in your letter ; the one suggesting 
such an enlargement of the trade of individuals with 
British India, as shall admit into it indiscriminately thci 
merchants and the ships of this country ; and the other, 
the transfer of the Company's Indian army to His Ma- 
jestj*. If these propositions had not been accompanied 
by the declaration with which your letter concludes, they 
would have filled the Court with the deepest concern’; 
but you are pleased to close the whole of your observa*^ 
tions with an assurance, “ that it will be the earnest desire 
“ of His Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament 
** such a system only, a:, shall be conformable to the 
** principles on which the regulations of 17S4 and - 1793 
were founded, as will secure to this kingdom all the 
** benefit that can practieably be derived from its trade 
with our possessions in India, and to thc^ natives of 
those countries a’goverftmelit and an administration of 
** l^s, suited to their customs, habits, and- prejudices, 
** ami consistent with the British character, and which 
- 4 ■ • ■ - • • shill 
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silmll also be strong an4 eiS^ient, ivithpojtackiing iaiiiia^ 
ccssarily to, tbe authority, of. the Executive 
moot at b()hie,4>r ipcreasiog^ to arty dangerpua extw^j 
the influence of the Crowjp.” Satisfied, by this <lo*i 
claration, that^ Hi!> Majesty’^ GoTernment understand 
interests of this country, and of British India too^ welb AQ. 
intend any alteration thatVwould subvert or endanger the 
system by which those vast possessions have :bj^n ac« 
qnired, governed, and improved*, and by .wbich..alonq 
they can be iield, to the mutual benefit of their immense 
population and of the paramount state* the Court mustf 
of course, helicve, that the propositions which have jus| 
been quoted, are supposed to be compatible with the oon^ 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to a consislency 
with it. These suppositions the Court are. now. called 
upon to examine, and they will endeavour to do so with 
the respect dtic to the authority with which they, have tft 
treat, with the duty which they owe to. their con^ 
tuents, and with that regard for the interests of theit 
country, which they do not intend, nor feel themselves 
required to Mink, in luipportiug the integrity of tbo 
sent Indian system. • ; 

If either oV ihe tvyo propositions, respecting the IndUH 
trade and the. Indian army, were to be acted» upon, Ja 
the sense which the terms of it seem obviously to convey^ 
the Court have no hesitation in declaring their decided 
conviction, that it would efFectualiy supercede arid des- 
troy, not merely, the rights, of the East^lndia Company * 
but tho system of Indian adipimstration, establ^h^ by . 
the Acts of, 1784 and 1793 ^ and with respect tajtte laU 
*ter proposition* for ' the transfer of the ^natiyii^armyjL.if 
appears to be incapable of any omdiflCiodiomrwbkllt^^^ 
not still make the oy^Wbrow ;of the: 
certain consequence Th^ Cppft .will 

berty to stat;e,tbe feasoil^pp, w^i^b these' qptplpng * are 
fottqded* with; a^. the,|^^ 

and disji^h neci 58 S«^i^a|l* 

pr0(nwng. o^ljr, t^b^. whl^ 

confine to 

jd )0 cQp»i<db^^qn ,of ‘ 

Pjpjjt or commerciar jealousy ; and> in fact, the Indian 

^ trade. 
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trade^ asanobjofct of gain, has gr^uallj cea^d to be. 

. of importance ie^^r to the Company cf to . individiiairf. 

'I 'ho admission into it alr^dy accc^ell to British rcsi-.. 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cotton,^ 
maiiiituctures of Europe, the changed circumstances of ' 
the European Continent, and die almost incessant wars 
trhich have prevailed for the last sixteen years (wars stiU 
without any near prospect of termination) have reduc^ 
the value of that ti'ade to a very low point. The Court 
are actuated by a thorough persuasion, that the unjimited 
freedom, for which some persons have, of late years, 
coiMctided, would have political consequences moreiu*. 
jurious to the power of this country and of British India, 
than the advantages anticipated by sanguine minds, from 
an eulargemeht of the commerce, could compenmte,. if 
those adantages were to be realized ; and that, moreover, 
the expectation of such advantima is unfounded, resulting 
from geheriJ presumptions, which are contradicted by 
the nature of the Indian people, climate, and produce 
tionS| and by the experience of more than two centuries. 

In any scheme of intercourse, purely commercial, be- . 
tween this Country and India, the leading objects must 
be to' export as many as possible of our home manii- .. 
factuims,. and to im^Kirt those commodities, which would . 
either beneficially supply our own consumption, or the 
demand of other coniitries, European or Transatlantic : ^ . 
and it^^ np doqbt, iooagined by many persons, that if .' 
the trade to India were perfectly free, these objects could 
be altuncdi in a degree ex^^ding far beyond its present . 
scale. The ardour of im^idiim^ eaterprize, it rtill . bp 
thought^ could .find oat cbadisels, which the settled rou- 
tine of a Company caiinot ex^o^, and carry on cont- 
inerdal ppetatiohs inoi'e econoapetily and expeditiously' 
than luita with iho habits of '^nopoly, whilst oiir uuut. 
active fk^.in the Ipflj^n. tn^^uid thus be be^ cuiin- . 
terae|ed. Ifhepe^eiif tiin^^ it wili .alKO be s^d, per 

cuiiarly ' " " 

merc^' 
ly wiftb 

every jpossible % Bitiexei^iop of ita cofomercif^ 

•pint, and the' empji^^iint of ib).'.ooinni«cia1 ^ 

But %fi>re a , chat^is/ jui altpgetlwf' Qo^b i 

and 7 



denuuKl neW; atf^ttAtna oiatno^verKe m, cqm- 
and teajr vei|jr.ni)tttralr 

J a.t sucii A ciiffls'.IlliiVnrOculie for^the coiibtrV 
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falsest importance, is adopted* it 0aght to seen,' 
only on what rational grounds the expecfation Of adva{i*> 
tages ehteruined from it rests, hut to vt'bnt consct^uences 
so materui a change might espOsh the country and its 
Indian dependencies. ' * 

Now, with respect to the benefits sapposed to be de- 
rivable from opening the trade with Indtia, it is, in the 
first place, t*o be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at all, is |o he expected in the ex- 
ports of our manufactures tothstt'q^uarter. Thereedrds 
ut the Company, for two centUttcS) fjrc f^ied W<tli ac- 
counts of their endeavours to extend dsio sale of British 
products in India, and of the htUe success which has 
attended them. The French, Dutch, and other Enro- 
pean nations trading thither, have 'e<]hally foiled in ifir 
troducing the maiidtiustares of Europe there. 11118 was 
not o» uig to their frading chtefly iu the fji^jh of CdtOr 

E anies ; the Americans, who within the last i^lreAty yeV^ 
ave entered into the Indian cctmfiiercc, j^nd tradlfiiM large- 
ly, not as a Company, but by iiumeroos i^dt^itals, edch 
pursuing his Own scheme in bis own Way, in a hih)i course 
no part of the East is left iineXjilored, (,atty hard^ any 
European manofactures thither', thidrehiei article for the 
purchase of Indian goods being silver ; ahd such has been 
the state of the trade ftom ^rope to India since the 
tunc of the Romans. This state results fro^i tbe nature 
of tbc Indian people; their climate, and tlw/r usages. Tire 
articles of first necessity their own conbfry furnishes^ 
more abundantly and more cheaply thaii^ it is possible 
lor JEurope to supfdy them. The laboyr pf the great 
body of the common people' only enables them to subsist 
on rice, and to wear a slight covering of cotton doth ; 
tiler, ^erefore, can purchase none of the superftoitles we 
offur theiu. The comparatively few m better circnm- 
* sunces, restricted, like the rest^ by uunterous religious' 
and chtil customs, of which all ard^ntpArkaidy tenacious, 
find few of our commodities |b1i|w|itste| fiiid their oK- 
nute, sodiSsu^iaw to ourt, Jsd^^.them unsuit- 
able to tfadr nae; so feat a dD)nmiw|£Mi;y^ them and 
11 $ caonot procera far upon of supplying 

mutuil Wants. Hence, except wwtfldris, in a very limit- , 
ed ddgtee, for mantles in 'tte coUl'deasap, and met^> 
(maacafesdsoTery limitcit/ to bli Wofeed up by tlm 

i> own 
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own artizao* ior the,fevr utensils they need, hardly 'any 
of our;Bta|i)e.c^inodities (ind a vent among the Indians ; 
the other exports which Europe sends to India beingchiefly 
consumed by the European populatioii there, and some'of 
the desoendants of the early Portuguese settlers, all of 
whom, taken collectivdy, form but a sihall body, in view 
. taany question of national commerce. 

What is here said does not relate only to* those parts 
of India where the Company have settlements or factories, 
but to all the shores that embrace the Indian Seas, from 
the Gulls of Persia and Arabia to the Eastern Archipelago. 
Many advocates for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
vast a range, numerous positions, favorable for the vent 
of European commodities, are still unexplored ; but they 
are not aware, that in the British settlements, which 
tbemwlvcs extend on the west to Cambay, and on the 
east to China, there are a number of merchants, native 
and European, who carry on what is called the coasting 
. trade of India, with great spirit, sending their ships to 
every mart,, insular or continental, where any profitable 
commodities can be either sold or bought. At all those 
marts, European commodities have been tried by the en« 
terprize of individuals. The little demand that has been 
found for them has been supplied i and residents, settled 
in India, can carry into such parts the trade in European 
commodities, \vliich it is now open to theth to receive 
from this country, with more facility and advantage than 
merchants settled in England. 

To these facts.aud obmrvatioiis, arising from the nature 
and circumstances of the people and countries of India, 
one remarkable argument . may be added, ' furnished by 
our own experience at home. In the Charter of 1793, 
provision was made for the export of British manufactures 
, to India, by any individqajs who might choose to embark 
in that traife. Tl^^^m'pany tverc required to find them ’ 
tonnage t 9 ;«.cei^m ei^qt|^^Vid)icb has al ways been allotted 
at a ' rate!, oft frei^lit^^Qi^^pi^,. oq.twahl, 'iu well as for the 
returns,- tbaojtbi^t^gjiypwra or, as the 

Court tbiuk, could furnish it. -But, 

'in. 'all tlie iinii^ -that elapsed siiicC'V^ few appii. 
:cations,'and these tb'aVtball.extent, havc^s^n ms^, for 
Itftve to export the woollens, metals, and other staples 
c| this country, on private account, the chief applications 

having 
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having been for the freigiit of Win^/ for thc^cnsumptibn* 
ofEuiropcaus : and tins is not properly a British produc- 
tion, npr is it so much an increase in the ifHHi its a tran^ 
,^r of it to the private merchants froin the''Coihmanders and 
. oiBcers pf the Company’s ships, part of wbeish 'advantage 
used to arise from being the carriers of thiatiofnimodity.' 

Ail these circumstances, to which othe^c^roborations 
might be added, the Court trust wilt ’fully evince, tiiat 
the entire opening of the Indian trade to the merchants 
of this country, would not, in reality, extend in any 
eimsiderablc degree, if at all, the consumption of British 
niaiturut.tures. ^ 

Let it be inquired, in the nCxt place, Whether the adop-. 
tion of so great a change in our Indian system, would be 
followed by tiie discovery of such new and valuable pro* 
ductions of the. East, as would serve materially td aug- 
numt the trade of this country with the Continents of 
Europe and America ; for, with regard to the supply of 
our liOme consumption of Indian commodities, it cannot 
be asserted, tliat the importations already made by the 
Company and individuals do not abundantly suffice for it, 
or may not, at any time, be extended to the exigencies 
of the market; in which, it may be noted, that a prefe- 
rence is given to the cotton and silk manufactures of onr 
own country, and to some of the tropical productions 
brought from our West-Ihdian Colonies. Nor can it be 
asserted, that new adventurers in the Eastern trade, fitting 
out from Great-Bi'itain, could, with any profit to them- 
selves, furnish the home consumption On cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, 'ttiust have an advan- 
tage over such adventurers in the provision of goods there 
(British residents in the freight' also), find yet, t>f <Jate, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods haabeen a 
.losing article in this country. . ; ’ y 

Now,, as to the productions of India valuable foE' imreiga 
cum,merce, the trade of £uropMn8,-of di^rent' nylons, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the laiR three 
may well be presumed to Vave'‘liifj^kl|e fdr ditcovei^ in 
..that w’ay. The Portuguefe^%B8pih‘'tbei¥' early time, 
spread tqemselvcs. along all East, exfilbr* 

cd eyery .copsitlerable par^ of it; dhd'^bey weiv. followed 

■p ^ hjT • 
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by the Dutcby English* and French Companies* with 
r 'inptc AdihwouSPests^isihments^ some of which exten^d 
. 7 inland' to ithN^T^^r' India. But the modern European 
. mercbanta,’ tesilmm in the East, who have long been the 
chief nuvi^tbr^ -and adventurers in what is called the 
coasting trade/ harve become well acquainted with the 
oommereial ealiAcity of every region washed by the Indian 
Seas; so that ihaiiv countries supposed here to be little 
known* because little vi^ted by the ships of Europe, are 
fadiiliar to them, and whatever articles those countries 
ftirnisb, valuable fof the commerce of the West, arc. 
; sdready conveyed, through the medium of private or 
..tbreigh trade, to Europe. 

. The chief commodities' suited to the European market, 
which India has hitherto been found to produce, are 
spices, pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, saltpetre, 
ind^o, raw cotton, and above all, cotton manufactures 
of singular beauty and in endless variety. These last have, 
as already intimated, formed, from time immemorial, 
the grand staple of India ; but from the rise and excel- 
Jehoe -of similar nianufacrares in Europe, particularly in 
'dw,amn country, and from the general impoverishment 
which- Wars and revolutions have brought upon the Conti- 
‘ nent of Europe, with the obstructions opposed, in much 
the greater part of it, to our commerce, the cons«m|)tion 
of the fine fabricks of India has considerably decreased, 
and it is not likely that it can be restored to its former 
standard. Spices, sugar, and coffee, have been furnished 
chieffy from the Mdnecas and Java, Dutch islands not 
in our possession, Mori in a Commercial view, worth the 
expense’ of conquering add keeping them . The ci nnamon 
of Ceylon, now ours, may lie brought, in sufficient quan- 
tity for the supply of aft Europe, in one or two of the 
CMspaoy’s sliips. Pepper is a very losing article. Sugar 
hw hooii* of late, imported from our territories ; but tlie 
neuasacy. expense of ccaveyance from so great a distance, 
ptE»veni3,i« from being’ pio^ and it can be much 
encouraged only expose of our West-India colo- 

oieB,- RaSr-'S^ jUKiw produced in great per- 

l«cdon in Ber^ and ffs tl^ndencies, have been brought 
to lhat rtate, bf^^NS^^W: incurred, and the support 
hffw^edi^ the OotMpIfny. J^oth are articles oeewpying 

little 
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little space^ in proportion tp tlieir ^ 

-where the former is collected , 

b^ds of the Company, who hAve, ia .iihie.eQa|w^^..«BaBy 
years, established them with ereirt lAhoar. AiHl' exjpAiite, 
They can furnish not only all tjie rawwailit tins eauaCrj 
requires, but much for tb^ consump^oaeC tbeCootiDmit, 
if it was possible to brine it there: iOj^competitiop. with 
the raw-silk of Italy, and the tonnage already employed 
by the Company is quite sufficient for its importationii^ 
India. The indigo produced ia Seagal .and tbeadjaaeat 
Provinces is equal, probably^ ' tQ. three-fourths w- the 
demand of all Europe, and miay leanly jbe raised to the 
whole demand; but the manufacture .of (bis articte is 
entirely, and the trade in it chiefly, in the hands of iiidi- 
viduals, who need and reqqire no duppiag frooi tlda 
country, except what the f^inpaiiy . provide,; to omvejr 
to Europe, all that Europe can consume of it. ^ffidtpetre, 
furnished only from Bengal, is, for piffitical leasceB, 
prohibited to foreigners, ^ exported exelasirely in the 
ships of the Company : for the same reasons, it eotifcl 
never be prndent to allow the private, ships of tbtsoouBtrjr 
(o carry it away at pleasure. Where then is the scopo 
for the aihnission of new shipping and new adventurers, 
-without limitation, into die trade of India with Greafe- 
Britain ? In general, it may he observed, that the com:- 
modities which have hitiierto come from that country, ia 
a state prepared for use, such as the great staple of cotton 
piece goods, being articles of Ihxury, can have only a 
limited consumption, and that the deamiid far them could 
not be increased, at aB in pnsportioB. to the wimber df 
now competitors that should enter into the trade. The 
same may be said of all kinds of sfHces and shags, which, 
from tbeimature, have a limited consumption ; apd> with 
regard to the impoitant articles of raw-ailk and incNgo^ 
.which require a forther pr^aacatiou befooe they mo used, 

' there is already abundant provisioa.fliade for (heir inqM*i, 
tation, to the utmost extent of (^nfond.- 
There remains dwti to iic C|fo|l4l|l|f,- nf all the cem- 
modities above enumerateiL^^ly; jps 'ww ‘material of 
cotton ; and to this may be aai^ahuflh4^ df bighimpmr* 
tance, which Ij^ia is in time i‘^elf-:to produce amin«‘ 
flaatiy, namely, hemp. Now, anffimpM tnfoe for-^ 

mer* 
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^fljer.of thescji the Company have formerly imported it, 
, End P^rniittra'yjprivate merchants to do so; it was 
found, that thd cotton of India could not enter into com- 
petition with that produced nearer home, in the Brazils, 
the West-Indies, and North America. Of late, since 
the interruption of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the Company bare tlicinselvcs commissioned 
cotton from India, and have been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it from thence ; but that it can 
support a competition witb tlie cotton of Georgia, when 
.tb|0 American embargo is taken off, or become an article 
of extensive demand- in thke country, supplied with it 
from so many nearer quarters, is not very likely. The 
tpulture of hemp in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
in the circumstances of Europe may check it ; but if it is 
not checked, years must elapse, before the quantity pro- 
duced can form a considerable article of exportation. 
And with regard to both these commodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, that cargoes for Europe 
' cannot be composed of them only, some other, more 
ponderous for its bulk, being necessary for dead weight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India can supply, must generally be rather a losing one ; 
secondly, it is to be observed, that the private ships ready 
to be employed in India, must be abundantly sufficient for 
. the supply of all the tonnage that can be required for 
tiiesc articles, which could hardly absorb any very largo 
amount of capital. Thus, then, it is also apparent, that 
the country and productions of India afford no new field 
of importance for the commercial enterprise of the mcr« 

. chants of Great Britaiit. ■ 

JBut were k indeed otherwise, where, in the present 
circumstances of the European Continent, could new 
commodities, imported into this country from India, find 
'.a . vent, when many of these already made, aud of 
. articles which the Continent used to take off, remain in 
,qur. warehouses? -And Iten'ce may. appear the inappli- 
cabilU^r of that at^iiient, which has sometimes been 
timed in favor of enu%ii^', 'or rather opening the Indian 
'.^tradd to' individiAltf,' tmr they should', he aliowed to 
ho™® produce of which tlio 

'Comply did not Tei^re.**- There can be nq.FOOfp for 
. ‘f'- ' " • ' . additional 
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additional importations, when , the o^d|Mrj^.^scpic'^r$^ 
too large. But in the use of this plaosipl^ijplea, ie^i^c|>' 
ing surplus prodtux^ there was, alwa^’s.a great 
It seemed to imply, that there was a j^ock of cpniihd* 
dities in India which coniiaualiy. jremainfitj, undisposed pf, 
w'hercas nothing is more evident, than that the ^'^odQC' 
tions of any country will be regulateu by the d^ttiafld, 
and that no agriculturists or manufacturers will'jgo oM 
from year to }'ear to produce. that for which fb'p]^] ha*^e 
no sale. The term, as ooDoected with the Coth^hy, 
might also convey the. idea, that, th^ were thd Hftfy 
purchasers in thb country ; whereas, at that very tii^, 
Briti.sh residents and foreign., nations had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western world, and there 
was a great coasting and internal trade from ' one paVt 
of India to anotlier. , But the argument, for perptitting 
individuals to export the surplus.produce,. included fully, 
though not professedly, the principle of jt|‘ap,sp1ahting 
British capital to India, in order to raise produce, there ; 
a principle wliicli, it may be thought, this couptty has 
already carried sufficiently far in its other disUii|' dcpcn> 
dencics, and which could not be applied to India without 
political consequences. 

But it has been alleged, that the refusal of the Cbm* 
puny to make a concession, which appeared to them to 
he claimed on unsound premises, . and to he pregnant 
with danger, threw that trade, which might have been 
brought into the Tliaihes, into the hands of foreigners, 
jiarticularly the Americans, whpt^e great pr^ress in the 
IJiidiaii trade, of late years, has been charged to an erro. 
neons policy on the part of the Company- ' Nothing 
can be more mistaken than the whole of this 'statement. 
Several European nations having from the ntttive sove- 
reigns of India the right of possessing settlements .and 
carrying on trade there, a right which we bad conh'fjned, 
we could not. interrupt tlie ette^cisc. of it . whilst' t^ey 
remained at peace with u^t ^irert from 

them whatever portion of .d^^tr^le their .qicans eiiAbied 
them to embrace. And, with respewt to the. Amerkapg, 
they owe their advaucementtiapd;. iq the ltkltan 

trade to the treaty made with them by our Cii^ornmeat in^ 
1194, to the belligerent state of Europe siflcc that time,' 

and. 
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aod, abovo sO, ;t0 the neutrti character they pomees^, 
which enabJed them to ouvi^te more cheepljr, more ex ' 
J)e(litfousry, as as more tafely tUtn oar re« v.fcaata 
Or the Company could, and to supply many parts of the 
European Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access. These, with the increase of 
the consumption of eastern commodities amono them 
selves, are the true causes of the growth of the American 
trade with India; and even the abolition of the Com 
pany’s privileges would not have transferred the share 
they acquired of it to our merchants, because it could 
Dot have lessened the advantages under which the Ame* 
ricans then tarried it on, nor We gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to manv 
ports which were open to them. What tlie Companr 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce the ine- 
quality between the American traders and our own mer. 
chants, ' 3 mu know. Sir, was ejected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty of 1794 as His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought expedient. 

Amone the speculations of the present day, the idea 
^ swgptcd, of carrying the productions 
of India directly to tlie ports of Portuguese and Spanish 
America; and eagerness for relief from the prUme 
which our commerce now feds, may be ready to make so 
great a sacrifice of the navigation lairs. But sudi a 
measure wou d essmtialiy e.xclude tlie mother country 
from being the medium and emporium of our Indian 
trade; and whilst it served to enrich India, rather than 
Briuin, would ^ihtare the progress of the former to 
wdependence. Ifj however, so dangerous an innovation 
were not adopted mto oui commercial code, it is altogether 
probi^e that English ships, admitted without liimmtio^ 
into the Indian would take the liberty of sailing to 
those mmkets whi^ wooW be taught the most prof, £ 

*1 j*? **i opening of the Indian trade 

would be not tLeouutiy 

for other, perhaps for all parts of the world. ' 

Having thus shawn, that ^the openins> of the 
trade to thejubjt^ of Great Britaircoul not TOterSj 
• increase, el^er the- export of the manufaetures of this 
countty, or its ewniBeree in the productions of India, 

it 
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It will next be proper to consider, wbat the efiects of toe^ 
propo^ change would bC'ufion tiie Easl.ind^ $|onip 4 (^‘ 
and upon firitis/i India. . .( 

Andti’ia the first pkt0, it would, in suhstfistiic 
form, tiHtirely abolish the quahhed'aiotK}p«ly..whiqh the,'] 
Company still enjoys of* the IndidH traihs. ‘^he admissiop , 
of ail private merchants, at their pleasure, Ausd of tbeir 
ships, into that trade, would make it as' perfectly 
as the trade to our American or Wcst'Inthap colonies* 
There whuid, as to India, be atta.ensk. of ad exclusive , 
piivilegc of trade. This would/nai be any modiScatloa , 
of the Act of 1793, but an esseottal depavtore from it* 
Tiut act permitted only the export of British nianufao 
turos, and intended only to provide for the returns to 
them, and (or the remittance, in goods, of British fortunet 
from India ; both on the ships gf the Company^ The pro* 
posed measure must, in the nature of it,, make tlio trade 
from India not merely a vehicle for the remittaiioe of 
fortunes acquired there, or the pioduue of BiUish maoit* 
factures, but a general trade; and what is a still more 
ladual change, mste<ul of a iunituxl amount of tonnage 
not incompatible with the C'nra|>anv’s system, it admits 
all ships, without .my limitation, or option on the patt of 
the C'oinpany: it tinows all India open to those siii^, and 
thus sets aside the Comp my from being tlie sole channel 
.lu.i iiu'diiun of (in trade, through then own siiippiug, or 
shipping engaged by tlicm, wliicli completely divests 
them of tliu iasi reituiant of exclusive privilege iu that 
tr.ule. . > * 

Ituould be no argument to say,, that in a tsiide,,by 
rluv now gam hltic, they might ad|l|iiit> without 
iniK ii sacnlicc, the rest ot the cotiitneroial world to share. 

Tlic los^ of tlin Indian monopoly, such aa it was left 
by the Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow procctsf, 
in the entire suuversion of the CoaiiMny,fbeth in tlieit 
entnu.ercial and political capamtvViaPd of that, aystfm 
ssliicii the Legislature has afqiqmtudif^ the government 
oi 'iittish India, of which systeii^(i^Op0)|ihhiy.wtns an 
iittegi.il and essential pm t* • v i** '• 

It the Indiaki trade were thrwo opeihs’*hips waukl, 
at first no doubt, swarm, intol k, an<*‘'tbere he 

a 1 utuoui competitiou in the tnarketa, both ahfPhd and . 
at home Goods would be .qnheneedin opst -theie, m. 

F w6tt 
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Well as deterior^Ud in q.ualit}^: the selling prices 'at' 
home, alr^y too low, reduced still lower, arid the 
inarket overstocked. This was the cftect, in some mea- 
sure, produced by throwing op^n the trade in the tim^ 
of Oliver Cromwell, M’.ho, after the experience of a few 
years, revived the Company. TRc same effect followed 
from the collision of the Old arid New Companies, in 
the beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
unite, and theii: union received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It u not snificipnt to say, on this bead, that in^* 
creased demand abroad yill produce increased supply, 
and the diminished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so that things will, at length, in both countries, 
find their due level. From the natmc of tlie Indians and 
their division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in PJurope, to meet an increased demand by increased 
production ; and it is still less easy, when they can sub- 
sist by furnishing things of low or ordinary quality, to 
make them 'aim at excellence, which the supposition of 
increased sales at home kould require. But of such an 
increase, in tlje present and prospective state of the 
trade in Indian imports, enough has been above said to 
shew the improbability ; and before that supposition 
could, in any case, be realised, the ruin of the parties 
immediately embarked in the trade (a trade so distant, 
requiring large capitals, and making slow returns) might 
be corainetecl, yv^ith the ruin also of the Company, whose 
.establishment would have been deranged by ihis great 
change. , If the change itself did hot occasion the fall of 
the Company, the disappointments which the private aeJ-' 
venturers \q9uld not fail to experience would, by 'them, 
be charged to the inffiience of tlic remaining privileges 
of the Company, and, they would not rest until tlic 
whole were c:ttinguished. But it may be observed here, 
and it is <111 observation which might be urged more foriu- 
lally a.nd fully ^ that although thcjCompany have the just- " 
est claim to ihos^tetritori^^ which powers' vested in 
them byftliQ, ability of thdir ser- 

vants, arid hav^ qticorifttered, have'ena- 
blpd them to>eqmrc, that this n^£ was never ([ucs- . 
tioned,f,until the acquisitions, and corisequendy the merit 
miJlKiing thero^ bifc^ame; great ; yet that, ill a more pe- 
^.i^har sence, all the priiWlpalm^rts and labb of Bri- 
1 tiih 
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tish India arc their property^ acquired in their pq^ely 
oomipcrcial period^ either with their money or 
fVom the- native princes of the court try, arid^ that 
power . 9 f admitting settlers and traders to Ihc^ strictly 
prongs fo the Comp^^^ ^ \ v > * ^ 

One part of the present system, and a^b^nefioial onfe 
fur all parties, is to nave only one place of sate fbr lddiaii 
goods, that is London ; to make afl salq^’ 'by public auc- 
tion at stated periods, and these sales to be regulated an3 
conducted by the Company. With the proposed 
largements, it would seem hatd^ possible to contini^e 
that practice. Diflercnt towns ybuld have their own 
sales7 at their own times. Individuals might*' frequently 
chuse to dispose of their goods by ptivate bargain. The 
general resort of buyers which the sales were wont tb 
bring to London, a resort often productive of other cottr- 
niercial speculations, would thn$ be at an end ; and the 
benefit derived from public auction, when that was the 
sole mode, would be lost, in the midst Of itnany private 
sales and competidons: but to dispose of the gooch 'of 
the Company by private negociation, might* opOii b 
door to 'many ; abuses, which would’ r^ndhr that mOdetO- 
tally unsuitable for their business.’ The Company, ivith 
such a competition, could not go on to^purchase the goods 
of India- With the cessation of llieir Indian trade, 
their Indian subordinate factories, which havb’been rear- 
ed in the coui^ of more" than a Oentbry, and which 
arc the seats of the best martuf^turOs produced in the 
country, must be abandoned, and all the commercial 
branch of their civil servants be thrown o6t of employ. 
Their purchases of goods at home, the Indiarf inafk- 
et, must also cease, with the circulation of money Which 
has enabled them to support their credit in England, and 
to provide tor the payment of bills, which it has^ hbCu 
loug and necessarily the practice to draw on them from 
India j a practice which| under such a change of cir- 
cuui&tances, could , not be continued : and, in general, 
iho great aid which the potUical. alfains of British India 
liave, at alV timefi!, dferived froiii ctoime?ciaP credit 
and resources pf the fcompany With the i^ene- 

ficial co-operatipn pf the different pahs of the Company’s * 
system, must .thus be destroyed. In like maimer, the 
Company must cease to employ tfao numeroual^ss of 
^ ■■ ^ fexcoJiebt 
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■ ' excellent ships they have engaged , for the Indian trade^ 
ships constructed for warlike defence as well as for com- 
ivierce, and rendered expensive only, by being necessa* 
riiy destined iand fitted fer the peii’ormance of jiolitical 
services. Those ships the Company have contrikjoted to 
employ fbt tlie.term of their duration: there is a large 
capital embarked in ttem, and they can be. employed in 
no other way'^thati in that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept op, the means>of con- 
veyance they have hitherto, so well afforded for troops, 
anti the large supplies of Uitval and military stores Annu- 
ally sent to India, must be lost. 

Blit there is no reason to. believe the evils would end 
here. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe. British ships, 
when permitted to range at pleasure through the Indi iii 
seas, how^ever interdicted from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, eitlier by resorting to it as the country 
ships, do, under color of carrying on the coasting trade, 
or by other means obtaining teas, and the other prodiic-* 
tions of China, atthe most convenient Indiaii ports. Love 
of gain, disappointments, in other ways; the hope of im- 
punity, would stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. * British subjects, who 
now navigate the Indian Seas, sail from some one of our 
established settiemenis there, and are amenable to the 
laws of it: it would not be so with men having no do- 
micile in India. In ranging the numerous islands and 
coasts of the Eastern Soas, where they would be unk nown, 
and whence they could, not be followed to England by 
complaints, the probabihty of impunity might tempt tjiem 
lo commit upon the weak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Endishnien, acts of injustice and licentious- 
ness, which would wound the national character, raise 
complaints^throughout Indb, and set the people against 
ns. In this manner *the Fortugiiese formerly rendered them- ' 
selves odiomtin the East, and contributed to the downfall 
of their own power. - In Chiti^ wbere^bc effects ^ such a 
spirit would W most to be feared, we '^ittii es^erGise no au- 
thority, sufficient tocoiitrouL men obt within the reacli of 
<tbe Indian Governmentsj or to defeat their seliemes and as- 
sociatior^a for eluding the laws. Practice would embolden 
tliom, aitid time iucieasc their numbers. It fs hardly con- 
ce^ble they would not venture upon irregularities which 
^ would 
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would offend the Chinese Go vernimnl^: Who#?. tb€| 
delinquents escaped to England . with; 
doubtless take satisfaction of tbe:natrau4^&ctocy .i« and 
the pride and jealousy of that government^ alarmed bj!" 
rop^eatecl instances of this nature, from the desultory 
visits of a new order of Englishmen, insubordinate to 
the representatives .of the natiof), might determine to 
dismiss the whole together. If thia Extreme case he not 
supposed, which however is too probable and tOO^ mo-* 
inentous in its consequences to be hazarded, can. it be 
doubted, that whilst the duties on tea continue at even th<?. 
fourth part of what they are at present, private English 
ships adventuring to the Eastern Seas will not, by means 
of country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of smuggling 
them into this kingdom ? The consequence seems in- 
evitable, and the ships of our own country, especially if 
allowed to chuse their port of discharge, as the pro^ 
posed change seems to require, would have facilities, 
which those of foreign Europe or America could not coin- 
rnand. In these ways, the China monopoly of the Com- 
pany, redneed in its profits, would be rendered like- 
wise insecure, and in the end untenable ; and the nobie^ 
fleet of ships, employed in that trade by the Com- 
pany, must be also laid aside. How the immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from the very 
bigii duties on tea, could, under such circumstances, be 
realized, or a substitute found for them, nuw be an im- 
portant, ami, to all appearance, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

^ But a more serious consequence than all thesn would 
still remain. A free trade to India would, unavoidably, 
draw after it the residence of numerous and continually 
increasing Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at first, be opposed to their settling in the country. When 
all restraint to the importation of ships and goegis is 
taken off, men must be allowed to follow. their property, 
and to remain at the place where they, land .it till they 
have: disposed of it: they inustba^afiDwed to navigate the 
Indian Seas, and to return to tbo sattie place when :thcir 
business calls them : they will thus^ insenvsibfy,! and' with 
hardly .reasonable grounds for ro^positioo# domiciliate 
themselves } nor would ao: unsuccessful tSide prevejp: 
theifi, but ipany u^ould seek to idcunnify themsehres on 

shorn 
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shore for their losses by the voj^age. The instances of 
such settlements will be numerous, and it will be impose 
sible for any polipo to follow up the cases of individuals,^ 
*And continually to exercise a rigorous system of exclu- 
sion, This has not hitherto been clone, though attended 
with comparatively little clifGculty; and the attempt 
would soon, under ' the hew order of things, be aban- 
doned as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, fol- 
low. Large conimunitics of Europeans will struggle lor 
popular rights : new feelings with respect to the 
country, new interests and attachments will then spring 
up ; and in a region so remote, so rich and po[j\iious, 
and so accustomed to yield to the ascendancy of t!ie 
Eu*'opean character, t!ie tendency and process of these 
things cannot l.e diilicult to conceive. 

With tijc proijpect of all these consequences, commer- 
trial and jiolitical, bclorc die (-’onrt, it is iinpossihle that 
they, as ruithful guardians of the interest comi^urtcd to 
their care, or as men trulj’ solicitous for tlio wcl iaro of 
their country, wljuli they profess thei«s(?lve;> to be, can 
advise tlicir constituents to setk a renewal of their ('bar- 


ter, on conditions which would dcwspoil it of all its solid 
•advantages, c!ej)rivo the Comjiauy of ilicir most valua- 
ble privileges, and ineaiaicitate them from [K ilbrniing, 
for tncmsclves and tla; luitio'i, the part hidua io assigned 
to them in the Indian system. Such a further enlarge- 
ment of the Indian trade, in favor of individuals, as 


may he compatible with the preservation of thesii essen- 
tiai objects, the Court wiil, in present circumstances, 
certainly be disposed to recommend, "i'hcy will be ready 
to enter into a serious ciujuiry concerning the concessions ^ 
width may be made, tviihout trenching upon the prin- 
ciides established by the Act of 179.5; and they trust 
tiiiit the justice and wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers 
Will not require the rompany to make essential sacrifices, 
for the saf^e of giving to tlk Public what would, after all, 
be more an ideal than a real benefit, and be, in other 
respects, productive of incalculable disadvantaged. 

The other important proposition which' is next to be 
Considered, is the transfer of the Indian Army to the 
Kit)g. The reasons assigned for this proposition are, 
that an end inay be put to the jealousies and divisions 
tvhicli have tbo much prevailed, between the officers of 
' ■:- . His 
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His Majesty’s army and those employe^ 
and that the responsibility in the cpiijui^^; of proyidiog 
for the military detence of India, niity ,be ascertainea* 
anti strengthened. . . ^ 

Tlic Indian army is the majh instrutnoiit by which 
the Coinimoy have acquired and retained^ the/territorbU 
possessions they have added to the British Empire. ,The 
people of those countries submitted more easily to an 
ui.'tljority tjxerciscd by means of a body fdrined from 
rai.ong themselves. We fought battles and goy^rded 
pri>v>fK:es as the native powers did ; and our new subject^, 
unvli waI with the sight of a foreign conquering arm}\ 

: >q)pos'''J the government to continue substantially the 
saims ;u:(‘ ! he principal clian^^e to be in the individuals 
who r.xoicascd it. Tlie constitution and character which 
ihis Indian army has acquired, have been the subject of 
just ;ulinit*:ino!u The se have been owing, essentially to 
t!ic hai'.jjy iulxture (jf bravery and genorosity, of firmness 
nna k nnluess, exercised 4ov»'ards tlse Sepoys by their 
!lui'o;>i:aii orLicers. The supenor lights and . energy of 
iiie h/ijropcan char ,(aer have directed tlie powers and 
. incilijiUx' t!ic prejudices of the native troops; but it 
v*M.s horac c r.hc oilicer'i knew the people and tlieir preju- 
dices welL 'riiosc ofiicers had been trained up among 
titeui tVoiii an early age; liie nature, the usages, and the 
laiigiuge (.»(’ i!u! natives, were become familiar to them ; 
and tlie natives, remarkably the creatures of habit, iu 
return, from being aceuslumed, became attached to them. 
Wiihout such knowledge, liov/ever, on the part of the 
olVicers, they might every day have revolted the minds of 
•so pccidiar a race, and have alienated them from our ser- 
vice and gf)vernment. . . ' „ 

. 'An Indian military education, from an early age',. i% 
essinuial to the formatipn of a good Sepoy officer, and 
gradual rise in tlie service by senioritj*;, is no less indis- 
pensable. In this way, the Indian aijmy has been cbnsti- 
tilled and reudeiiyil eminently cfecici)t| aut^ll fficasqres, 
tending to change or wcaT^eu t^e eohstituent pf fhis 
fabric," arc^^ to he .deprecated. 'When, exc^p^ng ,a few 
reginierits of ICufojKian artillery and infantry, ^he whol® 
military Toree of British Indiji was. composed pf iSeppy 
corps, tj|e officers. of that army, of coin-se, ^ssessed eiir 
tire the emoluments and advantiiges which' the serviiie 

afforded 
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afibrded: . The inteodoci^OR of -European troopa from -Hia 
Majes^’a^aiuDj^-^iato Ii^a altered- tbis:’Staie;\of thinga. 
¥oatig: afficesa;^!p^’'iio Indian eaperieoccv^'Eidio had obo 
taineif their. cooKaissioes by purctnsd, took'-rank of tBOn- 
of long and tiied semce ^ die-King’s officeraMrere^tbonght 
to come mi lalao, for too- large A Aare of .employ meats and 
advantagea. To redress «he'Compla»nta >wbtcb the Com- 
pany’s oifficers made of.supercessuHM and parttaHties^ and 
to give them a better share of the benefits of the sermce, 
tvas tbeleading dbtject of Lotd Cornwallis’s Military. Plan 
of 1 794) and with liiai a prinetpal motire for proposing to' 
transfer .the Indian army to the Kingi no other practicable 
. means having then occurred to him. But-the object was, 
in suh^nce, attained by the Military Regulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with His Majesty’s Govornment, without 
that transfer) of which his Lordmip did not revive the 
idea on his last return to India, those regulations having 
given-increased rank and retiring pay to the officers of 
the Cotopany’s army. The onuses of complaint, how- 
ever, .did not entirely cease. To avoid - the collision of 
authorities, the Company had adopted the usage- of ap- 
pointing^ the Commander, in Chief of the King’s troops, 
also their Commander in Chief ; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Company’s offiems, resident from 
early youth in India, possessing little influence in Englahd, 
unknu.wn to officers of high raakin His Majesty’a service, 
have thought themselves treated with- less favoor and dis-- 
' tinction, than youn'ger officers of that service recently - 
arrived, but ' better patroniaed. You know,- Sir, that 
there liave bcen inatances of this sort, which the Court, 
tvith the .-sanction of yourt. Board, have interposed to' 
repress : but as Jong as the-jBritish force in India is made 
up of two armies, sG didbiently^constitated, with so large ■ 
a portion .of King^s* officers,., the whole commanded by 
generaie of His i^jesty’s sefvioe,. there will, probably, 
be real or apprehOmipd gnmnd for. the like complaints. 
They do .not ai^ .faepaine-roneiariHy has the honour to 
belong to His Majesty and the other sorvws'ttie Company, 
but becatue the coosututiomof the tuto mrimOs are radi- 
cally d^iisnt, and'iBust coutinue so-, whether- the armies 
are undew one head or two. The Indian army cotinot bo 
maintainedorithout officers attached to itffomciri^ly age, 
and riaif^. by seniority. Frequent changes of King’s regi^ 

‘ ments 
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mcnts serving in India, and the consequent frequent arrival ' 
of young men, protnoteti-in tfiem gp ipurobaie^ tuiUiucittlMiv^ 
avoided: tbc> former cksa witlbe«am|Kiratkcfy;iMfeiid^'>; 
to the' King’s ccmimnclers^,' the ; laltelr wilP'teveranliBt^ii 
tbemthe^connectioniiM those ootpinandersi dr of tnea 
influence in England*' It! k; not difficult to aaepitbei'vfore^^' 
to which side tile exercise of military- jtattteUiage.wilUeain'} ’ 
and to prevent c^ses of -complaint, -llnd to keep the ,bav. 
lance even, mu!^ b'e an important c^jecl kt the GoVi^-. 
raent,o6 'India. It does not seem tbe vray to e^ct tbts^ to - . 
put the Indian aruly wholly iu die power of the Cemd- 
inander in 'Chief, it is- of the partiality of that station<of : 
which the Company’s officera ime sometimes ctmplainedii ■ 
and the Court -see no reason whatever to suppose, tl^- 
their jealousy and dissatkfactiou would be removed,' 
putting them entirely under its Control; and, indued, hy - 
placing two armies, of such dillerent races arid so diffisr* 
entiy constituted, under tiie-same master, it would seenk 
tiifficult to avoid attaching the idea of permanent inferior 
rity to that which was Indian^ Nplr is it a thing to be 
takcnd\)r granted, that tbe Sepoys,' so much, as oiveady 
observed, under the influence of habit, would chuse to lie 
transferred from that service to which the}'' have been 
alwa^'&.accustomed, to one of which tliey have little expe- 
rience,- .and that experience net aUvay-s of a eoncilmtory 
kind. To place the officers of the Indian army wholly 
under that authority of which they have hitherto eotn- 
plained, docs not certainly appear to be rhe way to render 
them easy. It^raiglK, on the contrary, lead to serious ' 
discontent; and though the Court would be far from 
countenancing that spirit among.their officers,'or yielding 
to ally irregular exertion of it, yet ihmust besaid, on the . 
otiicr hand,, tliot those officers: aue a body of men who 
have deserved too well of the CcMopany imd their country, 
to have real causes of discastent; and that it would' be' 
imiiolitio 16 adopt any sytstem, likely' to generate- sucit’ 
causes, either aniotig them or tire- men they command. 

With regard lo tlid.utbervrattoa os^gned for the pro- .< 
|K>sed chanige^ the Coort^beg leaxmitw MseEvo, in the flvst.r . 
place, duct they do notpctceive tbe.neeaflUWycQMieeaen > 
between the incoavenienoe which is aUeg^d» aa#iibe' 
remedy suggested^ for it j since j if it were, true that th‘o 
question of reiponaibiUty in fingUmdy. 'rdtpecung^ilib.ap- ; 

H * . .F. - - ..poinfipenb . 
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' jmntment bf^oniinairder>iir>Chio]f, lay under an obscurity 
aifd uncertainty detrimental to the public service, it. 
not appear th^llow that the Indiaii army ought to bp 
tmnsfeite^ lii^be King, to remedy this defect. Bui, ip 
tfae.binnble’ apprebensioh of the Gb^, iio obscurity.||an^ 
over that boe^ion. The appointnidiit of Cbmmatiders-ih- . 
Chief df the King’s forces there re^s with His Miyesty, 
and the officer choseriliy biin will, W virtue of his com- 
mission, 'geiiendly comniand the' Company’s army ou 
service. The appointment of Commanders-in.^hief for 
the Company’s army is placed, by law, in the first, in- 
stance, in the Court of Directors, but with a power vested 
in His Majeky to annul such appointments. This neces-t 
sarily points to an agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Directors^ in respect to 
those appointments, and the Court are not aware, that 
they have, on any occasion, used the share of porver left 
to them by this arrangement, for the exercise of which 
they feel that they are responsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must,, at the sitine time, humbly, 
express their opinion, that 'the jaw, as it , now stands, ts 
wisely conceived, since it does not halve the'^bsponsibility, 
bat double it, roaking^ both His Majesty’s Government 
and the Court of Directors fully answbrable for tjie' ap. 
pointment of the Company’s Cornmahders-in-Chief :..ac|cl 
if it should still be said, that, in point of fact, tbeseJeq* 
tion of a Commander-in-i^ief for His Majesty’s forces 
may be rendered difficult, by. reluctanc^ on the part of 
the Court j lo accept of the same officer i^ 'the command 
of the! Company’s army,' it may be justly replied, that 
they make a sacrifice tb the public interest, in agreeing 
that the Cominanders^in-Chief of HfS Majesty’s shall' also, 
be the Company’s j andi.Wben lie is not only to command, 
tifeir army, hilt bkpects tb be l^de a Member bf their 
civil and pbltticat Gbverniabnt^ it cannbi be deemed 
unreasonable^ that^cy islrdbld possess the right of satis^. 
fying tbem^iyes its to bis 'cbm^tency for filling those 
high offiemiV is it, k's Tliey inlnk, to ,^.:sijqwi| 

frem theoretical fls^oiiihg^ Or by m appeal to facts, ‘fliat 
the.' service wifi suffix," of. has snflli^bd, by their assertipa 
of;thwright.'’- ; ■ 

Bot the strongest objections of the Couh tq the pro- 
posed iiiansfer from political coniidei'atibiis. They 

' conceive 
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conceive the, contioaanfce of 

of the Company to iiie ^seotial to^tjje 1 

thfe ciyil, financial, ^.political. Co- 

accotflifig to the p,r#nt 

verrimeut has hitherto., been re?pwt<td, .b# 

subjects and foreign powers, becai^ it pos^ W 1 5. 

military force. Organizing 

rcducifeu at pleasure, appointing its Q^cea^ tewaf^Wt 

merit, lunishing the unworthy, 

fortable“ retirement, of the vetemn >old.ier 

and, in short, exercittng aU the funcUops of » «g| 

power over a very numerdus body of men 

S' it' has pressed air the respectability and. tl^; 

benefit of their attachment and fidelity. 

the Members of the, civil, Oovernment and.^e^y pf 

civil servants as belonging to .hev bave. 

themselves, and as tl>e first order la the state, , they 

paid at willing obedience to tbeir. authonfj; K 

Siereby uphefd their internal administr^iou a,i^ thw. 

consequence 4road. . The pitroductipn 

regimehts lias faeen understood, as it 

merelv in support of the public interest “ndet the exist- 

Sg system ;Tut If % Cpmpany vv®*®' 

the wbblfe of their military force and power ; ^ 

to be no longer masters pf. » 

capable of entertaining any soldiera nor of g S _ 
suEalfern’s'cqmwiMion ; if 

have so long loohed up to them, wei'e 

from them^ the people must consider them power ^ 

fallep arid drawing, rapidly to^aclo^. 

their Governments a gehemlco^ql ' f ' 

ment of the army, and to their f 

administration' of their affi^n^^ould f ^ 

assurance to the contrary. .Those serva^s,^^^^^^^ 

mYto V 11 *««?««« .« tto 
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the exercise of 

. ihopi^ to the distancj^ of: hairtbe globe, 

would throw t^e iofieahs aqd tlie tcakptktiod of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the scale of the' military dep^^^ent,. 
which;^ pon^UtUt^d by IHis Il^jesty, might easily be led to 
slight the 4 :ivij servants of a meaner master, and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it 
has been usuafto consider the military power, apd those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they sch?, iri some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civiland political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’is Government, in short, 
lowered and ovef-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court,' continue to possess the autliority 
necessary for the proper .administration of the atlairs of 
^at great empire; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

But this is not the only way in which the measure in 
cjuestion appears tO:the^ Court to be pregnant with danger. 
It proposes to place in the entip disposal of the Crown, 
a regular army, amounting to one hundr^ and forty 
thousand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European officers, having a giL;:at variety of places of 
honor and emolument ; and all the vast patronuge attach* 
ing to such, an army (sayirtg the nomination of cadets) 
Would, mediately or itniti^diatbly, be undertbe influence 
or control pf some of the i Members oP ftis Miijfesty’s 
Government. This would be a signal departure from the 
spirit ahd letter of the Acts of 1784 and 1793, a pro- 
fessed principle of ivldch Was, that Indian patroTyige, 
civil and snilitary; 'should bt kept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants ‘of th#'CrOWii. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a pre^sition so momohtous ; but 
they beg leave, with the deference, to state, that 

they would deem ira' rferelfttibh of Ihehr duty, to which* 
nd consideration subtnit, to recom- 
mend any mdiasurb qf to' the adoption of 

ibeir constituents.' Kpd^ing hbWieter, Sifv your concern 
for tl^ 'j[)romotron of the pqblitriinteresf, 'a ebne^^ which 
we hdve frequently witnei^d; fte Court still flatter them- 
•^lves,;"ttjttt the cqiisrdeiatibn of the renei^l of the Com- 
jlany^s Charter, a medfsure wfiifeh thdy ‘ to be for 
. the inttfest of the nation as well as of the Company, will 
V''- ‘ ■ ■■ - go 
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go on without your in^isting^pn this p|r4^si|i<Ni^ or.Biijr 
further on the ottip^iWhicb hAshbeh ^aa 

luA^. be realty. qoi^pAtibl^ 

prp^it Indian 'i 

We ha^^thc^nor tb be. Sip,' . V 
Your most 6b'edient..hthnhlcwih^fltk,. " 

f^gnedj ’V Edwaabi PjiiWy, 

OHAAtEs GitANT, 

The lit. Hon. Robert Dundas, , . 

&c. <8ic. iJtc. ' ' '-i 


. • ,'■ No. IX. .. '■ "V 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondenect: 

The 28th February 1809. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported ’ to the 
Committee, that in consequence of an invitation from the 
President of the Board of CoatEmssioners,. they hi^ yes- 
terday a.n. interview with him, in which be cti.scoursed 
-with them on the present state pf the negotiation for the 
renewal.of the Company’s Charter. He inquired, in the 
first place, whether the Company would have occasion to 
apply to the Public for'peepniary aid in ^e course, of the 
]M-esent year.- To this inquiry the Cbaifnian and. Deputy 
answered, that from. an. estimate lately made up of the 
Company’s receipts and payments, till the mo.iith'of Ja. 
nuary 1810, it appeared pf<>bub(le.they ‘might be able to 
do without any puo|ic assistance tHl.tliat period ; but that 
Uiis could not be positively af&rin«d by the Chairs without 
further and more certain investigatida. Mr. Duhdas.tben 
said, that if the Company were noi under a nene^ify of 
coming to Tarliameot this, session on the score of -their 
hnaaces,.he though^ U..sWw1d be .expedient toidefay the 
agitation of the subject .da the Charter in Parliadi^ till 
next session, becai^e tbe,.,Gdd^l:^: of fhe House of 
Commons for inquiring intp the. st^epf .the. Company’s 
aSairs, recently. te^ppoifl^(|».,Mhg r^Qi;it %b je^aminc 
into all the graiA . liNT^aijjhds of would 

necossari^, engage tnVpub%jattm)iti,on the renewal of 
the Charter, .it .would be . expected. by the'Pfo^se, that the 
reports or.thiat ^onunittee slipul]^ be sabmitti^ to tliem^ 
before .the ^efniou of . the. renewal jw^ btoua^ forward,' 
aiid from the number und weight of the subjects to be 

investigated, 
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investigAtcd, it ^would be impracticaWe to report iipoa 
theiHi soon enough to afford sufficient time to the House to 
*go through the consideration of them in the remainder of 
the session: it was, therefore, Mr/ Dundas’s opinion, 
that it would be advisable to postpone the agitation of the 
Question until next Session ; but before he fixed his deter-« 
iQiilatioh, he wished to receive the sentiments ot the 
Chairs and the Committee of Correspondence on this im- 
portant point, and those sentiments would probably in- 
fluehce him in shaping his answer to the last letter of the 
Court, dated 13th January 1809, on the renewal of the 
Charter. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman be^ leave 
to state, that they, in reply, expressed their opinion to 
be clearly in favor of proceeding with the business of the 
Charter this session, if it should be practicable for the 
Committee of the House to make the requisite reports in 
due time. 

The Committee having deliberated oti this communica- 
tion^ are of opinion, ficsijt:, that it will be necessary to 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the homo 
finances of the Company for the current year ; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
session, even if the Company should stand in need of no 
pecuniary aid; but, thirdly^ that if the Select Com* 
niittee cannot prepare their reports in due time, and His 
Majesty’s Ministers deem it proper to wait till next ses- 
sion, the Court must, of course, acquiesce; yet in the 
wish and hope, that if any'drcumstances should occur in 
the course of th^ present "session, favori^le to the agita-^ 
tion of the measure, it may still be fought forward ; 
and if not in this session, as early as possible in the next ; 
to which end the Committee will be very ready to proccecl 
with the President of the Boafd of Commissidiiers in the 
discu^idns already cominenced.' ^ ' 

No. X, 

5 th' December I80d. 

Reaid'8tid Abproii«j draft of a letter to the Rt. Hoik lto> 
bert Dund^ proposing that'tbe discti^ibns betweeti him 
and the Coiirt> on the subject of the Cfairt^'/ bd'resumnd, 

'* investigatad 
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rroo) the point at which they were left by the letter &o(n 
the Chairman and Deputy, dated 13th January iat^ * 


No. XL 

i 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Cbatrn>an 
to the Ht. lion. Robert Dundas, noticed art/Aej 
preceding Minnte.^( Private f 
Sir, EasUindia Houses Sth Deiember^ 1309» 

From the conference the Chairs had the honor to hold 
with V Oil on the 13th of February, on the subject of a 
ron('\\al of the Company’s Charter, we were given to^ 
iin.i t tniid, that although His Majesty’s Ministers did not 
iifom Tv expedient to bring that subject under the consi«^ 
<ki.Mion of I’drliamcnt in the session then preceding, it 
it> ht, 111 then opinion, be proper to prepare for the 
of it in the next following one* 
now, therefore, by the authority of the Committee 
of ( oiitspondence, whom the Court of Directors have 
empowoicd to conduct the details of negociatioa on the^ 
Mibjcct JD cjucstion, beg leave to state to you, that, in 
then opinion, it is desirable the di'ycussion conoerniug* 
the renewal of the Charter should be brought on in ttw 
Issuing ‘'e^s^on, both on account of the general situa- 
Li hi ol tile Company’s affiiirs, and also on account of the 
fuM.LuKir presume on their finances (at ising chiefly from 
* ‘ tic. liefer of certain sums of the Indian debt to Kng-» 
hit !V» h (.Ii wc have already had the honor to represent 
to toil .mdto Lord IJarrowby, and which rendeis neces-, 
Mtch an application for public aid, as may, of itself 
L\[iK cted to lead to a general consideration of the (^ai« 
aariairs. 

V'/c therelore take the liberty to propose, that the dis^ 
c j>^ions between you and the Court, on the subject uf the 
Chaiicr, be lesunii-d, troai thd point at winch they were 
kft by the letter the Chairs addressed to you, under date 
the 13tfa January last. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Yont^most obedient humble s6rvtints, 
fSignedJ Charles Grant, 

, WitJUiAH Astejui^ 

The Rr* Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &t% 
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No;XH. 

. At d.^SHcMA Court ef Diroct^si^hdA on • i ' 

, / Friday, 34 JinHwy .w . t' 

The Chairman laid before the Court, copy of a 
from Loird ^felyille. to the Chair$, il^ed the nth of last 
inontb» upon the subject of continuing to the Eastwlndfa 
Company^ for a further term, their privileges of exdosiVe 
tracfe Olid the government of the J^ritish territorial pcifu 
aessiofns in India, in which his Lordaliip adverts- 
letter addressed to the Chairman and Deputy Cliairttfim,- 
on the\2dth December ISOB^ and td their reply, dated^ 
the IBth January ISOd, and adds, that if the Codrt of 
Directors are willing that the ships, as as goods of 
private merdiants, may be adratned into the trade with 
India, under suck restrictions as may be deemed neces- 
Stiry, he shall be ready to discuss with the Chuifs all the^ 
ether details of the system: and his Lordship atlodiug to 
two points of considerable importance^’ adverted to in the> 
above-mentioned letters, w, the first reftitbig to the 
transfer of rbe Company's army to the Crdwit, * upon 
which subject circumstances may possibly suggest t) 10 ex-» 
pediency of adopting other ineasdresj|' for promoting the 
discipline and efficiency of ti>e army in India ; and the 
second point, being the IndiiM debt, upon which subject 
bis Lordship observes, that tlte period he shohid liope is 
arrived, for providing, out' of the Compan^^^s own re- 
sources, without any pecunlai^ aid from the Public, the 
mcahs of euahiiiig tnem to satisfy all the claims of their 
Indian creditors* 

Orderdd^ That it be referred to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to consider what reply it may be right and 
proper to make to the letter froirf Lotfl Melville, now 
read Valid to report theft opinioil tlKeveoa to the Court* 
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No.3CHl.^, 

Letter fnm l^v)^«NMSS%lyiUe 

to thf Chatrnuiin iWf Depu^ Chairqau, dated the 
IVh Decembee,^mirhmm ht m pteceding 

»hnf 

yotfaiTli^uig frQoa y»u» tf»t tto 
opinion «f <be Court Dnrecturfi, that a pirtfxwitf^ 
kbonUlbiRWjbnutted (|jh Pariiameik m the ooniae ofjlihfL 
iiextOMNun, for contk>uin(; ^tp ^he CootMi^ 

for « fiuther tfrm, ^ir twUegm V «w^mpivi^tra£k (t9d 
the goiwHaant of tfae.BriiMh tnrritoanii itompgij^ in 
India ; it will be nepeasaiyt bafhre 1 ma ^fic^ead wkb> 
you to the dncussiiqi of that gnestion in atl ita -dataii^, 
that certain prehonnary ntatter cbei^di be agaia btoughg 
under year cooaideratipn, ^ , 

In, A letter whieh.! addretnpd ;tg ^ Cbxinaeo and 
Deputy Cbatraaao, op the 29t^ ^^itipar l$OE, the 
outhote of aa^fiiift ayat^, in rejiaid to the trade betmeit 
this jBjf^atcy^aitd, ^ ^t4a<hes, weep atated, an Bk 
Majaity’e^wei’(M|)«i^att^time wepe willing to furo* 
po8e.t9>]^¥le>k* that letter, datodthe. 

f 3th t^pq^pry .19^9 > oetyhsd xwwna werp urged, foe 
the Cf^rt of l^j^Qtors daoiimg tp ** advise their cent 
** st'0t$ifltsUiMmt a reopwai or ihetr Cktrier, 00 wim 
** duktn#. whiefar (4s asserted.by J^e Cbairwa and Do* 
puty Chairman} ** would despiiu it of all }ts eotid 'ad«« 
*< vantagev deprive ^eCoapapy^pf 
** pNviiegcs, and inpapaciute them for perrorouog;^ , 
** thomadues aud the toalaoii, the pert bitfaarto assumoL 
** tothemintteladtaqBysteiii.^ /% 

I do notfodMt r^uifite, io thia^stage cd^ the 
.to enter upon ^ minute ,«xaiwn^^ pf the aji^pg^ta 
lr>m which that conclusion was drawn, Jddny-tx caeoi 
have reference to poHiWe danger^ wluch might lurue 
from a system of trade wholly unreatrioted ; amunst which 
dangers, however, k was expressly admitted in mv let* 
t<>i , that It wooM be essentially necessary to goardu A 
considerable portion of their leasoning, also, would lead 
to the infereoee, as a general proposition, applicable to 
all cases of foreign and distant trade, that a monopoly 

o was 
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MffS moreTbj|n{! 6 ci 9 l jjo.both coiinti'iM tbm a{\ unrestrained 
4 Qinaiefce}f,aiKl that the facilities intended to be afforded 
to privatii!, trade with India, by the Act of n 9 .?»'>were 
luexpedienf and impolitic. Then| ere several stiii|i^icnt» 
in the lottfr, in which I fplly ceAc^ ; but it is uaneces* 
sary to advert to them et 'present, because, if the Court 
of Dfrectqrs adhere tO' the abeve>nieutioued detonnitia- 
tion, I cannot bold out to you the least expectation, that 
His Majesty’s Government will be disposed tQ< depart 
£rom the proposal contained in my letter, or that they 
will, coocttc in any' application to Parliamemy 4br the, 
comwuaoee of a system of trade, conducted under all 
the restraints now imposed upon it, and >for the pei> 
mancncy of which the Court of Directora have so stre> 
nuously contended. If they arc willing, on the other 
hand, that the ships as well as goods i^' private mer- 
chants, may be admitted into the trade with India, under 
such restrictions as may be deemed necessary, I shall be 
ready to discu|s i^uh you all the -other details of the 
system- . , > 

Tbcre are two 'points, boiwevor, of considerubie im- 

J iortance, which are adverted M in the abovermentioned 
etters, and on which it may oe advjsabletbat 1 should 
state to you shortly what occurs to me. 

The first relates to the tfansfer of the Company’s army 
to the Crown; a measure which has been firequently 
suggested by persons intimately acquainted with the mi- , 
Jitary conpems of. the Company, and -whose opinions 
arc cntitfed to great coj^sideratioii. It is impossible, how- 
evci, not tq admit, that several weighty objections to 
such a dhangraro ^atcd'io rbd'fetter of the I3tk Ja- 
nuary 1809. (Events 'wbi<^ has’e' since occurred must, 
aho^bavc an Inflhetice id'delHdlng't^s Question, and may 
poswlil^ expediency of adopting other mea- 

suresi fbr’p^Oting the disdif^o and eifiticncy of the 
army in India. Further discus' vin on this subject may 
be deferred till a future oppttttunity, and any arrange- 
ments which may be dcamed pjppper can be carried into 
edeet, without bating riliiourse to apeeial legislative 
cuamfopnti. ‘ . I,. **!i ‘ . 

other point to .which I allude, ,ts^t;i^ woposition for 
cuabltng, the Company to meet the heavy ^mands which 
h-Ci^etBen expected, aodVliicb,' to a vmtSio' extent, have 

' ' ■ since 
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shce'ccnH^apoR them, by th^* wanfafer 
debt tii^'thii country. All uncertainty , as to the |M98Bi8le? 
amount of those dema)idrt’'ia tKrtt rdi^rel|<j'h|ld'tf]A'ipeii' 
nod, i4i|rtiouid hope»i<iMlnirrlved>^W urificb, daring 
years^ 'Ore h«v« looked wwekli with ' an xidly / ^ for provia 
dingout'of the CtMnpany'a osm-’iwfosrces^ without any 
]>t)Citniaty»l aid from the Pdbtiei the uieaiw Of enabKn^ 
tlieiti to wilisfy all the claim» Of thhit'lTidian dreditors.' 
ThewoefiOlit of Parliament will jMiobaldji be oeecssary 
for oa#r)lln|t'iDto eHPcct any arrangement for that pOffe 
pose}' and If' thn Couitmf Directors' are willing <th&t tbOM' 
discuiiions, oo the renewal of theCbuter, shnl proieed,' 
in so for as relates tO tbu (|Ue8ttQn of thAttudb, on fbb 
principle to which 1 have adverted, I shatf be ready <to 
receive from you any suggestions you may have to offer 
on the subject of the debt, and on the. mode by wfaieh 
you propose that funds for its lirpiidation shall bo pro* 
vided. 

' 1 have the honor to be, Oantlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant) 
(Signei^ MaivitAS. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the fiastJudia Company. 


’ No. XrV. 

« dt a Seerit Court of Directors^ held on 

Friday, 28th Februaiy, 1812. ^ 

7he Chairman frj^m the Gommtttee of (^rrespood- 
cnce laid before the Court the draft of ». reply to Lord 
Melyille's lettey of the 17tb ui December last, sviuch was 
read : 

Orderedt that the same be taken into consideration to- 
forirrow.,, 




."No, XV. ^ 

dt a Secii^t Court Directors^ held oa* > 

• Shtortfoy, 29th FeVnarj^ iStJ. 

The Court proccedeii to take tlie proposed draft of 
a reply to Lord Melvilh’,-, letti-r into cbitsideratiun. 
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.( -w • ' ' ' 

MajSecret Court ^ JDiwtorh held o»' 

' * BJotWaj^, ^ lSi\tk ma. ’ , 

Tb6*<]^ of i^'propoiKd ntply to Lord Jiftil Wile’s 
letter, of tne ^th jDeorabwt.lest, was onaDitofiusly ap- 
proved. 

Xesdeed, Tliat a deputation of this Court be appoint- , 
ed to wait oa His iHiyesty’s Miojnters, in .oonst^uence 
''tbefeof; and that the said deputalioB do conist of the 
Cltti|!iDai\, Deputy Chaimanr Claries Mdls, no.,, the 
Donocahie Wpam £lphiiutone> aaii Kdward> Faery, 
Ssq. 


No. XVIL 

Letter /im the Cb«nnan and Deputy Ghairman 
' to the at. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, with its 
Enclosures f noticed in the Jn^dit^ iUmu/v. 

My Lord, East-lmUo Houses 4tk March 1812. 
We duly received and Hid before the Court of Di- 
rectly your Lordship’s letter of the 17th of DecZidbcr last. 
We Irust that the grear ieyrrtance of the niatter con- 
tained in it will cxpiam, in a satisfactory ihanner, tityour 
Lordsj^p and to His Miyosty’s Government, why an an- 
swer has /at been prepared at an earKer period. 

By that Httvr we think it is tO-be understood, tiutt HU 
iMi^ty’s Ministers have mode ap their minds, not to 
bold 1 out to the* East-lndta'C.wnpny an espectation of 
^beir being dUposed to ooncu; in an ofibr to Parliament 
of any proposition for the ccmtimiance of the prcsens 
system of trade trith Indis, at the close of the term 
ted by the Act of L 19 % whwh Is now nearlif expiring,, 
without a previous oanseiM, tm the part of the East-lndia 
Cofl^yt /a ihe< hasu ef siudt •ranebrreneb, that the 
traqHWftir India shall be est«oded<te'thdtd^s, as well as 
go^ of privAte merehants, under such 'iOstrictions as 
maybe deemed necessary: but that His liUjeli^'s Minis- 
xpe ata of Opuuo% with respect to ty subject of the 
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Indian amy, that tha id^ia which wa$ held out in your 
Lordship’s iettor of the 28th Dccem^r 1808, relative to 
Hi$ transfer of Company V array ta flife Crown, witt 

Adit be conteodplJI^ | and tI:|a|[jj,'HpoD these ^rounds of 
understanding, your Ia>rdsbip trill be prepared to receire 
froih the Court of Directors My suggettioni which they 
may have to* offer on tibrsubpeVoi' the Coaipanv’a dtbt» 
and upon the mode by which the Court propose that funds 

^ ittUipiidation should be provided* 

From the ternys in which the first proposition, inspect- 
ing the trade tvifh India, has been brought to wo nottco 
or the Court, they conceive that it u iiitenaed, on the 
^ait of His Majesty’s Government, td'‘preelnde the Court 
from any furtlicr agitation of a question already so fully 
discussed. The Court, indeed, cannot avoid considering 
this as ttie obvious interpretation of vour Lordship’s letter, 
respecting a point upon which, peihaps, it might be out 
of their power to offer any arguments, not contained ii» 
the letter of the Chairs to youir Lordship, of the 13th of 
January 1802* 

Wbatovet opiniop, Worefore, the past expeiience amt 
daily observation oFthe Court may nave justly indoced 
them to form upon this subject, oi however locontrover- 
tiblp tl^y may beUeVe many of the ai guments to be, that 
are made use of ui the letter of the Cliatis to your Lord* 
ship* to ubich they hane r^erred, they thinh it their duty 
testate, that if tlua alteration, be made an indiqiensable 
condition, on the part of Hm Majesi^s Ministers, of their 
proposing to Parhsfnent Ums renewal # the CoWpanv’s 
privileges, the Couit wil), though reloeiantly, oiler thr^ 
'yneasure to thef^ansideration of tha*Pvopnetoia^ with 
whom alone the power resto of consenting to sueh'u fun- 
daoicntaloliange in tbecerautution of tmX'OBipany. But 
th^ must, at the same time, beg leave, le the’mott uno« 

a uivQcal manner to dcdarc their conviction^ thtcbBunigh 
)is alterattoo snny, and probably villt be attended with 
many serious lucqiiyf hieocea *« the aiiole pf tbat 
Govomoimit, jVbieh* wlstteerex! been 

framed 

^ quiredpRu raaintaiued for .fieeat ^wGdln’a ’pwi^ount, 
and afqipsi undisputed sovareigatyjti tbu Base, ft will not 
give to thc.aafuou those corameentah advanttge^ winch it 
has been the habit of many of the oonimerci^ hiteresu of 
this Country to contemplate. 

The 
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The Court, however, hope it will be understood by 
your 'tiOfdship^ Wat they have entcrtajped this opiniop, 
pot upon the n|jrrpw, and now justly ^xpld^^d gi’Ounpi, 
•which they are ^rry to see has be^n* ityagjned ojf yj^ 
Lordship to exist, that the Company Qs^eever cotiaj|(;|^^q 
a monopoly to be more beneficial in all cases of joraj^n 
“ and distant tr^dtt than m mr(strainM commerce^* ihut 
vppn the conviction with which they have been impressed, 
that an exclusive trade with India is the only one rea^ 
appheabie to the maintenance ot the public interev);it 
that cottQtry]! interwoven as that trade % witli the tcry 
frame and integrity of those possessions, 'and lesting, as 
it does, upon inaQy highly important comideranons^ 
which ar^, in no wise, applicable to other coinmeicial 
establishments, 

In support of these opinions, the Court beg leave to 
enclose abstract copies of the Accounts (A and 3j, which 
have been called fur, and laid before the Comifuttoe of the 
honorable House of Commons upon £ast*Indta Affairs, 
established in 1808, and dbiitinued to the present time, 
wUph they imagine vnll afford a fair representation of thn 
trade io bullion and in goods earned on with India, as 
well by individuals as by foreign nations ; and these ac- 
eounts Will, they trust, ’establish, in a conclusive manner, 
We correctness of the sentiments entertained by tbe Couit 
xespectiog this trade. 

, Ip <;.pmmunicating, hpn ever, those sentiments of reluc- 
(anepf by which the determination of the Court to submit 
the proposition ji^ (question to the Pro|)rietois of Easi-lndia 
fStoch is fvccoto|i;mied, the Court hope it w ill be clearly 
understood, that ibis determination ar^s from a pre-c 
sumption* ^at such military powers as^rc now vested m 
tbeCpmpany wiilbelhft unimpaired* which can alone in- 
duce them to enlertaiii an expectation of tfieir being able, 
in, a manner satisfactory, either for tbe Company ui the 
Ppblic,. to perform the part wbic^ has hitherto been, as- 
signed^to the Company ip jthe Cov^ment of a di^aat 
ompwe ; ,ppd also, that saicn reflations will be adopted, 
as will prmtot the highly drag erous intercptpche of £u- 
ropeans wum tbe East ; and that such arrangeq^eiiits wjU 
be. puide, jn rpspect to pecuniary matters, as will 
enable We Coofipany to meet mW confidence ^ presen|: 
state «f Weirltmjn* Thi Court also ^pe, that in We 

cxteosioti 
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extension of the trilife #l|iclj'the Cp'm]|4riy‘ jjoV .^njoyi 
Uis Majesty’s Mlnlii^ hiive not bad in vinnr>tf» 'bazafd* 
o'us exbelriinent nt^ufferstng* ov%r ail'tbie £bg;^ 

andlrefanVI^^'^^e''n6w brought.' '«rVth so mucll ad« 
^^tage,' botK tO^c andf the Public,' ‘io 

single t)ort of J^.o'hdou. ‘ ^ ^ 

Ir the pVivato inter^bnrsd with India ’should^ In future, 
be 'extended, it may naturally bo oxTCctedi, that upon the 
rettiirh/of peace, a nnbibcr ofBntish seamen will bo 
throWii out of employ ; and the Court are appi'^nsive 
fbaisaOh an intercourse, carried on through jwmeditliii 
of Indian ships and Indian sailprs, rcla^ibg^ n would do 
the spirit of the navigation laws, whiilfi hara always been 
considered to bo the basis of the maritime strength of this 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extreme alarm, 
and will probably give rise tb many disorders. TheCom- 
^pany’s papers and offices might furnish material informa* 
tion, by which, the relation of the Indian trade with thb 
navigation systemf chuld be apj^reciatod, and tlie Court, 
if It sitould be thought likely to be of public utility, are 
ready to have that information collected f but' 'without 
snch call, and without pressing their leasons'^a'f, length;; 
either npon your Lordship or the other Membi^rs of HtS 
Majest^''a Government, they will content tbentselveS'widi 
the declaration thby ’Have already made of tteii* opitiloil 
upon this subject. < ^ . 

The Coprt are desirous of taking this opportilhify to 
oflfer some rema/ks, and to atisarer, in a cursory mauuer, 
part of those public accusations, which ^pve been ao assi- 
duously urged againk the East-India Cooirapy, at»f agfainst 
*the further contmuanec of a system, which, they nope, 
will appear to rest, not upon the grounds of inimvidui^ 
interest, but Upon the firm 'basis of national ad^ntage. ' 
Whatever opinions the Court may >lchver,' up'oii a siibi 
ject in which tfley aVe manifestly intei'ested, alflldoubtlc^ 
be'j^eived with circuin5})eetion-; biit'thu CodiriMllidfc,' 
that may bo'atlbwdd; jfitttiUcupohthfc piifc- 
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faaving^ffjade upoQ the pnh^ici^for for the pro«ec;i> 

tion of ruinous concjsri^fi iaf , if 
Mims in useless an4 iipwpv44eti(^5ji|i^i5^^.j^ 
this head it may ^:^sl^iqpt,4l^4•i‘v^*1i»^® 
that their commercial aqi^ (4410^119 thpfp^piia 
Company's managements, rim^ted), sheep, in 
attended with success, are ..prepared to^sh^^j if 

the prpot' should be dalled for .; and. that thes%adY4PlM®*> 
have been sulfieieiit to allow of a modeiute divideitm to 
the Proprietors of East'India Stock. C^r and abj^jt^H 
dividend, a surplus sum has been apf^ed^:artsio^.,hnnaii( 
this soured,' towards the extension of that territory tbo.: 
'acquisition of.whieh^as been under the immediate .dkec>) . 
tion of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

But the Court are persuaded, that tlie m^nitude of the 
affairs whkh the Company liave had to manage,, has been 
little known and little attended to, otherwise it would, at , 
once, have been seen, that one of the principal difficultien^ 
with which the<^ Company have had to' contend, is a 
capital, not in any respect equal to the great extent, va« 
ricty, apd importance of those ^k^atrs. . ■ . 

The.disbursement of the Company updn 
the single article of commerce in goo<b):and r -:, i, 

wares, &c. or of articles necessary for its io.,,.. i 
management, a disbursement of sums going .r>r. ’ .. v: 
•from a«id<. returning to the Company,. tpm ■ ... ' • « 

one moment to another, was, .at the close of • , ; ; , • 

the year not less than ^bout ...... jff.i4,647,67d 

To this must l^.added,: thu^mpunt df .ad> 
rances in Indip^l^d^at home, for stores of 
varicuskiods,ap^icabletotbepi:rpP4e9^f- 
Government, .and 'inconstant use fair. mUir 
tary equipments^ &c*; of cash, arinss &e. ; <. 

and of debts due to the Company frein va» -: •< 

rious states and princes, &c. ; and other .... , ■ 
articles, making, at. the 'close of jthe lodiau- . 
yearlSiO, about » • • • f-is ■ ,4l 

If to these-sumsbe sul^inetljlbe^til^dtitOi' 
expendii^ mUde -by the Company,. for Stilts 
acquirenmnt of ft territorj'v.’Uritb iotta,.aio«> 
oiuaitioj), ipnd the' Adtaal purchase of> 

Gaixiedfodiraiid t^6^2ftji9d7. 

• ••.' *vt j maiiyjfv 
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^ ’KotfghtforwkttI’ -* " 

tnan]^ foctpirtte xtfid buildtn]^ df^ ''' ‘ 

ducks,, '|)lAtb«se.df S^. i 

considte|M«' suirf W be(fn 
them^ 4i^^iirfO|M 'tfitidii, to P«mK iit 
disbubMd Wt expeditiCHKT, and th<B*tiMi{M<<. ' 
nance of captures aftehratds SbtrebdbrOd up 
to the etenty, viz. If;, ,052,1^ ' 

They form altogether an ag^eg0t4 of ^ 

The eapifal of the Company is 
In money advanced by the ad- > 

venturers, about jf7,780,00h’^ 

And they receive from the aid 
of bonds at home 7,000,000 

And from other contingent > 
credits, at home and abroad, 

about 7,781,953 

Togedier 22,567,953 

IM.I . 1 . ! ■ Il f 

Leaving a balance of ... . 4228,6H,174 

Constituting, at this moment, a permanent debt in India 
and in Europe. (See C.) 

This aggregate of J^5l,IS2,i97, a {nil: of which nMi 
only has been cniploy«K| upoti tto territorial acquintidUf 
of the Company, forms an outlafy, beyond the capital of 
the Cdhipkny,^oF so large an amount, as to make it 
more nutter of wonder, howdmCompatiy hash htt^rto 
been able to carry on the ooncura altn, tiiatl HjfittnderTt 
extraordinary tlut diey should have been eoDStrained, 
respectfully and at varies times, to repres^t the urgency 
of their adairs, and to' press upon the Poblid W 
mere return of those suttiSi which bad. hmtn fairly expend- 
ed by the Company abroad for the pubifo service {' -a 
retu'h which has never yet been Ranted to the Cowpaw^’ 
to the eiT&Ario which, in jnitice, itoU^t>to have iearau ' 
ed. Ill every war Which iMstakiili’nh^isinne the GoUlfk < ’ 
pany became posaessoiOfithetBvttwM t^uiAtiMy^ltl'ttlf j 
sums of money baveibeett'cxpcoded in umpiHi^gi'rae i< 
settlements of the Fraoch,’ Dutch, andDbiies^ ami heavy 1 ' 
expenses meurred 111 keeping the same, till the political 
views of Ibhv Cubkc eccasuited. these, settlements to be 
restored; return for other objects, in which the Com^ 

H pan/ 



had ho pa);ticulRr interestt Tho CompaRy have ^ 
oeen compelled to pav part of the exppnie of captHruig 
and maintaiirihg an ibiandy afterwarda reservi^ for the ex-* 
elusive tieiiefit of the Crown; todlrbuneao^derahle 
sRpi for » foreo,.of wbi«h the l^bhe baim-|erived all 
the benedt at home ; and evee to ^tnhuie the foyp^ 
tian expeditiop, the ^hole of wbiah expenses the Ooiii» 
have alw^s thought ought to.bavefa|tea> HpoD the 

This larg^ and necessary oetlay* in consti- 

tutes the source of the CoiapaRf^'a embarnssmeot. 4 
con^derable part of the money raised in India upen pe- 
riodical loans, ao i^t ihia outlay, bas (as. your Lordship 
tvell knows) by tlie terms iS tlvse kians, which made 
them payable, if required, in E^oglmui, and inconsequence 
of a general leductioQ of interest from eight to six pei 
cent., bceu at once thrown ivpon the Company for imme- 
diate payment in Europe : a sum which, without the aid 
ql Pwrliapietit, it k iibpo^tible ^ the Company to dis- 
gorge. 

O? thia ktge expenditure* sanctioned, and in many 
eaaes speciheaTiy directed by the Minkt»s of the Crown, 

J t mav with jhstH^r be asked, what part has been incurred 
or the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company? 
—ft is ^ident, that the whole^ concern bas bean begun 
and continued by private, exertiona abne; nor have the 
Proprietors received^ ^y any means, an adequate recom- 
pence for those, exeitions; they have scarcely derived 
^rs benefit than the oommon interest of money. And 
« tndia^’i^ qn oluecq of legard to the wovhh the Com-* 
pany npiy haye- me sa(idEkctioo of tbinkiiig, that>tbey, 
at their own risk imd mtpense, have jiesoaed it from 
. contending hlkmar, aam pay claun the mevit ef having 
hud it at ^ wet of tboir country ; acquired and pre* 
eprved, it is true, ar a great pecunMury expense, and by 
spdh abilities andtsii^eveftioos, jnith civi). qifd miJitavy, 
4 ^ not ohiy to r«fiiiel.th» uiffi^ cipdat upon the fast- 
1,1^ Company, ont also to raise, as nf Mttory 

VW tjw, niapnat.cheimeter-t ’iSey venture to 

bope^ that Hifaeii ^11 the gwfw patitieat rations of this 
aeqoisitiep qre pieced, the pmice paid for it wiH not 
he deem^ aa o^ of proportion to itaitihiosic vahw- 
The aisoona eg ParnameRt wil^ tile Court make ne 
aottbt^ be allied to preseiwe whar has been so -inquired,' 

and 
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aMi) finally fio rasticA to tho«o, at whose it has heeji^ 
' obtained ; and not bo indnced ^ batter ^ositivOt. a;i^ 
very large inamedtatd advoni^^, against ^cauttve 
notions wid tfaeorbtinal plans. 

In the second 'placei it has been often urgcon tbafc 
Companv have^been favoured^ daring these exertionsi 
with an exclttrive tradc« ^nd that the nation has iherdy 
lost an opportunity of extending their commercial enter<4> 
prizes o«ar a large quarter the globe. It is trne, that 
the Coinpdny nave been favoured with this exclusive 
Orade ; but it may fairly be asked, tronid India havo 
belonged to Great Britain if this exclusive trade bad not 
existed f That this trade would have been of greater 
magnitude in the hands of individuals, is yet a matter 
that remains to be proved : but it is obvious, that during 
part of ibe abovO period, vig. from the year ITtiS to 
1812, the Public have rccefived, in direct contribntions 
from the Company, a sum not falling Short of .^f, 1 35,8 12) 
as will appear by the accompanying Account (D). 

With respect to tlie immediate produce of this trade 
to the Public^ the Court believe it will bear a comparisoti 
with that arising friSnn any other distant possession. Ik 
produced last year to the Public the large sum of 
.1^4,213,425 (IE), ots. in customs ^'759,505, andinexcisd 
^3,453,830; and though this return to the PubUd be 
kirger, as the Court have reason to think,' in respect 
to the capital employed, than the return from any othex 
trade, it has, at the saro^ time, been collected with x 
facility unknown to' other coucernsj An advantj^^ which 
has been obtained, partly by the progres<pve Anactitnent 
pf regulations the fruit of uuiny years experience, and 
partly by tlie concentration of tlie trade in a single port) 
and the prevention of smuggling, which has been t^’ 
consciiuence of it. 

/ But what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence' of the Kast<Iiidia Company is, that the whole 
of these, r^urns have been brought info the excheauex.of 
the PubHr, withput the Public Ihavibg been ca|}ed upon 
for any direct' dmtribittion for the preservation of ths 
souice from whence they have had their rise, whilst the 
possessions of the Crown, irf evetyr <)[y!M!fnx of the gldbi^ 
have drawn from them a' considerable ftnm for their snp* 
poit itt troops. What lias been sfivpd t6 the Skate baa 

B 2 ' ' thus. 
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.thii<?, the Court conceive, been gained hy the Public, 
and would aoiount, as the Court are sal:}^6ed9 in only 
twenty years, to a bum of a very grv^t jnagnitude. 
Froni the Navy, indeed, the East-lndia Cotnpigjy have 
received ^iinporiant as^Utance ; but such a«>\$tance, it 
must be recollected, bas been aiForded to them only in 
common with the rest of His Majesty’s subject^,, x 

That the trade of the Company has been highly bene- 
ficial to the Public, in affording a nursery for seamen in 
time of war, and employment lor them in time of peace, 
and that the Company’s maritime service has coutrd^uted 
materially towards those benefits, cannot, the Court 
apprehend, be doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi- 
duals, acquired cither in the service of the Company, or 
by their industry and exertions under the Company’s 
|.iroteciion, have gradually contributed to the accumula- 
tion of that public stock of national wealth, which has 
enabled this country to stand, almost alone, against tlic 
united exertions of nearly all Europe, 

Having offered these cursory observations upon matters 
of such obvious ]m|K)rtance, wc are directed by the 
Court to state, that a& the fjecuniary arrangements ncces* 
sary for the support ot the Companv cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, be made the subject of correspondence, 
they beg to refer these points, as w^ll as all those of 
inferior detail, of which there are a great monv, to a 
personal conference between your Lordship and the De- 
putation of the Courts which had the honor to wait on 
your Lojcjiship this morning. 

*We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

^your Lordship’s most obiwheut Nimble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Uo$ANau£T, 
Hugh Ingli$, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Vucount MclvUie, 

^Cr 
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(Al) * ' ^ r'\ 

An AccoUNt, shewing the Total' A'^Mmt qt ‘the 
Value ef the Bullion and Mercb&tidize^ inta,' 

it(d Exported firam British fbdill (Bengal^ 'BJadras^ and 
Bombay) to Ldhdon, Amerfca, aatd fbrelgti Kuro]M^ 
for Six VearSf viz. from 1802-3 to 180'J-ff Mh in^ 
elusive. 


tondon : 

By the EasUindU 

Comjwny 

By Cvtnmanden 
•DnOfiicctiof 
theCompany't 

Ships 

By Bntish Private' 

Traden. 

Americans 

foieign Europeans a*a« • 

Total Impoitsl «| 
^ Exports J * 


Total pf the 

Imports mto Ixdia. 

t 1 

*1 oriLotthe 
Exports. 

Bullion 
£ Sterling 

4,mi«8 

179.786 

l,lfi7,460 
4,543, (ids 
2.051.093 

CckmU &Stives 

£ Sterling. 

6,547,501 

4,640,000 

1,339,9R(;^ 

667,654 

1,072>o6o 

Total 

^Sterling 

10,486,689 

8,819,780 

3,000,440 
5, ei 1,316 
3,134,053 

of Goods only 
e Sterling. 

8i 108,897 

/ 

1,239,000 

5,681,740 

4,803,383 

3,437;758 

I8,««r,099 

11,761,095 

44,644,194 

38,^0,678 






Afeniorandum. Thero has been a small ({iiantity of 
Bullion export^ from fndta to Europe and Atriericu,, to 
the extent of Sicca Ktipeea 1,75,316, but vhicb is not 
in<ttenal to the present account, 

Note. The value of the Company's Tmpotts into India 
is taken from the invoices tltd ships os' tHjay arrived* in 
India, with the addition of tCn per cent, upon the in- 
Voice puce outwards. The value of the British Private- 
Trade, as also the Ameiican and Forciivn European, is 
the Indian olEcial value, and which 4 |iPi<ars to cories- 
pond pretty nearly with the maAet prices ih India. In 
order to make a just comparison Mween the amount of 
the Company’s and the Private or Fortign Trade, the 
goods should be exactly reduced to the same denomina- 
tion of value ; but this is not strictly practicable. 

Errors excepted, 

(Signed) Robert Wissett. 
East-Iqdia House, 4 th March 1812 . 
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Jot AceouKT thffinng the Amamt ^ ^ Vahi 
^ the Bdhf n mA ]M«rcban||iee Imported eniOi <md 
Ex^edj^nm British India Muirat, it»td 

Sombmf) to London, America, and Foreign £uro)}e, 
m tm Average qf Teeert^ y/a.frmA 1802-3 to 1801-3» 
hoik incluske. 


Aavau. average of the 
iMroRTS iaie India. 


lamdon: 

By the Eait>lndia 
Company.. .. 

Coinin^fidcra 
and Oflieersof] 
ibeCompany^Bj 

Sf Britbh Pri^ata^j 
TVadvti a • 

AiaerkaM 

Poiefgn Etimpeana 


Total averaM), 

Imports 
Esponse... ) 


Bollioo. 

Sterling. 

$23»188 

l^i5?6 

767*877 

34l*84d 


[Good# andj 
StcMta. 
|jf Sterling. 

984*683 


83l46*84d 


440*000 

304,496 

111*876 

178.886 


Tbtalot 


AWNVAle 

arerage of 
Exports. 


Mepehan- 


Impone. j dice only. 
\£ Sterling, if Stalling 


1*7473771 


409*959 

600,078 

868*668 

580*676 


l>9^3l8(^ 4.107*089) 


1*361*483j 


383*161 

946^956 

800.647 

406,898 


3*888*446 


The pfoportioDs of which are t 

Evporicd to England — .^* or upwards of {ths. 
Do. to America — or less than {ths. 

Do. to Foreign fiiii«mt\^* or less than {th. 

The ctportt of individoali mm Britam are ; 

Boiiion if 194*676 
Goods 806*496 


The imports of ditto Into Biitain. 


i!60Q*078 

946*966 


I>tfleaence*peraiii]aiii* if446*884 

heiitg not a trade huta remitlaBCc^ dedocUo* the anowit at the snifit 
sn exports. 

Errors excepted, 

(Sotted) Kobext Wsssett. 

East-lodia House, 4th March 1812. 
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iQ 

and TerrHoriat, cf the 

dia Cbrnom at Horn and Ahroad, tnd^ «». w‘ 
te the InMitn 4tcdmnu. ta, the SOth Ai^igi&. m 
Borne Accmdt to the m Barch 184 1* ^ ^ * 

AT * . « t CoMUMKcw Oentx, * ' ^ 

vt' H Ij • / • '* '■ 

Vahw w gpodf told and nowld 5.053.417 ‘ 

Valmof^taeoat . . .3.379,380 
and waKhdUM* . . . |.t07,a» 
fialanoe of propeny at China 
a^ Cape of Good Hope . t.MO.fiSf 
Ca»b» Wpdil. soddehti, eom« 
neicMl department India . i^07t»637 

of propenv at Henooolen apd St. ;■ 

iideiia : the ouijey at these pfiieei being 
ofan anomalotie mUttit, it aetat^ eepiH 
““'7 

Toiet OommcfeM Oedky dttotfittJjStto 
m« tr T **w*, OK, 

aJlS.. B. LsiMiaa, u 

608.879, 

Debts owing m the Compeny t 
Bengal. S. It 1.33,49,444. 
at2a.pefC.a.jft,848,835 . 

Madrai. IWa. 

. 94,93.034. at 

B.SW. B.-B. 

44.01,917, at 

**•«.. . . 607,jt6 

„ 4ft,a»3.4fis 

Stores. Sat . : 

s, R. 

97.M,ti4, at 

mIIT* 

AWBOISav ^egs« ' 

33.l^me ‘at 

3»«3I.088. H 

*»*3d. , . . 430,997 

— — 5,898,493 


8.848.958 
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Brought forw9r4#18>a70,6l8 £H,S4^,G79 
Balaqee of property at Prince of Wales^s 
Xslaufi * *44 ^ * V iKllN'>48S 

'ludiati tcrritoiiiS'jtmday 7 . . . « j£l9,(09Coa4 ' ^ , 

Tereitokial Outlay at Hohb, ist March IB Ilf. 
Df^btdue from 6oviroMiif»t< ^ * 

the bahiDce of the o^ginai 
debt ^ jfi4,S0(M)00 . « 

Debt dtte from Gov«iliineiit« 

the balance of the accoani i 

for tmopt# itores, supplies, &c. 960>00(> > 

Advances to Mveral persona 
ID litdiEj to be repaid ^ • • 19»^^ 

Total territqriai outlay . . jWl,«aR,270 


£3f^isg,Q57 

(Mo. III.) The eEpcnditure at Itome and abmd, for 
the acqoiftitioo o/ temttoiy. Set, being the balaooe of 
the atocR account^ Ut Match 1811 • • ^ . 15,063^170 


Sum total of capital neceiaary to carry on the obneern • 


(No. tV«) The capital adviooed hy the Adventareis . eff7i780»Q00 


The capiw raised by bond * ftOOOfOOO 

Olhtr capital, being a Ooating debt gene* 
rally due on various accouOta : 

Borrowed of the Bank jp700,000 


Estimated commercul floating draAa <r • 000,000 

Sundry siuna owing to individuaU in EitgUod 166,928 
Debts, 4cposilc> arrears of to* * 
terestf and allowanceft and 
loans^ not hearing interest ; 

Beni,al " £S,S43,134 

Maoris « 1,017^838 « 

Bombay ....... 408>798 

' ^ 4,869, 164 

08,867 

7 , 787.953 


Debts in Wia colhdicicial'* 


Total of omital, without the Bond debt of Indts, • • 5^88,667,963 
(No. V ) Uiffercnce between the bakiice txieessary to 
remaiQ b permanent iiMms, for the put^ ef carry mg 

on the Concern . . . . . 88,614,174 

f « ^ ^JfM|188,l87 

Errors > * ' I ' ’ 

Eaat'hidta House, {Skn^ Chas. CAfttWAie^T, 
4 th March l» 12 . ^ „ ActMUUidl 06IU.ral, 


% a 
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' ■ (D.) , .. 

Statement of the Contributions from the Easutndra 
Company to the Public, from the Year 1769 to the 
rrarl9l2. ‘ 


Paid from 1768 to 1775j in coniequence of an ^mmeni 
concern iijg the territorial possessions^ (7 IJI. 

cap. 57« and 9 Geo. 111. cap. 24) 

Paid from 1769 to 1773, for indemnity on tea 

Paid in 1779* bounty for seamen raibea for the service of 

Government 

Paid in 1780 and 1781, three ships of the line presented 

to Government 

Paid in 1781 and 1787a per agreement for a new Charter 

in 1781 

Paid in 1789 end 1790» for victualling the navy, and 

charges of His Majesty's troops in Indu 

Claim of the Company for subsistence of French prisoners 
of war, and other expcnccs incurred by the Company 
on account of Govern men t, written off in 1793 per 

Act of 33 Geo, III. cap. 52, sec. 187 

Pa'd in 1793 and 1794, for parttci|«ation, pursuant to (he 
Charter Act of 1793 


Paid in 1795 and 1796, experice of 3,000 seamen raised 

for the service of Government 

Paid in 1803 and 1804, armed ships, hired for the service 
of Government, and em|)io\ed In defence of the 

country 

Loss, from 1793 to 181 f, by saltpetre supplied to Go- 
vernment at less than pnnte co»i, as per obligation of 
the Charter 


483,050 

]3,t$53 

' 95,349 

400.000 

500.000 

443,638 

500,000 

57,000 

67,330 


405,906 


je5,135.3l9 


Errors c\ccpted, 

F.istjntlia House, Chas. Cartwright, 

4ih MatX'b 1812. Auountanl General. 


(E.) 


J\n Account of the Duties of Customs and Evcise r^- 
ceMd on Goods imported anu exported by the Kdai-Indu 
('i>iiipany, in the Ytas' oiding Junmrj la J 1. 


Cuttoens on Tea . . • 
— OtherGoods . 
Export puty . • 
Toanj^i^DvUy , 


. ^I9*328 
• 498 901 

n.m 

E3,7i9 


Total Customi . . 


1 


759,693 
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Toiol Customs broitg^ foiwaid 759,595 
Excise 3,453,830 

I * ■■■■■ I 

' Total Customs a&d £xcis« .jf 4 ,ei 3 , 4«5 

’ - 

V Errors excepted* 

lE!ast-Itidia House, {Signed) Chas. CARTV^jt.iOHT, 
4tli March 1813. Accounteoft Geno nL 

No. xvni. 

JNIInute of a Meeting of the Deputation, the Sd 
March 1812. . 

* The Imputation appointed by the Court to Oonfrr with 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Aifairs of India assembled this day, in conset|nence of 
their appointment of the 2d instant. 

The Chairman laid beforo the Deputation, minutes of 
a conference which the Chairs had with Lord Melville, 
on the 20th tebruary, and al^o with his Lordship, Mr. 
imrccval, and Mr. Long, on the 24th of February ; like- 
wise several accounts, sliewirrg the -present and prospec- 
tive situation of tlic Company’s pecuniary affairs. 

The Chairman then suiigosted certain propositions, as 
liints, to be submitted to Lord Melville, which after full 
deliberation the Defrutation resolved to adopt, and to 
w'ait upon Ins Lord^ip to-morrOw, at half past ten, for 
liie purpose of offering them to his consideration. 


No. XIX. 

At a Secret' Court qf Direct ors^ held on 

Friday, the oth March 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that the Deputa- 
tion appointed the 2d imtanvhad waited on Lord Mel- 
ville, with a pai>or contuining hints for his Lordship’s 
ronsideraiion, * which had been approved by the Coni- 
mutee ol Corroi«pondeiice« 

The Chairman gave some general explanations, as to 
wlut pas^ at the conference; aiid added, that Lord 
Melville’s opinion, on the vanoUs propositions submitted 
to him by the Deputation, would be staged by his LonU 
>bip ill writing, and should be commuuicated to the Court 
as c*iijy as posjihlc. 
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No.'XX. ' 

Hints approved by the Coranpittee of Correspon- 
dence, and submitted to the Considefation of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord MelVUle, notked in the peccdktg 
Minute. ' : 

That the renewal of the Charter shall proceed upott 
tlic* bsiMs of the Act of 1793, and that no greater exten- 
sion ot the trade shall be gj anted than what was allowed 
by that Act ; but the Deputation arc ready to reCQU^lfiiend 
to the Court of Directors, and ultitnately to the Cdurt of 
Proprietors, to admit such modiheations as may be deem- 
ed necessary to give greater facilities to the private 
trader. 

1st. No British or Indian ship to sail, directly or cin 
cuitoiisly, from a British port m Europe to Chinau 
2d. No British subject to be permitted to Iresuie in 
China, w itbout the Company's licence* 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of China, to be 
impel ted into any of the ports of the United K'ngdom, 
except by the J^^t*IndiA Company. 

4tn. The power of Icvyipg duties in India upon British 
subjects, and the subjects of foreign nations, to con- 
tinued to the Company, Oport the footing on which it at 
present exists ; and the same power, V^ito respect to Bri- 
tish subjects, to be extended to the districts within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales Island. ^ 

5tli. Saltpetre to be considered as a political article, 
and tc^bc confined exclimivrfy to the Company. 

6th. The whole of the Indian ti>de to be brought to 
the port of London, and ihcT goods sold at the Company’s 
saIc‘^, and to he, as at present, urider the Company’s 
management. 

• 7th. The tlwee per cent, now paid to the Company by 
tlic private traders, for the tvarehoosing'aml management 
of the ]mvate trade, he increased 5a>five per cent. 

3th, No private ship to be permitted maail' fov India, 
ex< ept from tbe port of 'London. • 

9th. No ship* to Jbe permittad to sari, exfeOfJt ijiider a 
licence from *lhe "JiSast-India Company,’ ^ Ships obtaining 
this licence, to dehi'er orte copy of theif ’*journ|ib at‘ the 
East*India House ; and tlic licence to contain such clause's, 

jo . as 
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' as may be likely to prevent aa unlimited or tmpropei^ 
intercourse of individuals with Iqdia. 

■ 10 th.<.Fir«- 9 ra)S). military and naval stores, to be pro- 
hibited articles. ' 

Utb. I^btiug restrictions, with respect to die article 
, of, rnece ^ods, to be continued. 

it being desirable, as well for tbe Public as for 
ibe Company, that the quality .of the silk grown in India 
sli )ul(l not be deteriorated, it is submitted that this article 
be conhned to the Company. 

I3tb. The ships of private persons to be subject to the 
same regulations, in respect to convoys, &c. as those be- 
longing to tbe Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to sail, cither 
from Qieat Britain to India, or from India to Great Bri- 
tain , of a less burthen than four hundred tons. 

15th. The Company to be subject to no obligation with 
respect lo Exports to India, except ui common with the 
private traders. 

ICth. Tbe Lascars and Chinese sailors brought home 
In private ships to be placed under proper regulations. 
Not, upon any account, to be suflered to wauder about 
the streets of London. Good treatment to be secured to 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some summary 
process, to recover the expences to which tb^ shall be 
subjected, in the event of neglect on the part of tho own- 
ers of such ships in these respects, 

l7tb. The Company lo be indemnified for their unex- 
pired engagements fojr extra shipping, provided for the 
accommodation of the pri valet traders. 

I'Sth. An unrestrained '.).tercotir'>ewitii India to b'epre- 
vente:', and the existing restrictions, with inspect to 
" residrnc^h India, tb be continued. 

19t)). The nuAiber of lli> Majesty's forces in India 
to be in future maintained by the East.Indta Company to 
be now fixed, aud qpy tropi-^ sent beyond that number 
{except at ibe express yequisitien of the East-India Com- 
pany) to be at tb,e ci^rge of the Public, 

20tb. Tlic Company to , be released frx m any future 
account with the ray Office, and to be lienceforward 
charged, either so much per regiment of a given force, 
or so much [icr man. 

3 1 St. Tile present heavy current and postponed demands 

of 
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of (he Pay Office against the Company ta 4^6 ^{inged 
upon some footing of generat equity, and adAi^ hdvert* 
ance in settling this acciMInt made to thc^shsRl Vhich the 
Company have been obliged to bear in fbrd^ aptaies 
not retained by (hem, and to their bavntgbOfcn CMstrain- 
ed to maintain an Puroneun and native fordo, lat^r than 
(vhat vvab required ior tiie defence of the’Penhfeula, and 
other heavy expcnccs. ' 

22d. Tlip Proprietors to be scour as at present, 
in the icccipt ot their diviJcud of ten and a half per 
dent., upon the faith of which diVideqd the capital in 
1793 was raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the East-India 
Company to be appropriated to a diminution of their 
debts, until the debts be reduced to the sum of ten mil* 
lions sterling. 

24tb. The sums required by thtf East-India Company 
to liquidate the debt tiansfericd from India to Europe, 
and becoming payable in 1312 and 1813, to be funded 
by the Miuister, the inteiest of which shall be regularly 
paid into His Majesty's Exchetjfuer by the Company, 
togethci with any such per cetitage, for the gradual liqui> 
datioii of the cappal or redemption ot the fund, as shall 
be deemed pi npci by His Mayfly's 'Ministers. 

The twcnty-hitli article did not fdrftl a part of the pro- 
positions submitted to Loi d MctVille, but i4 now intro- 
duced b_^ the Coinmittee of Correspondence, and is as 
folions, vn. 

23tli. t'hat, in order to give the utmost possible ex- 
tension to the commerce of private merchants, and at the 
tame tune to seemo the Company’s exclusive trade 
to and from China, private ships be not permuted to go 
laithcr east ward than Point Komania, at (he entrance^of 
the China Seas, and to the northward not beyond the 
equinoctial line. 

N.B. Should It be the intention of Government that 
private traders shall be excluded: from the Spice Islands, 
the limits ought then to be for them not to go to the 
eastward of the Straits of Bally, not to the north waid of 
the Litic. ' 
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No. XXL 

, M a S^^fet ' Committee of Corrcspmdcnctt 
, The 18th March 1812. 

The Ciiairauin acquainted the ComiHittee, that the 
Deputy and himself bad yesterday waited on Lord I4el> 
Tiile, and that his Lordship had appointed to-morrow, at 
one o*el(x;k, for a contcrcnco with tiie Members o'f the 
Deputation. 

The CoQunittoe agreed to rcromnieiid to the Court to* 
d.\v, that the Quaiterly General Court, to be held on 
IVedncsd^', the 25th instant, be made special, for tb^ 
purpose of laying before the Propiietois the Communi- 
cations which have taken place oetweeii His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Diietcors, icspet ting the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

It was also 

Resolved^ That the papers containing tlie s.i o corntnu- 
nications be printed for the information of the Propi etors, 
and under the superintendance of the Assistant Secretary. 

Draft of a Letter Jo Lord Melville, to be signed by 
the Members of the Deputation, requesting that a 
longer term than that wbicli was htted in 1'7:)3, may bo 
granted lor the renewal of tlie Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, was read and approved. 

The Chairman, calling the attention of the Committee 
to the correspondence which had pasaid between Lord 
Castiereagh tho Chairs at a ftwmer pcnod, as to 
relieving the Prppriefors of £sst*lmiia Stock from the 
payment of the Inuoroc-taH on their dividends, 

. 1 Tho same was read, vta. 

Letters from the Chairs to Lord Castlereagh, dated 
the 2d December 1603 and 7th July ISO-l; and 

{.etters from his Lordship to the Chairs, dated 20th 
December 1803 and 12tbSQptctnber ISOI. ' 

, Draft of a lettiw to be signed by the Deputation and 
addressed to Lord Melville upon that subject ; and also 
submitting to his Lordship’s coosiderattoii, the expediency 
of providing that the additional dividend of ten shillings 
per cent, paid on the Company’s stoak nnder the Act of 
tho 33d of Ills present M^^ty, cap. 52, 8cc.''i24>/ may 
hf. paid out of the general profits of the Com^ny . 
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No. XXII. , 

CoRREspoNorNCE With the liL Uon. Lord Viscount 
Cdsttereagh, noticed in the preceding MiktUe. ' 

Letter from the Chairman and l)eputy Chairmsui to^the 
/fort. Loitl Viscount Castlenjagh. ’ ' ‘ 

i 

My Lord, ’ EasUlndia H<me^ Dec. 1903, 

Wc h«ivc Edited until wo had obtained a rftstinct 
legsil opinion fiom ilic Conipaiij’s law adviser, with 
respect to the p )ut i pt'ssessed by the Company of I>aying 
the Pioperiv-tax out ol the profits of the Company , jjre-* 
violin to tlie dttLu ituui of a dividend to the Proprietors 
of Kast liu'iti Sit 1 1 ‘ 

But that , iiH having b^^cn lately returned to hS 
in a sliipe i !,| iMuanh* to our hopes and expectations', 
we hai . i(H(uul the «n)unctiori& of the Court of Diiec- 
tots to su > II t this opinion to youi Loidship’s ronsidera- 
iiun, a iJ ^ Uu same tune, to express then hope's, that 
3 out Loulship autl it.< test of IJis Majestv*s Ministers 
will think i( in'- u) tdvisablc, that the powei to which 
we liaie above u u nod, should be granted to the Com- 
panv bv some legisiauve proMsioin 

Up<.»n oiiasion, wo have to observe to 5 ^our Lord* 
ship; that us the law at present stands, the Company are 
obliged to derliKt the full amount of the tax in question 
from all the dividends payable to foreigners or other per- 
sons, however small the amount of their capittil stock 
may be; although it is fairly questionable, how far the 
former is legally eharireabie to this tax, in respect "O 
»thosc profits that may be ]>resuined to arise &ofU the 
Company’s ioicign {x>ssessions, and whether the latter, 
in some caseS) may not be entitled to a p^rtial^ and m 
others to entire icturn of tlie tax so retained, in 
respect of the smallness of the propriet(>rs in^bmes. We 
must also submit, that aa ttie greater part of the Other 
public Companies possess the power, and, as \ve under- 
stand, arc disposea to exercise the means of discharging 
this tax: ^ of thetr sorptus pfbfits, ^it must appear 

doubly nksome to ifee Proprietors of Ea«it-India Stbtk to 
seem an almost solitary exception to tht^ general practice, 

E dxticularly when they advert to the disposition which 
as, at all times, been evinced by them cheerfully and 
voluntaiily, to conic fonvard^for the service of the State, 

even 
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even U'hen thoir own iiurpcdi^te interests hav^ thereby 
been |>lacc(l at st^en 

vVe feel'the'iHOfe fVeecfopi in pressing this point, be- 
cause in cOmmob ivith vcmr Lordsnipi baire enter- 
tained an expfec^tion, that the Pabtic (after SL^wwt i^hich 
existed altnost since the last lenc^tal of tlve Companj^^s 
exclusl^4 trade) would have been placed in possession of 
the sHaWof the Company’s protits, secured to tbem by 
the ^cf of lf93, jx the enormous taxes which the ne- 
cessities of the State have reiideicd it necessary to impose 
upon tea^ and the other articles of the Company’s TracTe, 
and tue inevitable expences of another war, had not 
placed a bar to those expectations^ which wc think might 
otherwise reasonabl}^ have been formed* 

!We therefore venture to express a sanguine hope, that 
under a proper consideration of all the circumstances of 
the present case, under a review of the \eiy large sums 
annually paid to Government out of the Company's 
trade, amounting to no less than <6^3, 200,000, as appears 
by the inclosed account, and whxch, in fact, ought iri 

K tQ be considered as an anticipated partition of tim 
ic out of the Indian revenues, since nothing short 
of a surplus in India would, wc conceive have enabled the 
Company to support them to the extent they are now 
imposed; — that, under a due attention to the benefits 
which even tho Public themselves (when w'e advert to 
their interest in the ultimate piosperity of the Company) ^ 
derive from an inqr^eased \ alue to the price of the Com- 
papy’e.^tockf which may be affixed by such a measure, 
in case a commerce, extended beyond its present amouht 
(an evept pot at all iippiobobie), ^hould hereafter demand^* 
ad^opaT fpp4;sf to carry taat commerce on; — and, 
(iiiafly, that under a considei»uoii of what is due to the 
known aii3 experienced libcranty of the Company’s ef- 
iorts in the public service, your Lordship’s interference, 
with the rest of His Maje-^ty’s -Ministers, will be given, 
to assist, what way be considered in the light 

of jthc neither pnjust oi ^be unreasonable pretensions of 
thfe L^oiift of Di^ci6V4, ifi behalf of the body they repre- 
seitL upon the present' Oedisioai-^VVe *bavO the honor to 
be, My Lord, i^our-inostjobodwifcbttmble servants^ ^ 

* * - (Signedjt Jagqe Bosaauex, 

- I John Robmts. 

The Bt# UoD* Lord Viscounlitastlereagh, 

^c, dcc« 
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t^fUrfrom the Rt. Non. Lord Viscount Casdereagh to 
the Cbalr'itaan awd'tJe^illy Cb'^atf. ^ 
Qentiem^» , 
l'.bava jo acl-^ 
the 24 insj^nty on^he 
full and delibcrato discussion ' 

We slioald, both feel aiuipusly 
to ^hccaccoto^lishment hf any measure vhivil'h^ 
tiency to accommodate tfie holders of Easulhdiu 
but under all the circumstances of the.pi^S^pt 
regard ^ing bad to the extstipg appropriatiioii^ und,^ the,’ ' 
act of l'^83, tlie degree in which the. fun^s at Mihe Entt' ' 
abroad may be affected by the peculiar a^m^nces of 
the present year, and the difficulty that must nedess^jril^ '' 
attach to the proposition, whed|er it be considered in the "" 
light of relieving from the tax a particular descrlpmh (jif ^ 
income arising from property, by throwing' the saihe Oti ' 
other funds, or in that a temporary and special Indrease 
of dividend to the Proprietors, wd do not feel bursefyea ' 
waiTanted in advising the Court to submit a bill fhr this . 
purpose to Parliipuent. 

Wc arc further of opinion, 'tba^^ the relief sought by ■ 
the measure ia not of that magnitude, , which should 
induce the Company to solicit this indulgence from ' 
Parliament, under tlie difficulties above* btated ; nor are 
wc persuaded if, iu point 'of fact, other corporate bodies 
have so reUered themselves from the'tp^ that thp pro- 
ceeding, on their par^ bowev^ warrabtM by law, Affords 
a precedent, which, in pinciplej^^t^e East-India ’ 

pany, with ^ enlarged view {o' "tbefr own ihteiwtSf 
should be solicifotts to follow. ^ ■* > 

I bare the hoii^jr td'he, Gentlmhen, ^ , 

Ybnr most ol^^ibht ; 

. f^S^ned) * pXsitiReiijH. ** 

The ChmrQian and ^puty Chatrm'a’ii * ’ 

of the iSa^t'India Compfiiy. , ^ ' 



’s'* ' I # 

urman,/? 


Letier from /ia Obmrman ^ 

‘ • d JW, HoMi Loifd Vifcppi^X 
My Ldid/ * ’ ‘ 

If 7s hi rdiK^pieiihe of thadi^ftuctions of a Oei 
Coutt of' Pid^vi^i^jra Vhicb lati^ luoeoibkd, to take 
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into consideration the tax levied, in virtue of the 43d of 
the^King, on the dividends pd 3 'able on East-India slock, 
tbcvt wo now td^ke tlie liberty to addiess your Lordship 
^ again 'on tFiat subJccL 

Notwitnst^oding die answer rptornedby jour Lpvdsbip 
to the appiicatipn ubick pur predecessors iii' office made 
t‘> you, under date the 2d t><‘combcr last, for IW aid of 

II s Myesly’s Ministers, in order to relieve ihp holders 
of the Company’s stock from the payment of the Propt'r- 
tV-tax out of their dividends, the Proprietors still think, 
that whether regard be bcul to the design and spirit of 
the Act of 17y3, to the general state and circuipstances 
of tlic Company, or to the peculiar situation of the 
Stock-holders, |hey are aggrieved by the operation given, 

III their case, to the Act imposing a tax on property- 

It was after a full consideration and adjustment of 
ihc interests of all parties, tho public, the Company, 
and individuals, that on the renewal of the Charter, 
the dividend of the Stock-lioldei s was iiNcd at ten 
and a half per cent, per annum. The law then made, 
jii allowing it to rise to that rate, forbad it to go higher ; 
and the reduction of it below that late was left to the 
discretion of the Proprietors themselves. This was, 
thercfoic, understood to be the fixed certain income 
as<*igued to tine* Members of the Couipany, out of all its 
fundd, territorial and commercial. And hence, wo think. 
It mav fairly be a*gued, that such a deliberate formal 
hCttiemcnt cannot justly be diblurbcd, but by a proceed- 
ing equally* direct and appropriate; and that no incie 
measure of taxation, having only a general aim, without 
any cognizance of the peculiar circumstances under 
which this arrangement was concluded, ought todcLat 
it, becaNse if tbe^ contrary nrinciplc 6e once adniiUed, 
whilst the Public is ^till immensely benefited by Indi . 
revenue and trade, an4 all ii»c other classes of subjects 
connected wnth tlieni continue to derive the advantage*- 
provided for them, the Proprietors of that stock, which 
has been the foundatfon and support of the \vholc, may 
absqlutcly be d'vested of ail the dividend they werj^ to 
rccrfvtefrom h. think, therefore, "it may be con- 
cended, that cqnfa^abjy to the spirit ot the Act of 1793, 
tlkf'Prop^rty^tiix shoufa ^ot operoite upon the dividend, 
but be a iharge upon4l]je general funds of the Company. 

ThW will appear more reasonable, if it be consnierqd! 
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that very many of tlie Proprietors of India stociu yrho 
liave heltl th.u stotk long, receive ii6 Moie on the ?pst/rf 
it than thq coitimoii iht^rc^t of tnone^j^ tiain^ly five^^jp 
ci^nt, whilbt their property' i& expostd^io the ttifluence of^ 
the adveibC contingent ie< to winch the Coinj^hy^p^ 
adilts ard liable; and lit Ut the Company , that say, 
thos»^ Piopnetort. in thoir collective capacity, servo as ^he 
chaiirlei, or medium, by which immense advantages are 
diffused through the iiatron, in its dommeVee, its revenues, 
and the wealth ot all the stidccbsive races of British sub- 
jeets, employed in or cd|heored lyith their territories and, 
atFair*^. Tlicbe just observations aci^uire ^ow a peculiar 
force, when, in duties and ebstoms alone, the Fastern 
commcicepays to the State i£3,&26,00U per annum, and 
when the leceipts of the Company, for the last twelve 
month*!, are dimimslied near a million sterhlf^, in conse- 
quence of the new and exccbsive duties impobcd qn their 
tiade. 

Wo are unwilling to urge tho liberality which the Com- 
pany has on all occasions mandested, to aid, according to 
Its means, tlie exeitionsof the State; but the duty im-> 
posed oil lib by our ('onstituents that liberality 

should be noticed on the present occasion, fey subscribing 
for tv\o m llioiis of the Lovalty Loan in 1797, the Cpm- 
p inv lo^t the sum of £20b,000 The tbiee compleat and 
t dec li\c icgiments ot volnntoers, u inch they have mam*' 
Mined lot a numbei of >tais past, bkve cost yiein ycjfy 
1 ' gc Slims , and the last aid g^ven by them in shipping, 
on^the p ii riculai* siiggcbtiOn oT Gbvcinrnent, is a m w in- 
me e ni the promptitude and* AlaChty, with wdiich tipey 
te tlicii funds to tho upport of the jJnblio mto^est 
U r rill these contributions, it iias dppearv4iingiacioUi^ 
i » u* Pioprictois, that whdst other public bodips, w}ijc;h 
II 1 1 not given so largely to the wants of thh Si^te, 

I'iovcd to defray the rrojWity4.ATf oitt of ^eir genc];;^b 
twnds, the feioprietors of Ea^|^rtcHd''Sl6ck wecereq$i^ed 
to < harge the modlcuit) they tftdjved f&r tbe use of 
cun money, and tor beirtg Che agpilts m such vast 
ccins, with a tax, haid upon tb^ thbiigh uinmportant 
in its dmouiittpthe Pliblic, ItiuCiom wmicb. wey^jpoati 
ccMVc, the Adt of ;793 ought fa protect '{he dividend theiv 
iccoiacd to theta. ' 

"*Witca our picdeccssors in ofijee mentioned a reference 
It 2 to 
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to Parhamentt tb^y probably ha<l no j^oro ip view tbari ' 
SOIQ& rapped nece^ity of a moaification of the Piopei ty- 
tax , ^\it W U^lny apprebond Ubtt, in order tooxooek 
raid* 'tnff T¥tljbnetdrt, indiyidvany, from the paymeat'of 
do'siijch i^ference^iaheceMary, since for engagutg < 
injMX^)^by~Xload, for fermiiiff the three regiments of 
yeaufmbrs, dndfbrthis late aid of shipping, it was thought 
suffibient that His Majesttj^'s Ministers should consent to 
the defVi^ingof the charges arising from these measures, 
out 'of |lm general funds of the Company* 

Wishing to state tiotbmg ujbli this subject, but m hat 
appears to us naturally to groiP of it, ire shall only 
and, ‘^at the efietft of the imposed tax upon the value of 
Company’s stock mdst be very obvious, since the di* 
vldetid Receivable upon any puUio fund is, at fact, the 
measbfe of^ value in themarlmt, and every reduction, 
by ivhatevier means, eflfbeted in the produce of any stock, 
is in reality a reduction in the worUii,of the capital; and, 
accordingly, ive find that the stock of the India Company, 
compared with that! of tbo Bank, ’sells at a pnee dispro- 
poiiionahiy MW. 

Upon all th^ grotmds, with those which have been 
before urgOa, cannot but ret^uest and hope, that as 
the determination of the point which our Constituents, not 
from interest only, hut nom various other motives, have 
;iQ mbcb at beirt, aeems not tp depend upon an^ revision- 
proceeding of Patlkment (which however, if necessa- 
we shoaiilatill urMitdy desire) but upon the acquiest 
^ticeof His Majesty^ Ministers, we catnotbuteainesit- 
|v I'eMbst ana hepP, that it >v)U seem expedient to your 
Cm^ip toWdd your own ’recommendatioa to this repre- 
drmtion, hod that ybu will have the goodness to submit 
hisitii to tbe Cbsncelm nf Hu Mtyeitf y’s Exchequer. 

' 'Webevetlie bemortobe. My Lord, 

' Your meet s^Mdient humble servants, 

(JlifVMd) Elpuikstons, 

•’ CHAIIX.£I GRAgT. 

’ VldRIlt. non. librd Visceiint OasderM!^, ' . 

t(C4'ft0. 


CHAHTFIt. 


THS, EA&T-ISDIA COMPANY’: 

' ' '/‘li, '’f ' •,; r*:v •; r 

Isjjj^n/royfi jke J?f. Hon. Lord Viscount CA<>tlereA|rl) )f» 


mr,: 

!y.j 


Gefttteflnetu ij: .: 

‘ -In' ooiQ'fjfiime .witfe .tbie-.dssifp’.jof 

prietoftf, A« eVprc«»ed i« your lotus:, ,^4^ 

I hkve reconsidcredi with ;tho>.uu»sLoarQej|t^a^p>^^^;‘ 
all dmes to pronqu^ tbcir 'wishu^ the opTniop " 
before prtsunried to expreiw, on tlie prppnety: of ,t%jr,' 
Uiviifonds'beiug discharged from any tleuucuotippij^iia|,,' 
of theJate tax upon property, by causing t|ie »nj»ftp,be,^r 
paid out of the general funds of the CQin.pany,.an4j|,M'*^ 
also coUithunicated with Mr. Pitt on this subje^.. . 

Notwithstanding the very ingenious reaspningfcontaint^,. 
in your Letter, we are clearly of opinion, that a^paynieii^' 
of this nature, directed to the indvidu^ cwoluioeq^i^’ 
the Proprietors of India -Stock, ahd, ng^ ;ii^ a^ respect to. 
the puldie service of . the Compaoy, cannoi. be .issued,, 
under the existing appropriations atfecting their .funds;, 
without the exprais sanotion of Parliament. 

Had the tax been directly imposed on income, as under 
the funner law, we apprehend it never would have sug* 
gested itself to the Court of Proprietors, that incufnii 
derived' from the dividends pf the.Coippat^ should enjoy 
any partial exemption. The policy of dp Le'gtsUtufo 
has recently been, to apply the tax to ' 
income, rather than to levy 


It, 


the sources of 
as formerly, upon the 


statement of the .possessor. It. does Opt appear to 
this change in the nxxle of assessment can justify, a liplaiip 
to personal relief: from the tax . . if pot, thg.prop^ 

sition rtesolves itseif :.ekher into an increased diviuepi^.t^ 
into e new appropriadon-of the net 
the Company to charge theipix/outheiiS funds 
. <is some other Oorporations. have done,, whp are wie ,p(^ 
* priutors in sucb.fontl^. This opeQs.yo large a question Tn 
pn>k'ip/ey-and for - jo jntal/^;an.ohjeei^,'ni);her as it affects 
-die jnteiYiSt of the Public or . tbo^jpciividual Proprietors, 
that>^>I:ahhu)d(Coocdive, under all the circumstances, the 


Court will not fophdispojs^ jpOiipiiesV 
upon the attention of Parliaip.o(!kt.^t^ 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Casyureaoh. 
’]rbc Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
pf the £f^st-|ndia Copipaiiy. 
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M a S^iiret Court of^ Directors, held on' 

WediMsday, (he 18th March 18H2. 

' The Chaittnhii from tho Comoiittce , 0 ^ Ck)rrespoiideiicp 
l35*lng before the Court draft of a letter to Lord WelriHc, 
td be signed by the Deputation, rejjucsting that a longer 
term than that nliich was fixed in 179;i may bo granted 
for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive pfiviicgcs, the 
same was read and approved; as was also 
Draft of a letter to his Lordship, to he signed bv tins 
Deputation, submitting to bis consideration the expediencv 
of providing, that the additional dividend of ten sl)iihit«s 
per cent, paid on the Company’s stock, under the act of 
tbh 33d of his present Majesty, cap. 52, sec. 12i, mav 
be paid out of the general profits of the Conipany ; and 
also, that authority may be given to make the Property* 
duty on the dividends a charge on those profits. 


No. XXIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Rf, Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville, noticed In the preceding Mi' 
nute. 

My Lord, East-India House, \ith March 1812. 

Although we are aware that this may not be consi- 
dered the proper time to discuw the term of years for 
which the exclusive privilt^ies of the Com|)any should be 
renewed, yet, under the prospect of your I.ordship*s soon 
leaving the India Board, we 'urt anxious to avoid any 
delay, in requesting your Lordship’s atteiuoii to that 
point. 

On reference to the negociat.uns in 1793, we observe 
that the principal ground on which the Company founded 
their application for a renewal of their privileges for a 
long term, was, that sufficient time might be.atlowed lart 
the liquidation of their debts at interest in Ind'ut, tlic 
amount of which, at that period, was seven miihonsAtcr* 
Ting. • The term then granted was twenty years, from tho 
)st-of March 1794, including the usual notice of three 

yeais, 
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-rear;, thia term hc.i)j considered iidequato to tt)e object 
in victv. ' 

The Compjny'i. debts In India are now sup. 
posed to uiiOuiit to twcnty-6re ffliliipos sterling, ex^u- 
sn-e of the debt tn Europe ; we triftt, therefore, it will 
be evident, that a longer term tbim that wbie^^wasgu^nt- 
cii in 1793 is indispensable, to admit of tim ^att|iat.^lQ|ph 
duction of the present debt, and the eflertnaT opeiwa^ 
of any measures which may be determined on for thalv 
purpose. , 

Without menUooing any particular term, we take die 
liberty of referring ybtir Lordship to the Act of the 3d of 
George II. cap. 14, to shew that a longer neriodt thdn 
that granted in 1793 has been conceded ; aija as, under 
every view of the subject, considering the contingencies 
of war, or other interruption, wc are convinced of tbiq 
necessity of a more extended term, for the purposes of, 
liquidating debts of such magnitude, and of restoring 
the Company’s affairs to that state of prosperity, which 
IS essential both to them and the Public. We rely with 
( onfideiice on your Lordship’s concurrence in the opinion 
c liavt* submitted. 

Wc have the Iionor tp be, with the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, bumble Servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosakouet, 
Hugh Ikclis, 

W. F. Elphikstone, 
Edward Parry. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Vi>count Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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Letter //vm Deputation to the Rt. Hon- Lori 
Viscount Melville, ako noticed in the preceding 
Minute^ 

My Lord, East. India House, xtph March i%i\. 

In addition to the subject on which we bad the honoi to 
address your Lordship yesterday, there are two points to 
which we are very desirous of ealHbg your attention, bcioie 
your Loidship teares the India Board. 

TU 
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' The 6r$t poiVkt, i^hieh U fttenttoned in the bints submicft!^ 
16 Tc^Q)r £^s1iij[> on the 4th instant, is the dividend of tctt 
slfimin^ ^kl to tlRS Proprietors^ under the .Act of 

tbe^^d df His present Majesty^ cap; 52, sec. 124^ from the 
iifpamt9 ¥u^ or ttie Coih|^tif . 

It Was in conteOi^adon to increase the capital stock 
« Oonrnaoy in 17975 it was found that the payment of 

Hlfs dividend 10 the Prof^ietors of, the new stock would have 
l^ahsted the sepal ate fund, pievious to the expiration of 
the present term of the Compaiiy^s exclusive trade. To 
jgtianl against this, a clause was insetted in tlie Act of 39th 
of His Majesty, cap. 31, authorizing the payment ot a 
dividend of tenshillmys per cent to the Propiietors of the 
inci cased stocky fiom the annual profits of the Company’s 
trade. 

The additional stock has not been raised, and the separate 
fund has been found adequate to the payment of the dividend 
of ten shillings pfer -cent, upon the existing capital hitherto, 
and \yi1I coinihue to be so until the year 1^19, when it will 
be nearly exhausted. 

As the Proprietors have derived from the dividends little 
more than five per centr on the capital, it appears to us thaty 
on the renewal of the Company’s privileges, they may en- 
tertain a reasonable expectation of continuing to receive this 
addition of ten shillings to the usual dividend ot JL 10 per tent. ; 
and as the separate fund will. not, as stated above, be suffi- 
cient for the pin pose, during any probable term, for which 
the renewal may be granted, we take the liberty of submitring 
to your Lordship’s uonsideration the expediency of providing 
fof (he additional dividend, out of the general profits ot the 
Company. 

The other point to whith we request your Lordship's at- 
^ntion Is, the paymeat of the Property-.daty on the dividends. 
The Court of Directors and the Proprietors have abways 
considered it a hardship, that tuis doty was not allowed to be 
paid fiom the profits of the Company { we have the honor to 
enclose copies of letters on thi‘ Mibject, which were addressed 
to Loid Casil'.rcdgh in 1803 and 1804. and ne flatter oar- 
selves that die ai^nmcnts 'they contain will induce your Lord- 
riiip, when the question of renewing the prwiiegcs'of the 
Company is under discussion, to recotmne^ that authority 
may be given to mstlie (Ite Property<>d(ity on theflivkfends a 
charge on the general profits of the Company. 
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•“'^Auhe piofes of the CoGopaqy Mr^ < 

j!>rta(«l by the Act of *ji93» (091^ { 

fhojM'duitcircuinataQce, haitec^arre^ifi^^np-^ — 

MtClv in wynewartaagcmett^ 

will necessarily undergo cona>deBj>l<M»ieg # lB^ ^ H 
Ko|M thfttdie oiijaetjnn foinietiy 
* If A ^MMild (^fiediy detennineu, thM mi ^ 
considerable proportion of the eadutiret _ 

Company is to be made, it appears to bo the Dsore nema^n: 
that some boon should be held out to the Proprietors^ in % 
leviation ei the sacrifices to which their coosent opay be 
quired; nre hope, theiefore, we may bepenmtted to indii^ 
a confident «Epectaoon of your Lordsh^’s finrotfahhbCqnWs 
deration of the points now submitted* 

We have the honor to My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servant^, 
(StgHtd) jAcon BpsAdnuKt* t 

Hvna XiKsui, , 

W. H. BaranssToav, 
EnwAEt^ PAnnf, , 
Charles Mills. 

The Rt Hon. Lord Viscount MhlviHe, 
dec. dec. dec. 



No. XXVI. 

At a Stetvl Cgurt JJirMiarf, held on 

Tuesday! the 24th March iSia. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Gotnrspondeuiw 
nid*befbre the Court a letter from Loird Mch^ to''dm 
Chairtilao and deputy, damd the nlsC m^itatlt! Stat^ 
senomeius ii» Ripiy toeheir iencr ^ the 4tfa lostmi^ ^ 
dot mg' 

A paper eontiitning *i Observations pn die Hind 1 
** ed by the I^dpdtadon of the Court of Direc 
*** Marsh tSm." 

The Chainaan oiio b|id bpfora tb(i, a lette^f^ 
l.ord M«lvyi 4 todtfrQuM(fnahnn 4 pdfdty, Qnx^^tm'ni 
lONtant, ki repty^to'dbeewo lejd^ prbi^ i^e Depi^^ob 
tiw Codit Of Symnocs «d(irysi)4 in ^ ^ 

^i^thand i 9 ti^M^^ , ^ 
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The same weie read. 

The Chairnwin then moving the Covrt, 

' Ordered, *ll^at {he several japers now read, ti^ethcr with 
the other corr^poodience, which has passed, respecting the 
negaciation for thfe renewal of the Company’s ejtclusive 
prwiieges^ Ibo laid before the General Court to be held to.> 
morjow,. and printed, as speedily as possible, for the infor- 
niiniQn of the Proprietors, 


No, xxvir. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Me^ 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, no* 
ticed in the preceding Minute, 

Gentlemen, India Board, iXst March i%\2. 

I have delayed answering your letter of the 4 th instant 
(received the 6 th) until I could transmit to you, at the same 
time, replies to the several propositions brought forward by 
the Deputation of the Court of Directors, atourconfeience 
on the 4 th instant. 

In submitting to you these observations, however, 1 beg 
to be distinctly understood, as conveying to you only the 
present sentiments of Hts Majesty’s Government on the 
several points to which the propositions relate. Public dis- 
cussion on such an importan' question, may possibly produce 
an alteration of opinion on some of the detaik ; and though 
the subject has been fully cousidcicd, it may be deemed ne- 
cessary, in the further progress of the measure, to piopose, 
on some points, regulations of a diiSerent description from 
those -wbi^ aie supested m the enclosed observations. ' 

The Court of Directors are perfectly coi rect in supposing 
that k is now, as it lias been for a considerable time past, the 
fixed intention of His Majesty’s Cover .‘imcnt, to witlmold 
their concurrence fioin any proposition which might be sub- , 
mitted to Parliament for coutinuing to the £ast-lndia Com- 
pany their privileges of exclusive trade on their present foot- 
ing. It is unnecessary now to discuss, whether the provisions 
'of the Act of 1793 w***®** ti'c Company’s 'monopoly 

was so fiir relaxed, as to admit the goods 6 f private mer- 
chOots to bp conveyed m the Coin|nny's siiips) nhve in acY 
degree fdfiUed the expectations or intptttioin of the 
' ’ - laturc. 
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do me the justice to iccollect, that in all dur dfetissio^ 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions* the ^ 
mission of the ships of merchants in, this county into the 
trade of India, in concunence with those of the Company, 
has never been urged as a measme, from which much 
diate benefit would, in my opinion, be derived, either^^Q the 
country or to the individuals who mi^ht embark m die 
speculation , and 1 certainly am not without considerable 
apprehension, that, at least on the first opening of thetm^» 
the public expectation, as to the British icrntortea in India 
affording any considerable outlet for Bi itish manofactiW[C^ be- 
yond die amount of our present cxpoits may be disappoint^ 
cd. On diat admission, however, and on the necessity of 
guarding against the unrestrained intercourse of Europeans* 
with the tcriiiorics of the Company, oi of the native States 
in India (in which also I fully concui), nearly the whole of- 
the arguments adduced by the Court of Directors against 
any opening of the trade are founded. But it must be le- 
coilccted, that in determining the question, as to continuing 
the whole or a part of die Company's monopoly, it will 
the duty of Parliament to consider, not merely whether it 
may be safe to prolong it, but whether may be unsafe to ' 
abridge or abolish it. As far as lelates to thc^ trade with 
IndiOg and several other countries included wkhin the 
of the Company’s Charter, the Couic do not appear towvc 
succeeded in establishing the propj>iiion, tiiat any detnfloent'* 
will arise to the public interest, cither in this country or la 
India, or ultimately even to dio intciesi of the Company 
flicmsclvcs, from the introduction of private odvcntule^ ^ 
Jt tile Company tarry on tboji trade more fsjcpensively awl 
with less activity and industry thap>piWj|to.^fedividual^ it i^l 
unjust to the country, ps wallas to»tl^<<nr!abitadts of Briti^ 
India, that the exclusive monopoly sbowldJbc.coapwiew; 
in sn^Ii a state qf things, ihe trade ia more liWy to 
vantagepus to fbfe cppntry, and bepe^cialifiQ 
their hands, than In those of the Company ; but if the lat- 
ter shall conduct it with skill and enterpiJ7.e, and wltlidue 

L 2 and 
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Itfd HiiMmitkfg Mtondoa to «conoiny« the extent of ^!i 
oafModt •nddMeotieiiroriiicilities vrbi'c^ thcjr must contiaac 
Eo pMflec^ i>f' prorii^ng their investment in Imlia at the 
cheaMKVKev xviU^vn^ouhtetUyaifirord them the means of suc- 
tannl rtMhliipot*^ all-other competitors. 

' In A^vertiiig. in your letter of the .(th instant, to the state- 
MeateontBinMdin'iniQe of the 27th December, on the pro- 
|)osed transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, you 
^ not appear to -have understow accurately the purport of 
ray n^estion. I entertained no doubt, as to the expwiency 
of continuing to the ^mpaoy’s Governments in India the 
supremacy of their military, as well as civil authotity: but 
though various regulations may possibly be necessary, with a 
view to promote the discipline and eiBciency of the army in 
India, 1 aip not aware, th;^ any legislative enactments are 
requisite, except as to the amount of force wh.ch His Ma- 
jesty may he empoweted to maintain iu India, at the expense 
of the Company, and perhaps also some provisions, in re- 
gaid to the relative powers of the Board of Commissioners 
and lire Court of Directors* , 

Jn yo«r letter of the 4th instant, you advert to the ques- 
tion as to how far it may ix. Cji|rfdienr to admit into the trade 
with this country, ships built in India and manned with In- 
dian seamen. This is undoubtedly an important considera- 
tion, as it involves in it, to a cei tain extent, a departure 
from the principles on which the navigation system of this 
country has hitherto been conducted. As &ras(he£ast- 
Jndia Company is concerned, it will probsMy be necessary 
to leave die matter on its present footing, during the con- 
tinuance of the war $ but if the trade with India i^ to be 
tested to jail British ships, :n thcmanheralrcady pointed out, 
Ubem seCms to be no sufiicieait reason for brealung in upon 
toe system of our navigation laws, by {lermitting any other 
than Bridsb diips, with a doe proporaon of British seamen, 
to import colonial produce into the United Kingdom. 

1 have not thought it requisite, in this lerier, to trouble 
you with any cbseivatioos on several points adverted 10 m 
fpur’s of the 4tb hlstant, wbidb ere iiitO tuMced in the en- 
^Oted paper of hints am} of replies I0 the several pioposi- 
‘tions. 1 shall abstain, also, from any --retnatlu on the tal- 
calatbns detailed in yjourlettn*, and wliich ate inttoduced 
more with the view, as 1 conceive, to •vindicate ihe Com- 
f9oy in their past management of the exclustvo trade to Indrfi 
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jind the govecnmoitt of tlieir territoml poKbsii^, thwB to 
any practical results <0 be 4lieri«ed ktm f^nMMmafiair m 
relation to the matters M present la ^neotthM beMn^ 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Dirootoei{^ 
Committee of the House of or 

fairs have already submitted to the BojWe-'detiukid iMiMMaeutp 
on that part of the subject, and tn anydw^airflepe^ uthidh 
they may present diey will probably comfibni dsetioniltiga- 
tion. 1 am. Gentlemen, v 

Youi most •obedient homUe Sarvi^, 
{Signet! J Mt.ttVi.hLE. 

To theCiiairman and Deputy Cliairman 
of the East-India Company', 


No. XXVIJL : 

Observations on the Hintt sus^getfed ^ the D“pu- 
tation of the Court qf Director'?, Si/ March 
1813 , advei'ied to in the J or egoing Letlei', 

i«t, ad, and ad. Tt is deemed advi'ahlc, with a view 
to the security of the revenue and to oilier objects connected 
with tile trade to China, to leave it on its present footing, 
;md to gtidnl, by piopcr rc:;ttlation$, against any ciu-i-oath- 
ment on that branch of the Company’s etchisivc privilege. 

4th. This proposition ought to be acceded to ; with the 
rc'ervatlon, Iiovrcvcr, that ilie Governments in lodia ought 
to be lesriictcd from innwsing new duties, without die pre- 
, vioos'sanction of die authoutics in England., 

5th. The Company are understood to haw, in sone 
degiec, the power of mgutatjng the iiiteinat tradti^of salt- 
petre in India ; it appeal^, therefore, to he scarcely neces- 
«ary to impose any other restrictions on die exportation of 
salipetichom India, dian such as may be deempd expe> 
dient for political objects* ospeciidly jn time of wf. . 

6th. The adoption pf tbs ri^ul^ijon suggested' m this pro- 
position, will probably tend to me secuoty,-»nd advantage of 
the publio revenpe, in cdfectlng the dutips on, 611 articles 
im{>ortedtfrom the East-lndies' and China, as w^lf as otlicr 
conntries to. the eastward of the Qape pf Go^ Mope. 

yth. The Company ought at Ipast to be indemnified from 
the charges inenned by this xnanagementf, , 

'' Sin. There 
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8 th. Therief docs not appear to exist any suiEdent reasori ’ 
for preventing ships from clearng out for the £asc-lndies 
fr(mi other ports of the United Kingdom besides the port of 
(London. 

^thi It wflh be necessary, cither by the r^ulations sug- 
gested in this proposition, or by others of a similar descrip- 
^ to guard Sgainst the evil therein described. 

tbthr; it will probably be necessary to legulatc the ex- 
portation of military stores to the £ast-Indies, and also of 
naval stores in time of war. 

nth* It is understood that the object of this proposition 
35 to secure to the iranufacrnieis of piece goods in India 
the continuance of regular and constant employment, under 
the same system of lotal management, for their beneht, 
which prevails at picbenr* If that object is likely to be 
attained, without continuing the restrictions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly would be desirable that they 
shoukl cease, except in so fat as it may be necessary to 
regulate the impoi ration of Indian piece goods, with a view 
to the protection of Biitish manufactuies. 

i2rh. As no such lescriction exists at present in the im- 
portation of silk by private merchants, and as the icasons 
which have hitlicito been adduced, on the pait of »!ic Court 
of Directors, lor establishing such a regulation, though en- 
titled to much consideration, do not appear lo be conclu- 
sive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient to agice to this 
proposal. 

I3tb. This suggestion appears to l)c perfectly rcasoiiciblc. 

14th. It is undcistoocl, that this proposition is founded on 
a principle of guarding against the dangers to which vessels ^ 
of less burthen than foui hundred t.ms would l>c expostd on * 
a voyage to tJx East-Indics, and also of providing fur the 
security of the revenue, which m.ght bo aEceted by per- 
mitting importations in smaller ^cs^els. These rea^cnis, 
though entitled to due considerution, do not appear to be 
suffidently strong to justify the prop^>sed restriction, or the 
making a ^distinction, in tnat lespert, between ships cl uding 
to the Ka^NlndieS^ and to other countries. 

• i5ttir^^This’seem^ to be reasonable. , 1 / 

* ifrhri'Tt^iWS ^be necessary "to pioyide, by .proper regu* 
lation^'/ fbrHhb d&re an^ '’ihaidtcuance of ^ihesc .persons^ and 
for their return to the East-Indies. 

lycH. This proposal would be wliolly inadmissible^ unless 
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U were limited to such unexpired engasremt^ts jai^ do, siot* 
extend beyond Match 1814, ^hch the Cptni^y V 
term of exclusive privileges wilt expire : but the public j liay * 
fairly look to the Company to bear this burthen, as , 

pensation, to a certain extent, ior the of thet 

exclusive trade to China.* ^ \ ‘ . ‘U 

i8th. It will he indispensably^ necessary^ fc»r the.{i|MpqMtrr 
of guarding against the inconvfeuience hjffftiu allpdc^^tQ* 
that the existing restrictions shall be continued^ with Sfich 
alterations as may be requisite, in the new system of tiadc. . 

19th. The number of His Majesty’s foices to be mahi* 
tainvcl hy tlv East-Iudia Company may, without iueonve- 
Mrncc> he Imiiced, as herein suggested. It will be neces«> 
.ary, bowcvei, in consequence of the increased extent of 
the Biitish renirorics in India, since the passing of die Act 
h\ which the number is at present regulated, that a coosU 
xicKihic addition should be made to it. 

70* h. It will be necessary, that the present system of ac- 
'^ountng between the East-lndia Company 'and the Pay- 
nn^tcr Geneial should be abolished, and new rbguladons 
' nat ted. 

2 1st, These demands must necessarily be arranged on the 
principles suggested by the Committees of the House of 
Commons, who have repoitcd upon the subject of the ac^ 
counts herein referred to. If it were necessary or proper, 
ill discussing the* future regulations which it may be deemed 
advisable to establish, lespecting the affairs of the East- India 
Company, there would be no difficulty in demonstrating, 
that the amount of force maintained in India has not gone 
beyond what was icquisite for the defence and security of 
the Company's possessions, and for other operations, inti- 
mately and inseparably connected with those objects. 

2 id. The Proprietors ought to be secured, as at pnu 
sent, m then dividend of ten and a half per cent. 

23d. The whole of the surplus funds of the East-lndia 
^ Company, at home and abroad, ought to be applied, in the ^ 
h\ A instance, to the reduction of debt, till it is redqced in 
India to the sum of ten millions, and the boiid debt at home to 
tlr: sum of three millions, after providing for a proporlipnAitO > 
incicase of the capital stock of the Company, if they shall 
thmk lit to avail themselves of the power now vested m 
them by lavy to that effect. 

n4th. It 
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24tb. It is intended to submit to Farliameot a proposition 
to that ttbctf 0R'«illS!ila# iiRsOlMtifii^e. ' ' ' 

2jth. J# (IM adverted to in this propositioti eatt bo 
. obtanMl isjr ^IcAieofreiO die dMninions cH the EUnpevoi^' 
of C%inA, ’MNl i ^hibitidn tO'iitopott the wMiiee bf that 
count^'^ithout Itcense ’from die Cotbpeiiy, ir'wftt*he^pttt-' 
fefable ^o the mode herein suggested* There aeeiln w be 
no letni^ for mcloding the private trade from the Spice 
Islands. 


No. XXIX. 

LRrrrR .from the Rt. Hon. T^ord Viscount Melville 
/o fltr Chairman and Deputy Chairman, aho no- 
ticed in the Minute above-mentioned. 

GehtleiUen, Ini^a Board, %‘^d March, 1812. 

( hare had the honor to receive the two letters wliich 
•he Dspetation from the Court of Directors addressed to me, 
on the 18th aiiJ 19th iuitant. 

It is undoubtedly leasonable, that the further term now 
proposed to Le gmnted to the £ast-lndia Company of their 
privileges of exclusive trade and the government 01 the Bri.. 
tish territorial possesrions in India* should be for such a 
pc.kjd, as may be suiBcient, if unforeseen contitwencies do 
notaiise, to produce a consideiable reduction o Abe debt, 
both in Imlia and at home. The expuifnee, however, of 
the last twenty years, has sufficiently oemonstrated, that it is 
impossible to calculate, with any degree of accuracy, 011 
what may be the state of the Company’s affairs in Indin at 
the exp.i y of another period of the same duration. If they 
are piosperous, the same teim as was granted m 1 793 will 
be sufficient for the purposes Ucscribed in your letter of the 
iStii t but if ujtowatd events shall occur, and the Com- 
pany shall be aMin engaged in "xpensive wars, it will be dc- 
.-irable that Faniament should have the opportunity of re- 
cQtuidering tlie subject, and of making sui h new provisions 
as the case may appear to requue. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not think it will be advisable to piopose a longer 
term <l!ian what was grafted by the Act of 1 793, viz. twenty 
yeais from the expiry of the existing period, widi three years 
previous notice. 

I have 
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I have no hesitation in admitting that the suggestion in^ 
youi Lettei of the 19th instant, relative to tlic comitiuan(;& 
of the dividend of ten shillings per cent< on the existing ca- 
pital of the £a$t-India Company, aftei* the s^a^ace fiipd 
shall be exliausted, is reasonable, and that it will be propel 
to comply with it. i 

Your proposition, in regard to the payment of the Pro* 
peity-tax, requires much more consideiation, and I cannot, 
at present, bung myself to concur in the expediency of 
agreeing to submit it to PaiHamcnt. A confident expectation 
may be entertained, fiom the slate of the Company’s le- 
venues in India, and from the 1 eduction of expense uhich 
lias already taken place, 01 which may still be effected, both 
at iiome and abroad, by means completely within your power, 
that a laige annual suiplus will be available cowards tlic re* 
duction of debt , but when it is recollected, that though the 
amount of the debt m India has recently been consi- 
dciably diminished, it has been proportionably increased at 
home, and consK^cring, also, that provision must be made, 
for the possible contingency of the Company having to piy, 
111 this couiiri), the inteicst, not only of their laigc debt at 
liome, but aKo of the whole debt of India. I do not think 
that it would be wise or piudrnt, at loast till afiei the expe- 
Jieiici' of a few years, to make an addition to" the permanent 
charges of the Company at home, to the amount of the 
Piopcrty-tax upon their aividends. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

( Signed) Me L V t L l£ . 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
ot A\c East-India Company. 
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No. XXX. 

Note from Lord Melville inclosmg Copy of a Re- 
solution of a Meeting of Persons interested in the 
Tin Trade. 

Lord Melville presents bis coinpliments to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Cl)aimiai>, and transmits for their con- 
sideration, the inclosed copy of a resolution of a meotinp 
of persons interested in the Tin trade, which was com- 
municated to him by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

India Board, Sth March, 1812 . 

^^Resolved, Redntih^ 2^th Ftbruary^ 1812 . 

** That Lord Falmouth, Lord Dc Dunstanville, the 
Lord Warden, the County Members, Davies Giddy, 
£sq., Mr. Unwin, and any other gentlemen of the 
countv, interested in the tin trade, who may happen 
to be in London, be desired to use their endeavours to 
** get a clause inucricd in their charter, binding them to 
export a cciUiU quantity of tin, not exceeding 1200 
tons per annum, at a certain price, to be iixed at 
twenty per cent. uiuK, the average price oLtin in 
'• r endon in each veav.” 


Xu. XXXI. 

l.K r I'tn the Ciiairman mid Deputy Chairman 
to the lit. lion, fxird Viscount M.’lville, in repl^ 
io the preceding Note. 

^NIy f.oRD, Phtsl-.Ii\dia Home, 2\ it March IS 12. 

Wf“ have laid l>cIore Uio Court of Directors of the 
India Cunipatiy, y<Hir Lordsliip’s note dated the 5tli 
iratixinittiug; copy of a resolution of a naectin}? 

of 
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of persons interested in the tin trade of the county of 
Cornwall, held at Redruth, on the ultimo, dcsirip^ 
the Noblemen and Genilemcti of that county to use their 
t^ndeavours to get a clause inserted in the Elast-India 
Company’s Charter, binding the Company to export a 
fluantity of tin, not exceeding twelve hundred tons per 
uiiimni, at a price to be fixed at twenty per cent, under 
the average price of tin in London each year ; and we 
have been requested to inform your Lordship, that the 
Court have been u/iiformly actuated by the strongest 
wish to extend generally the sale of British maimractiircs 
and produce wittiin the limits of the Companv’s exclusive 
trade, and that the C^ur. doubt not that the correspon- 
dence which has from time to time taken place, between 
them and the gentlemen interested in the Bri- 
tish Mines, together with the increase of three* pounds 
per ton which the Court have agreed to pay in tin* present 
year, have impressed those gentlemen with a full con- 
viction that th^ aiticle of tin has been a very partneuiaC 
objctst of tlie I 'ourt’s attention. 

That in pm aiance of ilie arrangement made bolween 
the Kdst-India Company and the counl y of CoruwajI, in 
the year 1789 , there has been sold at tlie several factoric 
in India and at China, in twcnt3"-Mvo ycarh, the to’-al 
quantit'/ of sixteen tlioiisun I six hnndrej and litiy 
(lt),OAO) tons of British tin, t'jc the ^um of one million 
three hundred and ninety-nine tlur.isind two hundred 
(1,799,1^00) pounds sierling, whic/n gives the average 
annual quantity of seven hundred and nfty-six ( 75 G) tons, 
and the average sale price of eighty-four pouihls (d^dl) 
per tod. 

d'hat it IS iindr*rstoo(l, the quantltv of tin anmiall}' im- 
ported into (\inton amounts to about eighteen hundred 
(ISuO) tons, and that tlie Court are most ready and de- 
siifius to ns.* their endeavours, that the whole of the sup- 
ply of that countr)', and also of the Peninsula of India, 
should he fioiTi ilie mines of Cornwall. But the Court 
fear, that the circumstances hereafter noticed will be 
found to be such, as to render it a matter of dilHciillv to 
imimtain the export of British tin at its present average 
unnual quaniity of about eight hundred tons, and coii- 
sequentlv, that a permanent annual export of twelve 
Iniiulrecl tons will have a tendency, by overstocking the 

m 2 , market, 
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niarkct, to reduce the sale price in Asia, and to produce 
li jos«, even at the present rate of cost paid by the I’om- 
pany, but which being superadded to the increase of cost 
required by the resolution of the gentlemen ititerested in 
the tin mines^ would cause a loss of most enormous ex- 
tent to fail upon the Company', and tvhich the Court are 
satisfied could not have been in the contemplation of the 
gentlemen who framed the resolution which has been 
transmitted to the Court. 

That it is well known to the gentlemen of the county 
of Cornwall, that Malacca, Bunca, and other places in 
the eastern p.irts of India, produce tin in great abun- 
dance : and as some of these tenitories arc now under the 
dominion and government of His Majesty ; and as the re- 
strictions which have latelv checked the trade of others, 
which still remain under their native princes, will have 
been removed by the anniliilation of the power of the 
Dutch and French in the Eastern Seas, and the with- 
drawing of the obstructions to free intercourse conse- 
quent to a state of war, it would seem to follow of course, 
that the exportable commodities of those countries will 
find a more quick circulation iii the places where they are 
required, and that Malay tin will be sent to China in 
considerable quantities, as formerly. 

That the Dutch Company are understood to have had a 
treat}^ with the chief of the island of Banca, by which 
that personage was bound to deliver to them the whole of 
the tin produced in his territories, at the price of twenty- 
seven florins per hundred pounds Dutch weigrht, which is 
equal to about forty-seven pounds ten shillings per ton, 
English weight ; but which treaty being compulsatiiry on 
the part of the Dutch, was cvacl-?d, whenever it was in 
the power of the native chief to obtain surreptitious sales 
at a higher pricey, and from th*^ information which the 
Court have obtained, the fair curicnt price of Bunca >in 
may be stated at from sixty-seven pounds to -cventy 
pounds sterling per ton. The Diu h Company obtained 
about one thousand tons of Banca tin annuallv, at the 
treaty price of lOs., part of which they sold in Asia, 
and part was sent tb Europe, irt the regular ccurse of 
their trade. Tin is also produced, in considcrabii quan- 
tities ill the countries lying on the Western side ot South 
America ; and the Court could, at the present time, nur** 

c[ia.>e 
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chase a quantity of South American tin» now; in Spain» 
hut which of course they clechne^ not intending^ (5n any 
account) to encourage foreign tin* . 

I'hat as there does not appear to be any sufRcient rea« 
son to expect that British tin will produce a highi^ir price 
in China than Banca tiO) and as the Court see no, reason 
whatever to hope, that the average prices which have 
been obtained for tin in the la^t twenty-two years will be 
exceeded in the ensuing twemy-one, so die Court would 
not be strictly justihed in taking a liiglier sum for the fu- 
tuic estimated sales tlian ^£^84 per toil) or fifteen tales per 
pecuL 

That it further appears, the average price of all the 
tin winch has been received by the Company from the 
county of Cornwall has amounted to soventy-four pounds 
one sliilling per ton, at winch rate of cost the Court will 
state the price which the tin ought to produce in China, 
to reimburse tlie Company in the actual charges, except 
the freight, which the Court propose wholly to omit, they 
being ready to carry the tin out freight free. 

Cost per ton, as above - ^ - - - j6‘74 1 0 

Freight - .-.----000 

Insurance, 3 per cent, in time of peace, 6 

per cent, in war, say per cent. - 3 6 8 

Omit charges in Kngiand - - - - 0 0 0 

Charges actually paid in China, 2 per cent, 
commission, besides boats and charges of 
the Factory, but say only 2 per cent. - 19 8 

Interest for four monilis, at 5 per cent, per 
annum - • 148 

Total cost of a ton of tia - - sfidO 2 0 

Tliat it appears from the above calculation, the Com- 
pany have hitherto received the difference between jff84 
per ton and /£80 2s. per ton, say <^3 18s., as a compen- 
saiion for freight and charges of establishment ; but as the 
Court have, in the present season, agreed to receive 
eight hundred tons of tin af the advanced price of «£18 
{icr ton, tlie computation will hereafter be as follpws : 
Cost price per ton - - .. j£7S 0 0 

, Carried fopi'ard - ^78 0 0 

Freight 
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Brought forward « 

.£78 

0 

0 

Freight 

0 

0 

0 

Insurance per cent, average of war and 




' peace • . • p. . « 

3 

10 

2 

Charges in England , » . . 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto in China, 2 per cent. - - - 

1 

11 

2 

Interest, four months ^ . 

1 

6 

0 



7 

4 

Estimated sale proceeds, on an average of 




twenty-two years, is l.i tales U mace p(*r 




pecui, or per ton , - - - 

S4 

0 


Difference - - - 

0 

7 

4 


bcinnr a loss of 75. 4d. per ton c\cliiMV'e of freiylit .uitl 
charges of cstablishniciU. 

But as the Court are desirous ol extending to tl^c ut- 
most the advantages rIiuIi niaj^ ansc to tiie county of 
Cornwall on the present occasion, they propose that the 
last pi ice of tin in China known to the Ccnit, viz. 15 talcs 
5 mace per pcciiJ, should be taken as the standard oi 
computation, although the Court are fully sati^fi(‘d that 
that price will not be obtained for a senes of years, ni 
case of an enlarged exportation of twelve hundred tons. 
'I'lie estimate will then be: cost and char- 
ges of a ton of tin, at 5678, as before - j68f 7 4 

Sale piocmls, at t)5. the tale, and i5 

ules 5 iiiace the pecui - - - • 66 16 0 

• 

Diflfcrcnce - - 56 2 8 8 

* 

^W>icll diHerence of £2 85. Srf. per ton s to defray freight 
and charges, as before. 

7 hat the Court having thus laudy and explicitly repre- 
sented the experience of the past, and at>.^uiiiv:d the most 
favorable \i w of the f »tuie ‘^tate of the trade in British 
tin to the countries wit!i*ii the Cumpany^s exclusive limits, 
the Court will revert to the effects which would piobabiy 
beprodu'.iJ by *lic adoption of the proposition of "the. 
coimiyof Cornwall, as to an exportation of twelve huri- 
died tons of tin, at a price to be fixed, from time to 
time, at twenty per cent, below the London current price. 

I'hat 
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That tlie price of Cornish tin, in the year 1750, was 
about £^7 K 10.«. per lou in London, at about which 'price 
it continued (with some fluctuations) until the year 1789, 
the date of the agreement with the Company^ in which 
3*car the average price was j^O. IO 5 . per ton in London. * 
'I'hat in consequence of the arrangement with the 
< oinpaiiv in 1789, whereby the surplus quantity of Cor- 
lusli tin has been taken out of the London market, the 
price of that tin has ri^^en to<£iC0, «fL20, j^l50, and 
iM'cn J'lTl per ton, whereby the miners have been enabled 
to Avork their deepest mines, and to meet the prtissure of 
ihc limca, in iniirh that the agency of the Company, 
in this particulai, has been termed the political salvation 
of tlie '•ounty* 

'J'liat the pri'*'' of Hiitidi t«n, this day, in London, is 
icJurt'd to ( \Vj p(‘r ioi», idilioiigli a parcel of prize 
A'-iutic tin hjs now prodnrc<l ai the Company’s sales as 
Ju^Ij a piut jfc'lS7 per ton, the fall in British tin ari- 
•5iri;.», till' C'ouri appieliend, from tiie markets here being 
overstr)^ k.il, h\ M':<son that tho miners have declined to 
lU over to tile Comjian}, in the last three years, the usual 
r'luiiititv of tin for e.xporf.ition to China, 

'/ iiat it cannot no doubu d hut that the price of tin Avill 
aiMin advance m London, so soon as the usual export- 
ai' -n to China shall take filace; but tbe Court will assume 
nunciy, tliat it shall icmam stationary, at tbe present 
pure of X 133 per ton. 

That lu this vii w of the case, which it cannot be sup- 
posed niiJ happen, but that the price must greatly rise 
beyond its present rate, the proposition before the Court 
Will operate to the Company’s loss, as follows ; 

The lilt me market puce of till, per estimate 0 0 

Deduct 20 per cent. - - - - 26 12 O 

I-caA'cs the priee to be paid by the Company 106 8 0 

Add freight 000 

Insurance, Avar,* 6 per cent. - • - 5 6 4 

Charges in China actiiady paid, 2 per cent. 2 2 6 

Charges establishuicuits in England and 

China - - • - • 000 

Inicrust 4 months^ at 3 per cent, per annum 115 5 

Cost and charges of a ton of ttn - - 1 15 12 3 

* Peace insurance, 3 per cent. 
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Brought forward £115 12 3 
Sale price in China> at the rate of 15 tales 5 
Diai-e per pecul^ is per tea ----- 86 16 0 

Which leaves the loss on each ton of tin at if28 16 3 


And supposing that twelve hundred tons are taken each 
year, the uiuiual, loss \%ili be £ 34,515 : and further, if it 
be contemplated that the contract shall be binding upon 
the East-India Conjpany for twenty-one years, the gross 
loss in that time, at compound interest, will accumulate 
to upwards of *£1,300,000. 

That the Court aic fu.ly sensible of the obligation which 
is imposed upon the Company, in return for the exclusive 
privilege of trade to China, to exert their utmost en- 
aeavours to extend the consumption of Bntic?K manufac- 
tures and produce in that empire; a duty which they 
have ino^t actively performed; and in the present instance 
with eminent success. 

That the Couic desire steadily to follow the same prin- 
ciples, and will therefore carefully abstain from making 
any observations on the present occasion which may call 
for a reply; but as it has been demonstrated, that the 
present comparatively favorable condition of the tin miners 
has arisen eniirely from the Company taking off their sur- 
plus tin, without any profit, or expectation of profit to 
themselves, it cannot be reasonably expected, that the 
success and stability which have been occasioned to the 
mining interests, should be urged as a cause to prove that 
the Company should embark in a new undertaking, which 
will most certainly be productive of the ruinous effects 
above-mcntiojivd* 

That as the gentlemen of the county of Cornwall have, 
during the whole course of the last arrangement (twenty- 
two years), expressed themselves satisffed with the justice, 
and indeed with the liberality of the Company’s proceed- 
ings, the Court cannot but consider, that tho5C gentlemen 
were not sufficiently informed of the actual stale of the 
tin trade in Asia, when they drew up the resolution now 
undci consideration* 

Tiut the Court cannot, therefore, consent to pledge 
to ^ East-India Company to receive tin at the high price 
now contemplated, nor ul any iudefuiite price dependant 

upon 
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upon future contingencies; but that the Court will be 
ready to purchase of the county of Cornwall the annual, 
quantity of eight hundred tons of tm» at the price of 
•^80 per tony payable by bills of exchange, at twelve, 
months date, as at present, with interest for six months, 
at five per cent, per annum in time of war^ and four 
per cent! per antium in time of peace, the estimated out- 
run of v^iich will probably be os follows, vi». 


Cost of a ton of tin - - - - - - - £S0 0 0 

Freij^lu ...p ------- - 000 

Insurance, 6 per cent, m war • - - - 4 16 0 

Chaiges in England - -- -- -- 000 

Couiiuissioti in China, 2 per cent. • - 112 0 

Charges Estaolishnient in Cliiiia, boats, 
and interest four months at 5 per cent, 
per annum. i6S 


Sale in China, estimated to be 15 tales 5 
mace per pecul, or per ton - -- -86 160 


Loss per ton jfO 18 8 


And that the Court will be ready to take a further 
annual quantity of four hundred tons, should the County 
see fit to offer the same, at the price of ^75 per ton, 
payable as above. 

But that should the newly acquired territorial posses- 
bions 111 the Indian seas, aided by the events which arc 
parsing fii South America, open facilities for importing 
increased quantities of tui into China, so as to reduce the 
price then; in any considerable degree, it is to be under- 
stood, that the sum of jC 80 and £l5 per ton shall undergo 
revision, with' a view to a just and proportionate reduc- 
Uon: on the contrary, should the price of tin be advanced 
in China, the Company will be ready to make an equiva- 
lent additioji to the prices now conceded. 

Thai should the county of Coriiwall not approve the 
above propositions, the Court will be ready to receive 
aiin.ially twelve hundred tons of tin, and to consign ttie 
^auiC to Chfha) itch of freight,’ there to be sold on account* 

• Nr ' ‘ ‘ bf 


* In peace J per CMit. 
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of the proprietors, deducting only the insurance and 
':\ctual expences, agreeably to the plan suggested by 
Nicholas Downethorne, Esq. Chairman of the Quarterly 
Tin Meetings in Cornwall, in the year n89. 

That the Court are desirous, that the County should 
adopt the latter propuiution of receiving the actual sales in 
Ciiina, rather than the former, of selling the tin to the 
Company at afSO per ton ; and as it may be dfsirabic to 
the proprietors of the tin to receive the greater part of 
the estimated proceeds before the account sales can arrive 
in London, the Court m ill agree to advance bills, as at 
present, at the rate of oCoO per ton, upon the delivery of 
the tin to the Company, in London, to be repaid \utli 
interest at five per cent, per annum, out of the amount ot 
the sales. 

We have the honor to he, h’y Lord, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob BosANoutr. 

Hucu Inclis. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. Sue. &c. 


No. XXXII. 

At a General Court of the United Company of Mer 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, 
held on 

Wednesday, the 25tii March 1812. 

The Chairman acquain'< d tlie Court, that it is made 
special, for the purjiuse or' laying before the Proprietors 
the communications which have taken place between llis 
IVIdjesty's Goveinm>'nt and the Court of Directors, re- 
specting the renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

The following papers wciv. then laid heforu the Court 
and read, Ma. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Robert Dnndas to the 
Chairman and Depnt} (Chairman, dated the 80th Septem- 
ber 1808 . 

Minute of a .Secret Committee of Correspondence, the 
1 2,th October 1 808 ; and 


hotter 
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Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to tho 
Right Honorable Robert Dundas^ dated the same day. ' 

Minnte of a Secret Court of Directors, held oti Friday 
tliQ Unit December 1803; and 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
Ri«lit Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the same day. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the I3tli Janiuirv 1S09 ; and 

L(‘ttc*i hoin the Ri^ht Honorable Robert Dmidas to 
the Chairman and Dc'puty Chairman, dated theSSth De- 
c einiKr 1808 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, 
the 17Lh January 1S09. 

Letter liom the Chan man and Deputy Chairman to the 
HK>ht Honorable Robeil Dundas, dated the 13th Januaiy 
J.S09. 4 

Minute of aS^'ciei Committee of Correspondence, the 
2bth Fobiuaiy 1S09. 

Lettei fioin the riiairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honotable Robcit Dundas, dated the 5th De* 
leinhei 1809. 

Li ttei iiom the Riglit Honoiahle I.ord Viscount Melville 
to the (Miaiiman and Deputy i lianinan, dated the Htli 
December 18 11. 

Miiuiie of a Secret Court of Dnectors, held on Mon- 
day, the 2d March 1812. 

Lettci from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
li.iL*lit Honorable Loid Viscount Melville, dated the 4tU 
Maich 1812. 

Mir^utc of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 6th March 1812. 

Hints approved by the Committee of Correspondence, 
and bubmitted to the coiihideratioii of the Right Honorable 
Loicl Viscount Melville. 

’Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable 
Lord Viscount Melville, dated the 18th March 1812. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable Lord 
Viscount Melville, dated the 19th March 1812. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tues- 
tla>, the 24th March 1812. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount MeL 
villc to the Ch4iraian and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
21 St March 1812. 

V 2 Observations 
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Observations on the Hints suggested by the Deputation 
of the Court of Directors the 3d March 1812, adverted 
to in the foregoing letter. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
23d March 1812. 

It was then nioved, and on the question, 

Itesolved Unanmousli/^ That the condderaHon of flic 
above mentioned papers be adjourned till Thursday ncA? % 
the 2d April. 


No. XXXI ir. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence , 

the 31st March 1812. 

Head again, and conbidcred, letter from Lord Melville, 
dated the 21st March, and liis Lordsliip’b observations on 
the Hints. 


No. XXXIV. 

At a General Court of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East- hulks , 
Held on Thursday, the 2J April 1812. 

Minutes of the last Court of the 25tli ultimo were read. 

The Chairman acquainttd the Court that it was assem- 
bled for the purpose of : iking into consideration the 
papers '\hich were laid b} the Court of Directors bolore 
the (jencral Court on the ultimo. 

It was then mc)\cd, and a»ier a mature deliberation, 

KesoHed Unanimo^tf/f That this Court having perused 
the papers laid before them the last General Court, 
desire to express the high sense w hich they entertain of 
the great ability, zeal, and fidelity, with which the 
Directors have maintained the interest of the EasuJndia 
Company. They return them thanks for the pow^erfnl 
and convincing arguments by which they have shewn the 
danger which w ould await the British empire, from open- 
ing the trade of India, and the immense advantages wpic h 

the 
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fcJie nation has derived, in strength, revenue, terrijorv, 
and character, fioin the capital and the exertions 9f this 
tJorporation. 

Tii.it although this Court will feel it their duty, on all* 
occasions, to bow to the determination of the Legisla- 
tinc di.'v cannot but obsnve with extreme concern, 
t (> j imposition IS «-ugoestcd of an increased or further 
citlier now or hcivalier, or advantage of any 
] III i whatever, to the Pronnctois of East-India Stock ; 

I MdistancliMi* tile nogociation for the renewal of the 
' iu(!, Ill bc:*nii with a propo'-al for an increase 

•! ' ideiul c;i' two pel cent., which Charter opeiiv'tl the 
uh!' i)e^ II a limited and jiaitial df'c^rco ; and iiotwiLh- 
'^andiijM iliit, wli.le sucii gnat and progicssivi* advan- 
la'H s h iM been o'tairnd lor tlic public at laige, the 
ibopiHtois tlieinschcs ha\e mad'* littlcMiiore than com- 
iioii interest oi tlu^iv inoue\ • That now to be called 
'll to part w itii an iindehiud pioportion of a tiade 
tins estabhdiod, and maintained |jit»>erto at their sole 
c‘\peiict , witlioul an\ eons-deration tor the same, seems 
to them to be wholly inecjuitabie. Under t hove impres- 
sions, this Comt (onlidfs ti the Honorable Court of 
Dill ctois the cate ot its inUncsts in the farther neg expia- 
tion I jf a new Ciiirter, tuisting to the instiee ot their 
iellow ciiiz MIS, as well as to Ills Map st\\ Government 
and to l^aihiUm'nt, that they ''ludl leceivc that liberal 
treaUiKiit, aincii they reg.ud tiiemselves as so eminently 
entitled to at the bands of their country. 

And that the Dnectois be requested to rcpoit their 
proceedings, from time to time, to tins C ourt. 

That tills Court cannot contempltite the essential 
change proposed in the constitution ot the Company, by 
an Unrestrained trade to and irom IikIm, without great 
concern and apprehenMon ; not so much on aici^unt of 
the injury to wdnch it ivill subject tb«* Company in their 
commercial privih'ges and profits, as on account of the 
tendency which such a clidiige must have to* affect the 
system estcihlished by the Legislature, for the civil and 
political government of the <'ompanj*s territorial posses- 
sions, whilst it ib not at all likely to afford to the com- 
mercial interests of this country the advantages expected 
irom It. 

Siiould, therefore, the opening of the trade to India 

be 
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he the ultiinato detiTmination of Parliament, this Court 
#Mni)6f but express its hope, tlkit alt due care will be 
f.iken to accompanv the enlargements which shall be 
gi\en to individuals in the Indian trade, with such 
gnlations as sliall most cllectually guard agamst the dan- 
<^ers to wdiicli those cnlaigements might c xpose the 
existing system of ludian administration. 

Draft of a petition to the Honorable House of Pom 
mons was then read, being as follows. No. XXX \ . J 
It was then moved, and on the tjni >.iion, 

Itcsobedf That this (’ouit do appKwo the aboie p*^ 
t'tion. 

The Court tlicn, on the qnc:»tion adjourned. 


No XXXV. 

Copy of a Petition from the East-India Company 
to the Honorable House of Commons, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

To the Homrabh the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland m Parliament asstmbltiL 

The humble Petition of the United Company 
of Merchants of Kiigland tiaduig to the East- 
Indies, 

Sheweth, 

That by an Act of Paihament made and passed 
in the thirtv-thiul year of the leigii of Ins present Ma- 
jesty, entitled, An Act for fontinning in the East- 
India Coi..}Mn\ , for a furth* ' teini, the po'^acs-sion of 
** the liriL'sii ten .tone's in lieiia, logctlier with their 
“ exclusive ti.ide, under certain limitations for e>tahlish- 
in^ tmtii*.! I e^ulatioii^ for the government oi the said 
tcnitorie-j, and the b.iter ad ninisti.ition ol justice 
w’libm Uiesaim ; foi aprwopriating to certain uses the 
«« rev«*m and profits of the said Companv, and for 
** m.. kill 5 pro vsioii for the good order and government 
** Ol thb towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bnit'bay;’^ 
reciting, that it was expedient that the exclusive trade of 
your P«'titioners, wii-u j the limits of their charter, which 
by an Act made m the twent} -first year of his Majesty’s 

reign. 
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reign, for establishing an agreement with your Petition* 
ers and other purposes, was continued to them -^r a 
term thereby limited, should be further contir/ued to 
tiiem and their successors, under certain limitations and 
restrictions, for a term of twenty years, to be computed 
from the 1st day of March 1194, liable to be (jisconti- 
luied, at or after the end of such period, upon tliree 
jeaVb notice previously given by Parliament for that 
purpose ; and that, during the said furtlicr term, all the 
tcrrUoricil acquisitions obtained in the Kast-Indics, which 
by an Act made in the seventh year of his Majesty’s 
reign, for establishing an agreement for th^j payment of 
a certain annual bum, for a limited time, by your Pc* 
titioners, in respect of the said acquisitions and the rc* 
venues thereof, and by subsequent Acts were continued 
in the possession of the said Company, together with the 
territorial acquisitions then lately obtained there, with 
the revenues of the same, respectively, should remain in 
the possession of your Petitioners, without prejudice to 
the claims of the Public or of yoiir Petitioners, subject 
to such powers and authorities, for the s'uperiiitcndanee, 
direction, and control over all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns, which related to the civil or military government 
or revenues of the said tej^dtories, as had been then 
already made or provid^^jj^y any Act or Acts of Par- 
liament in that behalf, and to such further powers, and 
tinder and subject to such other lules, regulations, and 
restrictions, relating to or concerning the said civil 
government and tlie appropriation of the said reve- 
nues, as should be tlieii made and provided by the 
•authority of Parliament ; it was thereby enacted, that 
the said territorial acr{uisitions in the said former Acts 
mentioned, togctlier with the territorial acquisitions then 
lately obtained in the East-lridics, wiih the revenues 
thereof respectively, biiould remain and continue in 
the posse‘'Sion of your Petitioners, for and during the 
further term by that Act granted to them in the said 
exclusive trade, subject nevertheless to the several regii* 
latioiis and provisions in that Act contained. And by the 
said Act His Majesty was empowered to nominate, con- 
stitute, and appoint, during Ins pleasure, such Members 
of the Privy Council, of whom the two principal Secreta- 
ries of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 

time 
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tunc being tJKtuld alwavsf he tbree^ aaui t^ticb other twd 
persoHH^ Majesty should think fit to be, und who 
should accordingly be and be suletl CominiiiSK>ncri» for tbt^ 
aiFair^ ot, India. And the said Board of Comnoissioner^ 
>\e4c> by the said Acc» uivcbted with full power and au-* 
tliuiity to supci intend, directi and control all acts, ope- 
rarions, ami concoi ns, which ui anjr \?ays should t'clate to 
or conoern the civil or tnilitary government or revenues 
of the said ten itoncb and ac^Mi^tions in tlie East-Indies, 
subject ncvcrtlielesb to sticli directions, rules, regulations, 
and restuctions 5 and to such appropriations of the said 
levenucs, asavere b> tliat Act provided, and esta- 

blished. AtuI It was further enacted, that your Peti- 
tioners and their successors should have, use, and enjoy, 
and should coritinuc to have, iiso, and enjoy, the whole, 
sole, and exclusive trade and traibek, and the only libcrtyi 
use, and privilege of trading, trafficking, and exercising 
the trade or businoss ot Merchandize, in, to, aud from 
the Kast Indies, luid in, to, and tioin all the islands, 
ports, lifivens, coasts, atu'>, towns, and placcws, between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the btreighth of Magellan^ 
und limits in an Act made in the imitfa year of (be ivigo of 
King \V iJIiani the Third, or in a certain charter ot the 
fifth tlay of Septemlicr, in tenth year of the same 
King, iiieutioned, in ivs and beneficial manner as 

your Petitioners could tliercby’or otlierwise lawfully trade 
thereto, subject nevertheless to the several I'lnkatious^ 
conditions, and regulations in tJiat Act contained, and 
also subject to the proviso thtrciiiafier contained, forde^ 
tci mining the same, any former Act or Acts, matter or 
thing, to th. tontrary noluiths'* Hiding. And it was fur- 
ther ciiactv d. that }our PctitUMiOrs should, at ail times 
thereafter iMibjiet as afor<*saKl) have, bold, and eujoy^ 
anri be eiititied unto all and siiigiiiar the profits, benefits, 
«Uid adiautagcs, priviiig^^, fianchiscs, abiiuies, capacM 
tJ^s, powci.s, anllioiiues, lights, 'Tinedics, methods of 
suits, penalties, * >ifcitures, (jlisabilities, provisions, mau 
ters, and things whatevcir, whicli by any formcp Act or 
Acts of l^diliatncir, or b) any Cbarti^r pit Charters 
foiiiided thereupon, or by any c.Uuse or olaoaes m ibo 
Acts or ('lurteis tontained, were enacted, grant*- 

ed, piov^ed, liniued, citahlishcd, or declared, to, for* 
touwiiin^, pr eoiiccraing your Patiioiieus^' cither by the 

name 
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ranie df tiie Genaral Societ3r entUted to the admtita^ y 
given by an Act of Parliament adeentfiAg^a suoif bet' 
e\cec(hi>g two nnllioMy f&e the' ter vice of me Crdwn w 
Knglati'i, or the body politic and oerporatet called l^thfd 
lutne of the English Company titadl^ to the East-Indiet^ > 
or the body politic and corporate cmied by the naiMe'of 
the United Company of Merchaftfi of England trading to 
till' Eait*Indu'!i, and not by that Act, or any othef ’Act 
then ill force, repealed or altered, according Co the tenor 
and true mooning of the said Acts and Charters, and of 
tliat Act, freed and discharged from alt prevkoea and 
conditions of redemption and determination^ in 'any 
former Act or Acts contained { and the same, and niterV 
o( them, were and was thereby ratihed aind confirmed, 
and to continue to be held mid enjoyed, and be practised 
and put in execudon by your Petitioners and their succes- 
sors, for the better and more effectually settling and seoo- 
ring to them and their successors the whole, sofe, and cft* 
elusive trade to the l?]ast*Indies and parts aforesaid. And 
for the preventing trade thereto, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning iff that Act, and for securing btso their 
puMsessions, estates, and effects, and coverning dieir af» 
fairs and business, in alt respects, as fully and elfectnaily, 
as if the same profits, benefits, advantages, trade, privi- 
leges, franchises, abilities, capacites, powers, authorities, 
lights, remedies, methods of suit, peUahles, forfeitures, 
disabilities, provisions, matters, and things, were seve- 
rally repeated and at large re-cnacted in the body of that 
Act ; subject nevertiioless to such restrictions, covenants, 
and agreements, as were contained in the said Abts or 
Charters then in force, and not thfrein or thereby repeat- 
ed, varied, or altered, and subject also to the several en- 
actments, conditions, hiuitatiuns, and provisoes, in tbak 
Act contained. And it was thereby funher enacted, that 
at any time, upon three years’ notice to be given by Par- 
liament, after the first'dayof March, which would bo' m 
the year of our Lord* one thousmid mgfat hundred amt 
eleven, upon the c.xp]ratron^f the’said’wred years, amt 
upon pAymont made'to your PbHtidifersj of miy iiunf or 
Slims which, under thepibVisions of any’ Act of that pre- 
sent session of* Paftiamenf, vlrould or ftii^bt, upon tiie ex- 
piration of the said three ycais,' fietotiie piyoWe to yeur 
Petitioners hy the Public, at'leoVding to the true ihtent, ' 

* o and 
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and meaning of such Act, then and from thencefot^hji' 
\rHi not before or'sooncr, tlie saiii right, title, and interest* 
of your Petitioners to the whole, sole, and exclnrive trade 
to the said East-Indics and parts Aforesaid, should cAate 
and dcieriuine. And it wa^s thereby further enacted, that 
nothing in the said proiiso,. last therein before contained, 
or in any proviso in the said Act of tlie ninth year of King 
WiHiani the Third, or in tlic said Charter of the fifth 
day of Septemben, in the tenth year of his reign, or m 
any other Act or Charter edntained, should extend, or be 
construed to extend, to determine the corporation of your 
Petitioners, or to hinder, prevent, or preclude your Pe- 
titioners or their successors, from carrying on, at all times 
after sucli determination of the right to the sole, whole, 
and exclusive trade, as aforesaid, a free trade into and 
from tlie East-Indies and parts aforesaid, .with all or any 
part of their joint stock, in^ trade, goods, merchandizes, 
estate, and ettects, in common with other the subjects of 
His Majesty, his heirs and successors, trading to, in, 
and from the said parts or limits- Awd by the saW Act, 
It is enacted, tnat for and during so long time as your 
Petitioners should be entitled to ^le whole, sole, and ex- 
clusive trade and tiaffic into and frpHi,the EasUindies, 
and other places within the limits of their Charter, sub- 
ject to the provisions, regulations, and hmitations in that 
Act contained, the tlear profits vising from the said ter- 
ritorial acquisitions and revenues in l^ia, after defraying 
the charges and expepces of coUecting the same, should 
be applied And disposed of tso the u^s and purposes 
therein mentbned and expressed and ako ilhalduring 
the continuance of theexclo«ive trade to your Petitioners, 
the netr proceeds of their sales pf, goods at .home, viitK 
the dutic» and allowances arUi.ig by pfivato-uadn, and all . 

other profits of your Petitioners^ ip Gi;®at Dntain, after 
providing for the payment of bilk of exKdiaiige iben al- 
ready accepted by your rektionqps,, ^ the sainOi-should 
become due, and' for ifio curreiit other debts, 

intcicst, and other outgohigs, c^argjBSr- oxppnces oC 
your PctitionerAj^eirMtid Jebtalwaya^pupied)f should 
b'^ applied and mspos^d of lu i|ierein phenti^ 

oned, as by the said Act, relatiou^peing thoreaotO'tpid, 
uid\ more at large appear. * ^ i a 

Tiiat the notice required by the said Act of Parliament 

hath* 
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f 

%althibeen given by the Speaker of ypur Honorable Hoi 0 ^/ 
iletertmntAg the eVulusive tisde of your Petitioners^ 
on <tbe lOth dAy of thoasaod eig,ht hundred 

and fourteen. .• 

That since the said Act was passed^ further territorial 
acquiditions^ yielding a large revenue, have been obtained 
by yotir Petitioners, and such acquisitions have been an» 
nexed to die several governments of your Petitioners ih 
the Fast-Indies, and sundry debts, to a large extbnt beyond 
what are mentioned in or referred to by the said Act, have 
been incurred by your Petitioners, in the defence and 
protection of tbe^ritish possessions in India, and by 
leason of wars, t^which the British nation has been ciu 
gaged with European powers. 

That such debts bear interest, and some of them are 
^iie in the East'Indies, and others of them have bceti 
discharged by your Petitioners, by means of money raised 
on then* crMit in this country, under the authority of 
Parliament, 

'I'iiat by virtue of the terms of the obligations for other 
part of such Indian debt, furdicr sums, to a large amount, 
ivill be payable shortly in this cdUntry, for which purpose 
it will be necessary for your Pedtionars to raise a further 
sum of money here. 

'I'hat the system established by the said Act, for the 
^oveiiimciit of the territorial acquisitions in the East> 
indies, for the ibatiagcment of the revenues thereof^ and 
lor the general conduct of the affairs of your Petitioners, 
hath been approved by experience; but the appropria- 
tions made by the said Act of the profits arising from the 
tointortal Vevenues in India, and of the profits of your 
Petitioners at home, appear to your Petitioners to be 
inapplicable to the present state of the Indian debts and 
lusQurccs, and of the concerns of your Petitioners. 

Tliat youv Petitioners bet^e, that it is undeniable, that 
the exclurive trade carried dh by your Petitioners has been 
a great positive advantage to the nation ; and although 
they do not presume to state as an iocontrqvertiblc fact^ 
that greater public benefit would accrue ffoto its being 
coiitiBucd in its present ttate, tbCn firom its being any 
fuitber opened, yet your Petitioners do venture humbly, 
but confiilendy, to assure this Honorable Houses that the 

0 2 trade 
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\ tra^<^ with ChtnR could not be opened in any degree, with- 
^ Dul extreme danger. 

That if it should not be seen fit to enlarge the term now 
lield by your Petitioners in the whole of the trade which 
they now enjoy, without qualification, your Petitioners 
arc ready to submit to such regulations as shall be just, 
and as Parliament, in its wisdom, shall enact, for the 
conduct of the commercial Intercourse of His Majestv’s 
subjects, with those places which are within the exclusive 
limits granted to your Petitioners, 

That on account of the length and variety of the mat- 
ters necessary to be considered and prepared, in re!.ition 
to the subject of thUpeiition^ your Pi^titioncis were un- 
able to prepare a petition, praying leave to bring in a bill 
or bills, relative to the Indian territories and trade, until 
the time limited for presenting petitions for private bills 
V as expired. 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly prav, 
that leave may he given to 5 our Petitioners, now 
to present a petition to tins Honorable fioiisc, 
praying that leave may be given to bring in a 
bill or bills, for continuing the possession, go. 
vernment, and management of the territori.il 
acquisitions in the East-Indies, in your Petition- 
ers, subject to regulation ; and for altering the 
appropriations of the profits arising from the 
Indian revenues; and for enabling your Peti- 
tioners to raise such sums of money, or to con- 
tract such pecuniary obhgatioiis fs their aitairs 
may require, in respect of the payment, in this 
country, of debts originally oontraeuxi in India ; 
and for settling the trade to the {last-Indies and 
China, and otbei jdaoeafroni the Cape of Buna 
I^pcraii/a to the Mreighta pf Magellan ; or that 
your Petitioners may have such other relief as 
thetr ease p)ay require. 

And yo'ir Petitioners, as in duty hound, shall ever 
pray, &c. /.) .. »i. 

Memorampvu i Tf^'Petithn prt^i ketve to be pre* 
sented is recited in the cdmie Fetitim 
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No. XXXVI. 

At a Meeting e^ the ^DeputMi&k,’^* / 

Tbe 4th 'April 1312. , ^ 

Thr Chairman stated, that himself ami the I3toutv bad 
a conlorence yesterday with the President ef we Board 
of Coinintssiunurs. 

Head again, and considered, the Hints and the Obser* 
vations on them. ' • 


No. XXXVIL 

At a Secret Committee of Corresjandencef 

The 6th April 1812. 

The Chairman sfsitcd to the Committee, that the Chairs 
had a ctinfui'ince yesterday with the Ih'csident of the 
Board vi ConiniissiuniTs. 

L''tt('r from Lord Melville, dated the 21st March, was 
read, und further cou&idered. 


No. xxxviir. 

At a Court of Directorst held on 

Monday, 6th April 1812. 

On a motion, 

Ordered, That the Companj’s seal be affixed to their 
petition to the Honoiable House of Commons, which was 
approved in Court and in the Gencred Court on the 2d 
instant ; also to a Petition for leave to present the same: 
and that such Members of tins Court as are Members 'of 
tile House of Commous be requested to present the said 
Petiiions, 


No. XXXIX. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Tborsda^r^’ 9th- April 1312. 

On a motion, 

Xesokedf That agreeably to die Court’s resedution ef 

the 
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, '2d iiftiiiio’, ^appointing a Deputation of Director? to 

confcj wiib Hi^Mdjobty’s I^niuers^ on ihc subject of a 
thfe*Comp«iny\s dxcli^ijre prtriiegas, theun- 
Werinentioiied gentlemen be appointed for that purpose, 

1^4^. 

The Chairman, 

Deputy Chairman, 

The Honorable William Fullarton Elphinstonc, 
Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. 

Charles Grant, Esq. 

George Sinitli, Esq. 

JVTwaid Parry, Esq. 

William Astoll, £s(p 


No. XL. 

Al a Meeting of the Deputation, 

The nth April 1812. 

The Chairman stated, that the Deputy and him'.elf had a 
contcrciK f with the Earl of liuckingbdm'‘hire on Tiiesda v 
last. 

Read again the Huns and Ohscrvation>> r»iul dtlihcMicc 
ditreon, as tar as Article 12;-^ 

AnS adjourned to Monday next, at i\\ o o\ lo« V 


No. xrj. 

At a Meeting of the DeputtiUon, 

The 13th Apiil iSi ^ 

Proceeded in hberating further on he Hints and Obscu 
iatiot<s^ and 

Adjourned to Wednesday next. 


. No. XLIIi* 

Jt d Meeting of iJie : 

The i5tb April i^i*. 

Draft of 8 letter to the President of 'tlic Board of Corn* 
•BissioneFa^wa* read and apprt5vcd, 

And 
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And the Cbairman neqoesfal to iulai|t 
the Couu of Directors tfiii dsy. 


1 

Ipfci 

. p 
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iff (2 Sccr^ Cdurt qf Directors^ 

Held on Wednesday, die 25chApril 

The Cluiiman ftoin the Committee of ComtqKmdeiice 
submitting to the Court draft of Alettes to the Pre^dencof 
die Board of Commishioners for tM A flairs of Iittiia, 

The same was read and uzianitnoiuly »pp!oved«. 


No. XLIV. 

Letter fiom the Deputation to the Right Ilonorobk 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, noticed m the pre^ 
ceding Minute* 

My Loid, Easuindia Housif t$ti Afril 181 a. 

The coirespondence between tlie President of the ttoaid 
of Commissioners, on the part of His Maj^y^s Goverft- 
nient, and the Court of Directors of the bast-lndia Com- 
pany, on the subject of the renewal of the Company's 
Charter, liaving been laid before the General Court of Pro* 
prietors, we now, in consequence of the resolutions of that 
body, propose to ourselves the honor of continuing the cor- 
lespondence with yonr Lordship, and especially to reply to 
tlie letters of the late Picsident, dated the atst and 23d of 
March, and to bis Oburvatiom accompanying the former of 
these letters. 

In the first place, however, permit us to offer some retn^rka 
on the outlines of the negociacion, as far as it has hnlierto 
advanced, and on the opposition which has begun to shew it- 
self to certain propositions, respectiiig the necessity and im- 
portance of which His Majesty^s Government and the East- 
India Company appear to have entertained similar sehatim^is. 

It is maiufist, from Ae letters Written on the part of the 
Court of Diiectors, that they have contemplated witii the 
utmost reluctance such an enlargement of the trade td India^ 
as seemed to he desired by His MajoL)*^ Minuter^ because 

they 
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they t|elicved that the commercial advantages expected from it 
to thts^couatry would not bcTeatized| and (eared that it might 
eventually endanger tlie security of the Bi itish possessions m 
the East. We must desire on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of the country, ro state 
this opinion, not as advanced wiihout conviction, to serve a 
cause, but as the genuine result of such knowledge and cxpe« 
rience as the Couit possess, upon a subject respecting whicli 
they have better means of information, than any of tnose as« 
Sociations who are now eager to take full possession of the 
Eastern trade, and upon whicli also it is certainly material 
that the Public bhouUl form just ideas. Wc have, indeed, 
yet seen na at gumentb advanced, in answer to those reasons 
which the Couit have offered against the opening of the 
trade, and particularly against the expectation of the great 
increase to be ptoduced by such a mcasuie in the exports tiom 
this country to India, and the imports thence. Lord Melville 
has signified his concurrence with the Court, in thinking that 
the public will be dibappointed, at least at fiisr, in this ex- 
pectation ^ and though hts Lordship has said, that ** the 
Couit Jo not appear to have succeeded in establishing the 
proposition, that any detriment will arise to the Public 
interest, either here or in India, or ultimately even to the 
interest of the Company themselves, from the introduc- 
tionof private adventurers,** we must beg leave to observe, 
first, chat we cannot doubt, ** the introduction of private 
adventurers,** which his Lordship had in view, was less ex- 
tensive than !S now likely to be contended for by some portions 
of the public, and was connected, in his mind, with limi- 
tations and restrictions in the conduct of the trade, which 
those who claim the largest ope ning of it exclude ; and, se- 
condly, rliut several reasons whxh the Court have uiged, to 
shew tiiac much detriment would arise from a general open- 
ing of the trade, remain unanswered^ either in his Lordship*s 
letters, or in any of tiie public resolutions we have yet seen. 
Until ot late, the general language held on the su^ect of 
the Indian trauc was rather that the merchants of Great 
Britain should be allowed to apply their ind^iStry to such bran« 
chesof it, and to such ports of the Indian Seas, as the com* 
xiierce of the Company did not embrace, than that tiiey 
should invade the portion of the trade which the Company 
carried on. But now little is said about the advantages to be 
derived from adventures to th.? unexplored paits of India, and 

the 
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the ojijects^ likeljr to be most warm] contended for are not 
new a^essioni'of commerce to ^ nadbn, bnta tranifer'af > 
much of those branches of trade, already carried on by the 
Company 111' London, to individnhls'in the outports. TtW" 
kige Concessions at first required from the Company by HfA'' 
Majesty’s Government appear only to have encouraged the 
luci chants of the outports to make still funher demands ; re*> 
gardless. as it would seem, of the political consequences that 
might ensue from a compliance with them, and apparently 
unaware, too, that the corporate capacity of the East-India 
Company is perpetual, and cannot be annulled) eved if thge 
qualified monopoly they have enjoyed were tp cease. 

We are confident, my Lord, it was not the intention of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, that the East-India Company 
should be broken down and despoiled of diose fiicuhies, ne« 
ccssary to enable it to perform the important part assigned to 
It by tnc Legislature in the government of the British empire 
in the East ; a paic which probably it will be allowed to have 
pel formed well, an I with more safety and advantage to tlie 
mother cotlntpy, than any other system, hitherto thought of, 
could have done. The benefits accruing to that government 
by the leciprocal aids of revenue and commerce, the poweis 
ot which are united in the constitution of die Company, in 
a way peculiar to it, have been often seen and ftllly acknow- 
Itdg^d, and were it necessary, it would be daSy to eidarge 
upon them. These powers have now become sO incorpo- 
1 ited, that it is impossible to separate them, without usen> 
tia'Iy endangering the whole of a system that has pioved in 
piactite eminently useful. If, therefore, the commercial part 
ot ihac system were now to be destroyed, the political fuuc.. 
tioiis evercised by the Company w<|uld be sO weakened, as 
'urcs-arilv to bring MKO vtesf questions of the last importance 
to the safety of the British empire in^imha, and of the 
British constitution at honle. 

We hence assuredly reply, that die wisdom of Parlia. 
iticnt, and the good sense ot the nation in general, will re« ‘ 
sist those rash and violent innovatioBs Upon die system of the 
Company, which the meichadts of diflierent towns, pro- 
c ceding upon theoretical ideas, and ovettotdcifig most material 
ijcts, now appear to intend, Without' any eeriainty, even of 
extending the commerce Of this country, but to the un. 
avoidable detiiment of it! political intetests abroad and its 
financial interest at home. 


P 


It 
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It was in contemplation of dangers less immediate and 
aJarming tl\an the designs now avowed threaten, that the 
CoiJit so earnestly proposed, that the renewal of the Charter 
should proceed, with certain mouiheations, upon the basis 
of the Act of 1793* which made the Company the medium 
of the enlargements of private trade ; bur having been forced 
to depart from this preliminary principle, which they still 
maintain consults the true policy of this country, and the 
sacrifice of which they may observe, by the way, inflicts 
great injury upon all the private interests and parties engaged 
m ihe Indian trade, as established by that Act, particularly 
on the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships, 
whose professional merits arc universally acknowledged, the 
Conn are, however, perfectly satisfied, from the assurances 
already given by His Majesty^s Ministers from the beginning, 
that any enlargements which may be given in the Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such provisions, as will 
guaid against the dangers to which such enlargements might 
otherwise expose the existing system. 

Several of (he precautions necessary in this view were 
suggesred in the Hints submitted by the Deputation of the 
Court to Lord Melville, on thc4ih March ; and upon these, 
and the Observatkm made on them by him, we now feel 
ourselves called upon further to offer some elucidations to 
your Lordship. 

(Artkles I, 2, 3.) On the very important head of tlic 
China trade, j^ennit us, i>'y Lord, fo remark, that al- 
though the iehirhy 'j thv rt'cenuc is doubtless a very fit con- 
sideration for ILs Majesty's Govciiin cnt and for Parliament, 
yet the Company do not understand thar the re ntinuance of 
their cxclu jve privilege in this trade is rested on cen^idcra- 
tions of .t vem.e alone, nor that it ought to be ■ .1! '>y 
any v nr.: um stances in that braiidi of ihe public 
affairs. "1 tie Company havr^ the actual posst &sion of liic 
monof olv of rhat trade, wh-^ii was given them for nanonal 
P' rpo^cb, riiifi by ilv rierpciuiry of their coi^^^rate capacity 
must be mort arable ot maimming it against the comjK’- 
tition f f pii* ^•(e merchants, than those rncrchaiiis woulu be 
to Ir VC diec. out of it. But such cc m petition would be 
rui?) vu*^ t(.' Uic public interests; for the Conipany alieridy 
suj.plv ic: nation v/irh as much as it wants of Cnina commo- 
di.ies, which are a'inost entirely used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 

amount 
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amount of a million sterling annually, at a loss to themselves 
during war. By competition, the cost of teas, and other 
China articles, would be cniianccd, the prices of our staples 
lowered there, and if individuals could possess themselves of 
the trade, the exports in those articles which they could not 
sell to profit would be lost to the country. A struggle, there- 
fore, between the Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jealousy of the 
Chinese government, which now allows only one port of that 
vast empire for all its foreign coninieri;e, and subjects the 
European residents at Canton to a confinement to their fac- 
tories for six months of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for the other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the ingress of indefinite numbcis of unconnected English- 
men from Europe, and if it did not at once exclude them, 
would soon be induced to do so, by the disorders which 
would not fail to follow, and which are on the presentdi- 
mited scale of intercourse, prt?vcnted or palliated only, by the 
extreme caution and established usages of the Company’s 
supra-cargoes. I'lius the trade would be entirely lost to the 
country, and with it not only the export of a million of its 
manufactures annually, but a revenue of four millions, with 
the fleet of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the people at large, the ruin of 
particular classes, and the coinpliciAted injury of the state. 
The resort of Ameiican ships to Canton, without either 
hindrance from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
no parallel to the case of an open trade from Great Britain 
and Ireland to China, 'riiosc Americans, few in number, 
carrving thither only silver, and carrying away silk cloths as 
well as tea, derived their reception and protection very much 
fioni the orderly English factory lung established there, who 
have endured treatment from the Cliinese government, fo 
which no representative of His Majesty could submit. We 
arc* satisfied, therefore, my Lord, that such provisions will 
be introduced into the new Charter, as wnll Cftectually secure 
this great branch of trade to the Company and the nation, 
in tile manner it has liitlicrto been enjoyed. 

( ArticU 4.) We submit, that this observation ought to 
run '.luis : “ This proposition ought to be acceded to ; with 
“ the reservation, however, that the Governments in India 
ought to be restricted from” making any alteration in the 
p 2 rates 
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rates of tlie duties sanctioned by the authorities^ in England, 
or that they may hereafter sanction. 

(Article 5.) To the. concession on this head, wc w' h it 
to be added, that the Company shall have a fair price for all 
the saltpetre they shall supply to the Govemmcnl. 

. ('Article 6.) As the coiitineraent of the private trade to 
and from India to the port of London is an article of es- 
sential importance on the whole of the present question, in- 
volving the safety of the Company, it may be cxi^cdient, that 
we state somewhat fully the various and powerful considera- 
tions on which the propriety and necessity of the measure 
rest. These considerations relate to the usages resulting, 
unavoidably, from the nature of the Company, which for 
political, as well as commercial purposes, it is so material 
to preserve; from the law of the land, the existing rights 
of individuals ; the convcnicncy of the re-exportation of 
Indian commodities ; and the security of the public re- 
venue. 

From the first institution of the East-India Company, 
they have used the port of London only ; and the practice 
of selling their imports by public auction only, is also al- 
most coeval with the Company. 

The utility which dictated the first of these practices is 
obvious ; a litile consideration will ^llcw the other to he yt i 
more necessary. If private bargaining and rrafEcking witli 
individuals, and from day to day, were allowed in tlie sales 
of lire great iinpons of the Company, liow many doors 
would he open for collus on, imposiiion, and abuse ! It 
would be impossible the business couKl go on in that way* 
and the very liabiiitv of it to suspi( ir.n, would be enpugh to 
destroy the confidence of die proprietors and rite public. 
Besid^’j , the importations of the Company coming in decis 
at stated sea..on.s, it suited die convenience of all parties, 
that the jfale.s should also be only at st ned seasons, and 
public, which woidd afford the opportuniiy to buyers 
to resort f'omall parts, forei^ ♦ as well as domestic, to those 
sales. 

In the ninth and tenth years of King William the Tiiinl, 
the Ltgislaturc interposed to prohibit the sale of East-lndia 
goods, orberwise than by public auction ; an ! in the next 
year of iliat prince it was also enacted, that East- India 
goois sliould be sold only in London. Titus the hiw at 
piescnt stands. 
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The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact- 
ments, appears to have been the security of the revenue, 
then appointed to be derived from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could bo 
devised for that security. To bring the imports to one 
place ; to have them lodged under the keys of the Govern- 
ment ofEceis ; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers ; and, finally, to have the duties, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hardly any charge: the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can be imagined, 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this branch of 
revenue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaj)s the revenue from East-India goods, inclu- 
ding China, did not exceed wfioOjOOO, how essential must 
it be at present to the State, when fliat revenue exceeds four 
millions ! 

With all the care now taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks (prohibited, for the encouragement of our 
own manufactures), and other articles, are at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore from the East- 
India ships, notwithstanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in ailditioii to the legal penalties, the offending par- 
ties, if the Company’s servants, are liable to further fines 
and mulcts on all illicit trade. But the hope of evading the 
heavy duties will ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no further than their own immediate profit er conve- 
nience. 

' Every deviation from the established usage would so far 
destroy its simplicity and efficiency, and open the way to 
abuses. Suppose the importations to be allowed to go only 
to one outport, a new establishment, new expence, new 
trouble, would be created, and a channel opened for smug- 
gling, fraud, and abuse. What would it be, then, if se- 
veral outporfs were opened for the landing and sale of In- 
dian and Chinese goods f 

But this still supposes the Company, either for itself or 
for private traders, to be the only medium of impoitation. 
If, however, all individuals were to be allowed to import, 
and into all the ports of the United Kingdom, especkiliy if 
it were allowed to employ ships of small burthen, wnich 
drawing little water, could run into obscure ports in the re- 
mote 
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mote parrs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, where would 
be ihe. practicability of any safe coiu-rol ? Legions of Cus- 
tom-House and Excise officers must be appointed, at a very 
great expense ; and after all, where the duties arc so high as 
they arc, especially on the articles of tea, silk, and fine 
miisllns, smuggling without end must be expected. If pri- 
vate ships were* allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
could find means to procure tea ; and if also allowed to re- 
turn to the outports, smuggling in that article would be by 
far the most gaining trade. 

At present the duties upon East-India goods are collected 
and paid in London, at a very small expense to Govern- 
ment, and to the full extent to which they ought to be paid. 
This follows, because the value of the goods is ascertained 
by competition at the Company’s sales. Were every port 
to have its India House, where would be this geneia! com- 
petition ? Tire same goods which pay the duty ad valorem^ 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fowey, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Poit Glasgow; all differing from 
each other, and from that paid at London. There would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may be said 
by interested persons to the contrary. The endless variety 
of Indian commodities, renders it impossible that they should 
generally pay wliat are called raud duties, of so mucii per 
piece, or so much per yard. Pepper may pay a fixed sum 
by the pound, and sugar by tlic hundred weight ; but the 
staple article of piece goods, and many others, must ever 
be rated by the value, quantity being no just criterion. 

It therefore follows, from what has been above observed, 
that were the trade to be carried to the outports of the United 
Kingdom, the revenue drawn from Imlian goods must bc« 
greatly diminished, and the charges cf collecting it greatly 
increased. 

Let it be next inquired, what w'oidd be the effect of 
sucli a change on different interests ; the persons already 
possessed of valuable property employed for the Indian 
trade, the exporters of India commodities from this coun- 
try, and on the East-India Company itself? 

The City of London, in their corporate capacity, as con- 
servators Cl the Thames, and all classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who are engaged in the building and outfit of 
ships, in the caiiiagc, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
selling of the Company’s goods, have also a direct interest in 
the present discussion. 


The 
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The East^India Dock Company have.Jikevvlse a very 
great and obvious interest in keeping the Indian trade iii the 
Port of London. 

With respect to the re-export trade In Indian commodities, 
at least three fourths of the imports from India Have hitherto 
been for the supply pf the continental markets. The foreign 
buyers repose confidence in the regularity and publicity with 
which the Company’s sales are conducted. ' When the trade 
was solely in the hands of the Company, the particulars of 
tlieir cargoes were published immediately on thd arrival of 
the ships, and distributed all over the continent. Notices of 
tlie quantities to be sold, and periods of sale, were also pub* 
lished for the like distribution. The sales of each descrip- 
tion of goods were made at stated periods, twice in the year. 
The buyers, of course, knew the state of the market at the 
time of coming to tlie sale, and the purchases were made un- 
der an assurance, that no more goods, of vsuch description, 
would be disposed of before the next sale. Hence they had a 
certainty of the market for six months. This established a 
solid confidence, which very much benefited the sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been much weakened since 1793, 
when private persons were partially admitted into the trade. 
The chief object of the private trader being, as it always 
must be, to obtain prompt sales to meet the payment of bills, 
Kast-lndia goods are frequently resold, while they remain in 
the Company’s warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The goods, when so sold, will pioduce from five to ten per 
cent, more than when in the hands of individuals. This is 
particularly the case as to drugs, which are subject to great 
adulteration. 

.The confidence that hns been entertained of the Compa- 
ny’s regularity and fair dealing has been such, that the fo- 
reign buyers have given their orders to iheir coriespondcnts la 
London, on the faith merely of the descriptive marks ; iind 
goods, on their ariival on the Continent, fiequeiirly pass 
through vailons hands, before they arc finally unpacked. 

By the mo<le proposed, it is to be feared the foreign buyer 
will cease to be at any ccitainty as to his purchases and the 
quality of the commodities, and this may, evertually, load 
foreigners to look diiecily to India, for the supply that has 
hltiicrto been fuinished 'h ougli the medium of this country. 

To speak now of the effects of the proposed change upon 
the iiuertists of the Company, And first, with respe-.t ro the 
East-lndla trade, properly so called, as contradistinguished 

from 
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from the imports from China. If the mode of private sale 
of Indian ^oods in every town in the kingdom were intro* 
duced, would not the stated and the public sales, to which 
, the Company are restricted, be continually anticipated, and 
consequentty« the supply of the foreign markets be so also ; 
though on tile whole, tliese markets could not take oiF more ? 
Could these sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers ? Could it be reckoned upon, that the Company’s 
goods would go oiF, as they usually have hitherto done, at 
the sales ? Could the prices be expected to indemnify the 
Company, when the market should be lowered by the neces- 
sity or impatience of private importers ? Could the realiza- 
lion, in money, of the Company’s Indian imports be de- 
pended on : that realization, so necessary to the finances of 
the Company ? and if not, how could the currency of their 
affairs be preserved? how could they pay for exports to 
India ? how could they maintain the fleet of ships they now 
employ in their Indian commerce ; a fleet so necessary for the 
transportation of troops and stores and warlike services in 
India ? And if the Company’s Indian commerce failed, and 
so much of the Indian imports were transferred to outports, 
what must become of many of the Company’#wliarfe, ware- 
houses, and other articles of dead stock, formed at a vast 
expense, in consequence of this Indian trade ? And where 
would be the benefit to the nation by tlxe change ? Would 
it be any thing else but transferring to Bristol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, that which London now has ? 
Would it be really any accession of benefit to the empire at 
large ? y\nd what, to look towards India, would be the 
effect of an unlimited trade from the outports of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to ail those regions ? Would it be possible 
to enforce the regulations which His Majesty’s Minlsti^rs 
think absolutely necessary, for preventing an uncontrolled 
intercourse with the East, and for averting the evils that 
would ensue from it ? 

These questions, to add no more, ought to be very clearly 
ami satisfactorily answered, b^re so jrreat a cliangc is at- 
ter> pted, before an order oif things that has subsisted so long, 
and done so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great and 
sudden innovations ought, at all times, to be regarded with 
cai'tion and distrust, surely ought those in particular, whicli 
are proposed by men for their own immediate advantage. 

But what are the arguments with which the merchants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 

Natural 
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Natural right; — the freedom of trade; allowing every 
man to parry on his own business in his own way; the 
odium of tlie principle of monopoly ; the disadvantage 
with \vhi<‘h they would carry on the trade, if they were 
obliged to bring bade their ships to London, instead of 
their own ports; the disadvantage to the country con- 
s>umors. 

To ail this it may be replied, that supposing the wliole 
true, arc these arguments of weight and value sufficient to 
overturn the present long established system of the Com- 
pany, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue ? As to the arguments from natural right, &c., 
such arguments must always be limited by considerations 
of practical good. The only practical argunu'nis that 
occur in favor of the outports, are the advantage to the 
merchants tlieinselves and to the country consumers. Now 
v/hat is the amount of this advantage ? Let it not b^ 
forgotten, that at present it is problematical, at least, 
whether any great Indian trade can be established by the 
private merchants; that, at any rate, the chief part of 
Indian goods imported into England is intended for rc-ex* 
portation ; that London is the tittest port and mart for the 
foreign trade, especially since the Warehousing Act; 
that there is really little consumption of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country ; and that if no great dccessipn 
of trade should be brought to the country by the private 
merchants, tlien they will have sacrificed the existing sys- 
tem, without obtaining even the object for which the 
sacrifice was made. 

It may perhaps be said, that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has {i^ublic sale .s, and that yet there arc sales on account of 
individuals of the same articles the Company iinoort. 
But this will form no parallel case as to the Cowpu:v'eSf 
nor is there any great question of reve?iue coiicerntiJ. 

.The only article imported by the lindsoii’s Bay Compai;/ 
is /urs\ The sales of this article, on jjrivatc account, are 
also by auction, and it is believed confined to Loudon. 
The whole is comparatively a small affair, and can be of 
no weight in tlie present question. 

Upon the whole, therefore,*, it seems most certain, that 
on such slender grounds, with respect to advantage (and 
advantage as before mentioned only to be taken from 
London for the outports), with so little certainty of estab- 

q iisiiing 
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lisbing any great trade to or from India, with socli immi- 
nciit hazard tcttlie East-India Company and to the reye- 
Diie, it would be contrary to tlie prudent policy whicii 
this nation has yciicrally observed, and must unwise in 
itself, to venture upon so great an innovation, some ot 
tlic effects of which were pointed out to the President ot 
the Board of Commissioners three years ago (printed 
papers, page 30), effects, wliicb, by his silence, he seems 
to have admitted : and, in a word, it may be ajyjre- 
bended, that they would amount to the destruction ot the 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian commercial estab- 
lishments, their Indian shipping, and finally leave the 
China monopoly so insulated and unsupported, as to bring 
that also, at length, to its fall, and with it, the whole 
fabric of the Company, and the great revenue now so 
easily realized through its medium ; nor can it be at all 
doubted that, in sucli case, the China trade would also 
be lost to the nation. 

It is not irrelevant to this subject to advert to a passage 
in the history of the Dutch East-India Company , under 
the vear 1602. “ The plurality of Eagt-India partner- 

ships or societies, at this time, formed in Holland, 

creating much disorder and clashing in tliat commerce, 
“ the States-General summoned before them the Uirec- 
“ tors of all tliose Companies, and obliged them to unite, 
« for the future, into one, to which United Company 
« the states granted the sole commerce to East-India 
“ for twenty-one years from the 2mh March IW2. 
They had, in consequence, several ' 

India Commerce in Holland, as Amsterdam, Middleburgh, 
&c. but they were ail under one united Direction. 

{Article 1.) In tlie time of King William, the Com- 
pany were allowed five per cent, on the pnva^trade. 

{.Ankle 8. ) Many remarks made upon the si*th article 
will also apply to this, which roi^ht hare properly form- 
ed a part of it. . Weni«d, therefore, only observe here 
that the permitting of ships to saU from the outports, will 
go very materially to injure the interests of twse who 

were let into the Indian trade by the act of n»3;-“to 

uicrease 
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incr^se Jthe danger of colonization abroad and of jn- • 
jury to tltc revcniiOi by smuggling, at hbiue, aswdl af ; 
another danger to be noticed in the next article'. 

[Article AO.) It is not only to all our Indian posses^.' 
sious that the exportation of military st6res ought always 
to be prohibited, but also to the numerous: islands in the 
Eastern Seas, inhabited by a vindictive race of people, 
who may be ready, not only to buy, warlike Stores, but 
to engage Europeans in their quarrels, and the sailing 6f 
ships from the outports will certainly increate the danger 
of these evils. 

{Article Jl.) The existing lAw, as to piece goods, 
enables the Company to cooHite the importation of that 
article to shemselves. Th^ have never availed them* 
selves of this privilege ; but yet it may be proper to 
continue it, because the regular and constant employ* 
ment of the manufacturers, under the existing system 
‘‘ of local management,” is a matter of consequence, 
not likely to be otherwise so well guarded, and that gi*eat 
importations of piece goods would operate against the 
home manufactures^ whilst a smaller select importation 
would be useful. 

{Article \2,) There is a new reason for the same 
restriction in favor of the Company ih the article of 
raw-silk, because such* a general competition is now to 
be opened against them, and because they have, at great 
expense in a long course of years, by means of their own 
establishments, brought the raw-silk of Bengal, which 
they export, to a high state of perfection; — iiiid if that 
article is left to the coinpetition of individuals, who will 
often hcui’e to re^rt to the agency of indolent hatives, the 
quality of the article may be expected materially to tall, 
and the silk manufacturers of this oountry to be much 
M'orse supplied than they are at present. 

It is proper to add,, on this siibject, .that the restriction 
ill favour of the Company, in the article of piece goods, 
is by : no means of the value it was ^ first, the demand 
for that Indian staple being how greatly diminished in this 
country. ^ 

(ArtkUx^: )-^LoxA Melville has observed, on the rea- 
sons which he apprehends had influenced the Court, in 
proposing that ships of Jess thaafouv hundred tons should 
not be allowed to ipail to India, that ‘^though entitled to 

Q 2 due 
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** dve considoratiorii they do hot appear to be Sufficiently 
** ^'otig to justify die propoi^ re>tfictioh, or the mak- 
** ing a distinction, in that respect^ between ships trad- 

ing' to- the East-Indies and to other countries it is 
therefore deemed necessary to disbuss the proposition 
mote at hsngth. 

- In examining the subject of the sixth proposition, the 
facility winch small ships, would afford to smuggling, 
were the - outports openetj for the disposal of the home- 
ward cargoes, has already been considered. In further 
support of the fourteenth proposition, respecting the 
least size of ships that should be permitted to go to India 
on account of individuals, the practice of the India Com- 
pany, in the early part of their intercourse with the East, 
might be adduced, for they soon dropped tlie smaller class 
of ships for one of five hundred tuns ; but as this country^ 
ip its improved state of navigation and commerce, has 
few ships of that burthen, except those employed by the 
£ast-India Company, the limiting of ships to be now em- 
ployed in the private-trade to India to four hundred tons, 
was supposed to afford faciii^ to tl>e most respectable 
houses, to benefit by the proposed enlargement of the 
trade. 

Every one will admit, that tbCrc is more of respecta- 
bility in the larger class of ships ; 'and this circumstance 
should not altogether be lost sight of with the inhabitants 
of India. The impression of the superiority of our ma- 
ritime strength to that of other nations, ana particularly 
of the Ami^icanay who, speak the same langwage, and 
who navigate very Small vessels to and ftom the ports of 
the East, should be kept alive and, asareascn of State, 
should have its due weight in the consideration of this 
subject. 

It is not only the respcctafiili'fy of die aftip that should 
be attended t^->but there is aJso. a.,.dB^tee e/t remectability 
and respOHsibility attached to fbh '.wiFaettt Of the com- 
mandeir- and of the- oncers {el, whoni^lM^ is s greater 
establishment in dm Utger shi^}. T^ir.information is 
pte-'eminent, particular^ in tboM^ e8mb^.sl..si;ticles cf 
nautical science, the variation ai^ the Itraar ob^vatibns. 
In the navigation the Indian ^S, and to and from 
thence;. By,, such men, a better dfsbipnne is' established 
m those larger ships which suit tlima : the tdiips are also' 

better 
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. b^ter armed, and le$s liable to capture, than vessels' of 
the smaller cla^v The length '«f v 03 iage;!«q!iiire», not 
only Superior eqUif^ht., and a- stouter , res8,d^' iMt io or> 
dcr to guard against c»ntihge^ite' of evwry'Jitfid, «td»)r- 
,dinate officers ^cl their assi^ois areiadispetnable'; be-* 
cAiise, in the e^t of tfate deadi of tbe .prioci|ial .officers, 
the knowledge and skill requisite to .iuppiy their places, 
especially in cases of ennergeiicy, cmikl m derived from 
no other quarter. Sflaalr vossehi cannot have tbete ^fleces- 
sary advantages ) ati .'observation Mrhich ' appU^' .more 
particularly, to such jlMtty (^icefu Moarpenters a!>.d<caulk> 
cr$, in respect to matters’ that eonoera .the holLof the 
ship, and to medical men m resoeetto thecrew. 

It has been found by ex|>eriiRicev that larger , ships can 
be,oavigated at a less rate ^ton tbafl small ooes .^ henoo 
one of tour hundred tons will require less rate of freigliC 
than two of two hundred tons ; a point of eoonphiy in 
the conveyance of goods, which is not to be disragurde(4> 
even iri a nationm view. As India is coneerned, the 
smaller vessels will multiply a description of persons in 
the ports and throughout the country, whose conduct 
may have serious ehects on the peace .and quii t of tiio 
Asiatic Governments, from the Ciiuses before nicntioBodi 
The minor ports tbroughout the country will a-itiiit of an 
jiitercoursc and conneston between Europeans and the 
natives, which the vigilance and power of our Govern*, 
nieiits cannot discover nor control. 

Tiic ships employed in private trade should be con> 
strained to navigate with a certain number of £uro|)eans 
outward, so as to prevent, as raudi as possible, the intro- 
diicMop of native seanKn to this cusintry : and hciicp, foy 
*the sake of humttnit}'j' a suigebn becomes a oecessaTy 
person, the employment of whom may well cmsqmrt with 
thcaize of ^{kI of lour hundred tons or uptyavds, out 
not mtli those cH'two hundred end fifty or less. If the 
health and fives tX sbamcn be- 'thought of consequence to 
the State, the' larger class of ships should io^OTatnly be 
.pref^itrpi^. ' If the preselit; Weot. India 

sliip^ng, are of to hvb fiffiidred > the pas* 

more thaii ^'VreelM, -it appears, .at, least as roaa 
sritiable, thati^bm 'enS^yedne anrEasNludiiati voyage, 
which iiaiw last Uhtwtki be equally compe- 

tent and'fordiidiKUe AS the'rtimtMkg obipsk «>i4 bdt atuiid 

on 
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otf a scale beneath those of the first class upon Lloyd’s 
books» so that the premium of insiyrance upon the goods' 
shippi^ may be kept ut the lowest possible rate. 

Whenever such enlargements, as may induce the sub- 
jects of this 'Country to embark very large projierty in 
the Indian trade, shall be opened to them, it must be 
highly expedient that, for such time at least as may be 
sufficient for the return of one voyage, the utmost pos- 
sible' security, which the Legislature can devise, should 
be provided, in order to check such hazardous adventures 
as might otliciwise be carried on in any description of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characters not sufficiently 
responsible, and at the risk or cost of the undcr-writcr. 

If an honorable commercial intercourse with India be 
the object, such wholesome regulations will promote it ; 
but if speculations of mere chance outward, and smug- 
gling homeward, should be in the contemplation of any 
adventurers, protection to the fair trader, to the East- 
India Company, and to the revenue, can only be secured 
by sonie efficient law, respecting the size of the ships, 
and th(Mr consequent equipment in stores and force, under 
the conduct of able and responsible commanders and 
crews. 

(Article 16 J The regulations proposed with respect 
to LasCars, are only intended for a time of war. No 
Lascars should be brought to this country in a time of 
peace. 

(Article 18.^ The existing regulations, as to ingress 
and seitlemeiit of unlicensed Europeans into the Com- 
pany’s establishments and territories, to be continued. 
No British subjects to be allowed to settle in any country 
within the Company’s limits, and not under the govern*** 
ment of the Company. 

(Article \ 9.J The King’s forces, inaiutainabl^ by the 
Company in India, not to exceed fifieen tbousand men in 
all ; and this number to be reduced, as may be found 
practicable. 

(Article 20.) , If the proposition made by the Com- 
pany, to be henceforth charged so much per regiment of 
a givdn forced or so much per man, be nqt adofiiodi we 
shall he^ glad to receive any specific propositibii, for 
putting upon a clear and equitable footing the adjustment 
of acciDunU between the Pay Ofiice and the Compaq. 
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By . any such arrangetnen^ iiv'e jcanno^ doubt,, thirty 
least, the imricacies of the pre^tit mode of $icttl^a)00t» 
utterly unsatisfactory as it is to tbfe Company, will be got 
rid of, even if the expence should not be. diminished: 
but will it, for example, admit of any question, whether, 
M’hen the Company have been charged, as they really 
have been, with the expense of an entire recruiting 
company at homo, as cdnsbintly raising recruHs,^: and 
whilst, in many instances, the recruits $6 raised have 
been sent, not to India, but to other quarters, the re- 
cruiting company having also bc.cn at all times available 
for internal service,- it can come within the equity of the 
127tb clause of the Act of ll93, or ever could have 
been intended to charge the expense of such coihpany to 
the Indian territories? Or is it just, that the expense of 
the colonel of a regiment, employed either at home or 
on the Continent, or perhaps on a furlough staff appoint- 
ment, should be partly charged to the Kast-India Com- 
pany, and his pay be drawn fi-om thorn ? As all parties, 
therefore, agree in the propriety of an alteration, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

(Article 2\.) The Court of Directors have alAady 
objected, and must ever object, to the arbitrary mo.de 
adopted by a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1805, for the settlement of the demands of the Company 
on Government. We think it a clear and equitable prin- 
ciple, that the (expense of captures made, and not re- 
tained by the Company, but transferred to His Majesty, 
or by His Majesty restored to the cnemj', should be 
ch^ed to the Public. 

The ordinary pay of the Company’s troops employed 
on such services, and especially in places out of the 
sphere of India, as in Egypt, shoiild also be placed to 
account of the Public. 

• On these grounds we beg leave to propose, that the 
balance of demands now ma^e by the Pay bffice on the 
Compai^, be set off, by the 'sums whiph they are yet 
iinpiad for the capture of Ceylon and the Moluccas, and 
for cbe expedition to Egypt. Evdn then, the settlement 
will be greatly to the advantage' of the Public, as the 
Company have made good to the Pay Office a sum ex-, 
cceding two millions^ in addition to which they have, 
since tlie year 1797, been charged for. King’s troops 

beyond 
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baffled the t^iim^r^for" which -the law' obUjfed thcoiti> ' 
p^, .at the avet^tfe animal rate ef ai^t'tiMee'thetw^ul 
. £ir|^ocl^ ,be'iide8 me officers and serjeuiitis requisite' tor • 
that number of men. ’ ' «- 

(Jntkle 2i) As a supplement to this article^ the < 
Cqjurt cannot help again submitting to consideraQon, tti»‘ 
earnest desire ana hope of tlie Proprietors to boexonc* 
rated, out of the general funds of the Companv> from 
the payment of the Property-tax. Tne dividends -of 
other public Companies are thus exempted ; and it is 
but a small consideration, in the immense concerns of 
t!ie Company, from which the Proprietors have, on the 
whole, yet derived only the ordinary interest of money, 
in return for all the hazards their property has run. 

(Article 23. J Tiie debt of which ibc Court of Direc- 
tors meant to speak in the tweuty-thinl propusiiioii, 
was the whole of the Indian debt, part of which, to the 
amount of about seven millions, has been transferred to 
England. The observation of Lord Melville Atill coincide 
witli this proposition, and the Court of Directors can 
have no material objection to his Lordship’s proviso, 
respecting the reduction of the bond debt at homo to 
tlicee minions ; but experience has shewn the inconvc- 
jiience of confining within narrow limits, by parliaaien- 
tary regulation, the amount of this debt. 

(Article 25, J Considering how probable it is, -that 
private adventurers will desire to obtain a supply of tbw 
artictu of tea, in order to be smuggled into this country 
and to forcig'n parts, and considering also the importance- 
of not endangering the commercial inlei'ccurse qoW'per-^ 
mitted by t'le jChioe^e to the British nation, through its 
long esUblish^ East-Iodia Compsfny, it is 

obvious, that efToctuar' provision ought to he-mi^e, in 
some mode or other, IbrpreventR^g Mth these evils ; and 
we dial! be glad to bear any peoposHions which were ir< 
Melvdie’s contemplation, or may bo in your Lordr 
^ipV, as more likely to suit that end.tlian tlm Suggestion 
v^BaveWered.^' Ih'tfae' mean 'time, we foil kieuiii- 
Jmm upo,n j^s'to request your Lordshij^s attofttion to some 
r^o^iis on the ijttestion'tof ^fiilttitig priihite to the 
JSbtce islands.', The d^mdhd^ all E^opc#orv1ie spicat 
mihe Moluitas’i^'so'^lhhft'Hclv tfiikt’x)g(4-bir-tWo orthi' 
Coinpauy’e ships may import a sulHcieWqUfeRHty fortiib 
* supply 



try, will Ifwre ao Itti^ ^ J1)Q.,i|0iiil]jVt^la tW 

cIbss, m to form ad otneot worwy or lojm ahd dnmnir” 
eiiterpruae } not to dmnttop, tb«t apiceoi^ noir liflhiriM)^ 
in other {Mrtil of the £«i|, ^eh x^utm ,A>ea« laK^ ^ 
less important than, they mv« fteeo. ' '.Hie tnala^an^ -* 
of the Molucca laianda, n^ch ffodnce no viduabiotom- ^ 
modity bat spices, ocoanons to |he ^oii^Hy a neavV’' 
expense, and can only be comgemtl^ \fy a monopplj ‘ 
of their trade ; and if private mercbfiilta hfo to pdrtici<> 
pate III that trade, they oc^jht aloQttp bchtt a proportion* 
able share €t( tlie chai^ of es t a W rit ni Oait in those islands. 
But the spice trade is not dm most interesting codsidera** 
tion belonging so this quoition. If In any 0? the hiaiidd 
in the Eastern Seas, not belonging to the Cmnpanj', 
Britirii subjects were to settle, (a thing which ihd Coin-* 
pany, even il armed with legal powers, would ^nd it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas riiouid lie open to all, 
the ships of this country,) it would seem impmsihle to 
binder them front obtaining, one means or other, a 
supply of the teas of China, for the purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe., That object alone might be^ 
tempnng enough to induce a settlement, where lioodKr* 
circumstance was sud^iently iiivitipg. And if firom this’ 
motive, or a coocurreiice of oth^ which might be sup>' 
posed, a number of Engliriimen were once to unite 
themsidves in tikat quarter, whither acw individuals might' 
GootinuaUy resort, and whence, agiMn,' they might repair 
to all the ports of the Indian cpimDent, it W^d seeqi 
seanseiy practicable to piostorve thd efficiency Of regu* 
lations formed, aidmr herepr by tue^Dhidiad Gdvemments,! 
for. the exclusion of unlicensed peiTOps tfom their 
ritoried. Suub wo«U be dapgpt', efpeblalljr of any 
British settlemeot ht tU JEastero ^irc(upeli^O| hot »db> 
jected to the government of tlfo, Company; A dopgut 
very serioiHal^ to bt deprecated 1 1*4, crpii in.teosh 'new 
W them, <ee the Molwas, ,if weth J^ilh ter'w 

Kitish 4^ h may wefl dMom whetMe^ 

there might not be somp tb dmagd^'of the oeme 

kind. On all tbeaa( groucimi Jt, |^y seems adyiaatle, 
that British ships fraai EwdOi sqmud not nave access 
to the* Spice Uands. 

a ' Having 
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Having concliided our remarks upon the proportions 
and observations hitherto ^i^ught under discussion, wu 
next beg leave to suggest somo other rfgU^ions,. grow- 
ing out of the general subjidet now under^consideration, 
and of our past corresppnwnce. These, we trust, will 
be found so obviously proper and necessary^ as itQ‘ require 
no enforcing argument. . 

26M i'roposi»'oA«— That .np ship shall go from any 
British colony to the j&i^>l,ndi^s or.Oliina, without the 
special license of. the Co^pany^ 

27/A Propqntjm,—Vtt'99\^ ships going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from that kingdom thither, 
and from India to that.kii^om, without puissuing any 
circuitous route. 

• 28/A Proposition. — Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the Ooasting trade of India, but 
.to be permitted, to go from- one port of delivery of the 
original Cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be,. My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) . Huctt Inglis, 

Robert Thornton, 
.Jacob BosAi^ausT, 
W. F. Elpminstqne* 
Charles Grant, 
Edward Parrt, 
William .AstE|ll, 
George Smith. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&e. &c. &c. 


,.No.XLV. 

M a Secret Cmthittee of Ccmspondence, 
Thej^4pril,-4?:i2- 

Tbi^ Committee toc& lato,«^nsid^atipu the state of the 
negociatiou for die repewtd the .CompBny|s exclusive 
pdvileges, and deliberated koBturely upop BeverBl points 
cosaected tbermvith. . 



THE EAST-iNWA COAIPANY’s CHARTER. I2f 

f ^ * i U 

No. XLVf; ^ * 

At ajSecret Committee qf Correspondence^ 

, The 20tb April, 1812. - 

Tijc Chairman laid before the Committee minutes of 
conversation held yesterday evening,* between the Pie- 
&Klci)t of tlie ^oard of Commissioners and himself. 

It was unanimously agreedi, that the same be submiU^tt 
to the Court of Directors to*duy, together with a minute 
thereon, now read and unanitnousiy approved of, being 
.IS follows, viz, ' 

[ Entered in the succeeding^ MimiteS of Caxirt^ l^o. XtVlT. 

No. XLVir. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held 'on 

Monday, the 20th April 18(2. 

The Cliairman from the Committee of Correspondence 
Living bctorcthc Court minutes of a conversation between 
tile President of the Board of Commissioners and himself, 
Ijeld yesterday evening ; m 

The Court, after deliberating thereupon, agreed un^i« 
moiisly to the following minute, viz. 

The Chairman having, in a Secret Court of Directors, 
comrtuinicatcd the minute of a conversation which he 
held last night with the President pf the Board pf Com* 
missioners, the Court Icavn from thence, with very great 
concern, that it seems to be the present disposition of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to extend to the * merchants of tnis 
country the privilege of ioiportipgzgoods from India into 
all outports of the United Kingdoii?^ to which the ^Jfaro- 
housing Act extends, which port^'hfe in number. 

The Court have, from llie.bpg^uniog ofvthe negociatioii, 
declared their firm f<](aviotuWs> tbf import trade 

(lom India were not confiopd Lon4<»f the 

system of the Company's ^ 

from China, the dividend depeudinft mt.tkat 

trade, and the political functions whicTi, aided by those 
privileges, they exercise, for the benefit of the nation, in 
the govcriimentof the Indian empire, would be destroyed ; 
as well as the revenue of this country, by the extensive 

R 2 practice 
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124 tAvtfa RtsHcriHo Tin kiirzwAL or 

l;^VJPtfVU ^yiu AT^cgissf, v xviAiiiov^ta 

*i«^«ftunauqi9 thiqy m Toart upon 

this point } having statra menr opiriiOnt reasons 

for It, to their Constituents and the Public; having seen 
no argument advanced inopposition to it ; ^nd remaining 
btiil persuaded of its proto ; they feel it impossible, as 
men ot integrity, inromhfwilir public trust and responsi- 
bility, to reootpmoud IfMbeii^ Constituents to abandon the 
proposition for^rustricl^ ^ import tr^e to London, 
and wost Oart«»Uy truest tJis Majeaty's Ministers 
to consider the cominuniwtioD’'made to the Cbairdian by 
the Earl of Buckingbamsbire, and tp give the Chairs, or 
a Imputation pf the Court, an opportunity of waiting 
on them, before any final resolution, adverse to the Com- 
pany, is adopted on this very important head. 


No. xtvin. 

j 

Mimvtss qf a Cotaxrsctibn ^Ueeen the Mt. H0u 
Hthe Earl of Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh Inglis, 
'held on Stmdat/ Evening, the \9th April 1812, 
concerning the Trade, and noticed in the preceding 
Minute, 

Lord Buckinghamshire stated, that it had been de- 
tci mined to preserve the monopoly oi the tea trade to 
the Company, but to permit the private tradeis to fill up 
and assort their cargoes with i^kecna and other aiticles, 
the prodece of Coma, wluen they would piocure in 
India. ‘ 

His Loidship then stated, that it was thedetciminatKm 
of His Maiesty’a MinlMera to twcommcnd to Pafiiament 
to permit private sliipa to ektw«U4|roai any port of the 
United Kingdom, but diM they should only permitted 
to import into those plsfcm where the warebdusjrig system 
existed. £ttr Hugh IngKs stated it as bis opiniui;, ihlit the 
Court of Uirectois, iff the first instance, a.id the t ourt 
of Propnctois, when laid before them, would resist, by 
every means in their power, a measure so fatal to the 
vital interests of the Company and to the public icvenue. 
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' jhi<><«<MiUltAth&m«8rajre gfaltow^ tbe fhiM ofUidi* 
vida^a to iinpiQH! iofo iMllMi 

and situatad if ^ he dUfrid'^eeiMitoablis 

duty to re^gttt and re«omcMntd t<r thd'<SiMirt^«DiiMfe>i'av 
and ^idtlomtely the Pror^terk tita {mnen* 

lion, , / 

No. xux * ‘ ;. j 

Letter from Thomas piid#ti« >Esq* to the CDiiur> 
man attd Deputy Chairnqm* ^Masing <Bes9luUone 
of a Meeting of the JNee^'Godie* 

Honorable Sin* Loniouf IQlS. 

I have the honor to hand you, W the dfaseiction of 
the Buyers of Piece Goods, a copy of the Reaolittions 
they have agreed to thu day, and have to request the 
favor of your support and influence with His l^jesty's 
Ministeis, to preserve po the port of London, alone, tbe 
import of India piece goods. 

1 have the honor to be# with the greatest respect. 
Honorable Sirs, 

Your most obedieht and mot faithful aarrant, 
(Signed) Thos. Cftowii* 

The Honorable the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the United 
£ast<India Company. 

• ^ t 

4t a Meeting of the Bwers emd Others^ interested h) the 
Sale of East-Jndu Puce Goods^ held at thf Ci^ f 
f 4 ondon Taxieint the2\stof Jpril ISIS. 

Thomas Brown, Esq. in the Chair. * 

Jtesolved Unanimou^t Tiiat it is 4i^ to'watch 
the progress of the £ast.lndia Compa^^ C^iarter, to 
prevent arrangements bein|| pude prciuchi.ial‘ to^our in« 
tcrests, in|iiriouH to die public revenue, pnd detrimental 
to the British manufacturers themselves. 

That we sec with pleasure, that the Directors of the 
East'India Company aro impicskod with the necessity of 

cootinumg 
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cooMniiing the iipport of^iiiecegomlg^kly to -die^pott of 
Lmdon^ as their sale at an oiitport «irotrld bring a serious 
loss on the revenue^ and he very hurtful to the cotton 
manufacturers of Great Britain. 

That as piece goods are of an uncertain mlue, and 
depend very tuiich on competitior^ it woiiKI not be pos« 
sible to obtain the same prices for them atanoutport, 
as tliey fetch in Ijonclon ; and, consequently, that we 
sliould be undersold at tho ontports, unable to Ccarry on 
our business with the honor, respectability, and advan* 
tage we have hitherto dOne, and probaldy obliged to 
abandon the pursuit maD^t.pf^us have been engaged in 
fora gre^ V niim^bcr i of ffears^ And. driven to Seek fresh 
undertakings, at a time when' little beneht can .be cxpect- 
ed from them. And it is the opinion df this me^^ting, 
that ijt ia the decided interest of the importers of piece 
goods tl^m^elvcs, that they sliould be. continued to bo 
brought to , sale in the port. of London (as the emporium 
of coaamcrcc) in the way. they now are., where they will 
bav)e the benefit of the Company's own assortment. 

That theduty on mus- 

iinsAtnl UAnl^ens is . siglO 0 0 p.c. on importation^ 

and 27 € 8 p. on home consump* 

[tion> 

Togctlier sg37 6 8 per cent. 


On calliopes, dimities, 

and shawls - - - sBS 6 8 p. c. on importation, 

and 6S 6 Spr C. on home consump- 

" , ■ [«on» 

. Together jf7I 13 4 per cent. ' 

That as these duties are paid on.the prices obtained at 

the l^t-India Company’s S^s, if .apiece of muslin sell 

for fifty in lieu of ope hundred shillingSy the rereiiue for 

home coDsmnption is injured 4^7. €*t8/L percent, on the 

(lifTcrcnce, or. 18s. IQd. per piece.' If > piece of loiigclotb 

sell for .25f. in lieu . of 08j., ‘the revenue irf -'rlijured 

j£71. ,l^. 4d. percent, on thedifierence,-<»>.7s,iedf;per 

pir^'e. . . ’ , " ’ 

That in all sil]k and prohilnted. goods,.- and even in white 

goods, if not brought to the port.of London, it is much 

to be feaieli, no restraints could prevent smuggling ; 

-A whidi 

t|5 
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ivliich wQdd occasion >9 ditty 

inent, hsc seriously ii^arioiiti to the fair tfadcn*; anil't^^bi 
ciaUy to the munufuctur^s of ’Bii& g^oods iD'Sj^tatiie^s aM 
elsewhere. « 

That tha introduction of Indiaii fMeo6^ g66ds46 ttt^ cbn* 
sumption of this kingdom at low prices^ ih e6nsc'(}iience of 
a total evasion of duty, or a payment of duty on reduced 
prices, would be a serious injury to the British cotton ma- 
nufacturers. . . 

That the same ill effects ^voiild Occur t6 the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire and Scotland,. If sales of Indian picicc 
goods were frequently to be made at Livei^|>ool and Glas- 
gow, or in any of the ports in the heighbiiirhood of the 
manufactories. V . v ^ ' 

That it is of the greatest advantage to the great body 
of British cotton manufactiirers to confine the import 'of 
India piece goods to one port, as it gives them the op- 
portunity of viewing them, and regulating their manii- 
icictorics, according to tiie quantity and sorts intended 
for sale ; whereas, if individuals were allowed to im|)ort 
piece goods, and sell them at an outport, tlm British 
manufacturer would never know what quantity might be 
brought into the market, or how to regulate his manu- 
factory. 

That the principal factories in India for muslins, cal- 
licocs, and silk goods, being in the hands of our East- 
India Company, and the greatest attention being paid to 
maintain the qualities and fabrics of each sort, it is reason- 
able to conclude, that the same influx of foreigners, who 
purchase very large qiuinties of the national muiiufactures, 
will attend the sales at the India House (whenever the 
politics of Europe will allow them to conic) as used to 
resort here for a scries of yearsj' provided the quantity 
exposed to sale by tho East-India Company is of sufij- 
. cient importance to draw their attention. 

That the plan now pursued, of having ix^rioiiical half 
yearly sales.of piece goods^ and publishing a declaration, 
every three months previous to the sale, prevents eviify 
merchant and manufacturct froni- being suddenly surprized 
by an excessive quantity being brought on, and enables 
the foreign buyer to make hilt arrangements to attend the 
sale, or to attend his orders. . 

That a Committee be now appointed to cany into eflect 

the 
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lE^y coQcM i|^\; ^and ■ diaf ^hd 8®*^^f ^ 

chosen of )t|iti| ^^iljtmtt^ 
numbers."' ' *'"* ' . ' 

^ t :/.tii . ^^jnas BroWn* iiaq. Chairiiiab,^' : : 

'-' ' ’ M 

'rhom'arG6uld,~ 

James Cazenove« 

Frederick Moiling, 

, • "L; M. Ffea, ■■■'': 

S. M. Fkrh worth, 

Thoihifs Wdsoo j 

Robert Bforrn. ; i «u • 

That the fore,goitig resolutions be signed by the Chair- 
man, and that an interview be asked of the Right Honor- 
able* the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to lay the re- 
solutions before him. . , i j i 

That a •copy of the foregoing resolutions be hantJed 
to tho Chairman and Deputy Chaimian of the Eist-Inuia 
Company, with a request that they will continue their 
strenuous efforts, in securing the importation of. India 
piece goods to the Port of London alone. 

(Signed) Thomas Bxowh, 

Chairman. 


No. L. 

At a Secret Committee qf Correspondence, 

'Hie 24th April, 1812. 

The Comjpaittcc delibersted on the several points at 
issue in the present Ni^Ociatiion with His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. 

• ■No- 

Resolvtioks qf a MercharUs, Jlot 

nufaciverert, Trad^,. «m OtherSy interested in 
Hhe Export Trade to IsuEa imdChiruty ^from tho 
tf Imtdony -held the 95th April 1919; and 
; ■ Petition to both Houses qf Parliament, thiere^ 
'‘in noticed. 




'itautpv, Tr§ 

4f^ iimi^ 

John ATKlwrE»fc. A|dwiW,4j»»# CbairVt^"® 
It waft moved by David Gortfew^ i^CQAnjied by 

Steivard Majon1:iiMaki^ 

Vnamiumly Resolved^ 

That this meeting, oop^fttiog of merchants, manu- 
facturers and traders of the port of London, who have 
been long establklied in the Export trade from thence to 
fndia and China, feel themselves catl^ Upon, in defence 
of tlicir respective properties, to state the true situation 
of such trade to the country at large, in order^ tp.QOim* 
ttract any mibrepresentations which may haye.tb’c*e^t 
^>1: nirvloading the public mind upon a sul^ect of.sudti 
''magnitude to the community at large, and in which their 
own vital interests are most deeply concerned. 

That the anxiety expressed by the various manufac* 
turersin the provincial towns of the United Kingdom# 
ju rcgaid to the quantuy of exports to India and ub'ina,' 
IS grounded upon erroneous data, as will appear by re* 
lerence to the actual export of such manufactures. 

That It appears to this Meeting, from indisputable 
authority, that the quantity of tonnage engaged by the 
East India Company for the private traders of the United 
Kingdom (exclusively of that allowed to be exported in 
the privilege of their own captains and officers) amount- 
ed, during the last rik years; to sixty-three thousand 
tons ; and tliat, during .that period, only sixteen thou- 
sand'' tons of every species, of manufacture (including 
beer and four thousand tpns ^pf wipe) have been actually 
engaged and shippedf to India. ’ 

That the fact contained in the foregoing resoflititiii 
exhibits a striking and incontrovertible proof, that the 
Company and the Public a^ Jargpihave been disappointed 
in tl^osf. hopes and ex'pectations whiphled to the granting 
the extra tonnage, and yrbich‘w¥i dote, upon the ise- 
newaf the presents' Chtun;er,vW llin deft^^ at^Ae 

instafiee qf manufPelittrara, v^id trtter, pferspoa^ who 

i.;w|tb respect ta^an 

itTgs 
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jiui^vo.^qi,$9 jreqeQ% W tbf^uj^bi^^ tbe 
urbfiUitrjr. ^ ^ 

^ That ; exporbsd to India and China are va- 

rioos, bji^t pat; in any particular aianu&ctnre^ 

and thererore ^quire to |be ^lecim firocn every pan of the 
kingdom, to one concentira^ point for exportation, with 
any rational jfwospeet of advantage either tothemanu^ 
factiirer or the exporter* 

That the experiencp of the last six years, impresses 
this Meeting witb ^ decided conviction that the market 
of India is not capable of extending the consumption of 
manulacttii^a to the extent which the public mind has 
been led to expect ; and therefore if the export trade to 
India and China, as now confined to the Pori of London, 
be msde general to the out-ports, it will be of no benefit 
tothepi, but will prove ruiiioils to those extensive es- 
» tab! ish orients formed by tlie persons composing this Meet- 
ing, and to the large capitals they have invested therein. 

That should the export trade to India and China be 
removed from the port of London^ the coasting trade of 
the United Kingdom, that best nursery for our seamen, 
.and great bulwark of our national superiority and strength ; 
the inland navigation, that new sotiroo of great national 
wealth, as affording incalculable facilUiesio the improve- 
ment of the general agriculture of the country : and 
lastly, the revenue itself : would, with these, suffer very 
great injury. 

That a jictitiori be presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, in the names of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders and others, interested in the export trade to India 
and China^ from the Port of London^ praying thaTc the 
export trade to India and. China may be continued ab 
heretofore ip the port oj Jj>ndon. 

That this Meeting approves of the petition now read 
from the Chair* „ ^ 

That the sa^e be pow by the gentlemen pre^ 

sent,' imd do remain at this House eight days for sig- 
nature. s . - ' 

the General Meeting,, 
iieid yesterday at this house, for the purpose of pre|3ariiig 
the pptition, be ire^ucst^ to coptinu]i^ permanent during 
the discussions ill Partianient, and to use their utmost 
exertions to promote the object of this Meeting: And 

that 





that dw .Ckwai^^ 

numbers as they shall see netwisaaj . 

. That the Members £C>1r flilb 
of' Essea^ Keatf. .MiMMItatar,.'' aM 
Westminster, -and^'fea •'■'SWl' ''BMliittlf ' '^$i^i^.Wa ,, , ^ 

requested tasupport tbti pr^|i^.^'lw’|i^thIbr^^^^^ 
ihetit, when any dSs<raa»crh Wl^''i9i^^'ilitlffake.jpIa<;e.T^ 
That the rhanks csf this ne pf^^ted to m 

William Curtis, ^art. Mf. AKierWinj Cd^be,' and, $«:. 
Charles Price, 'Bbft. three' df tfte it^resaittfives in^ipr« 
liament for this City, and to Geor^ fityng, eu# df 
the representaafreS-in Paritamieilt-fer t&h Cdut^" ot 
diesex, for their atteudatVse thk (ky, aiut (bk j^cjhr :kiM 
attention to the impetfatie oB^ectvof thle Mewthar; *. 

That the thanks of this Meeting be givsit fd tid' 
mittec for cenveniitg the same,: and' for the gr^ zdat afnd 
attention to the interests thereof. 

That these resolutions,- and the Petidon of ^e jweir^ 
chants, manufacturers, traders, atid other:^ of the; port 
of London, (after su<dl petition- shall bare been presented 
to ParHaiinent) be publiwed in thd mortnng and Uvoniug. 


papers. 

That all commuiiieatkHia npon'I^e sul^eefrof die ptejOnd 
Meeting be addressed^ to tb« Committee', under cover to 
Mr. Tcasdale, Merchtmt-Tailors’-Hall, Solicitor t6 thfr 
Meeting. 

That a subscription be mow entered- into by this Mbet> 
ihg, for tlie purpose of defrayhtg the expencee of 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and ^;such oiAer' 
measures as may be deemed neoeksary for the protieotioa 
of the lights and intetems of the exporters frtmi the pegi 
of London tm India and- Cbtna. 

{Signed) Jo'iett: Atx-i(k, '€hdhnu^ 
tfohn Atkins; Esq, Alderman, having left the Chair, 
the'saaie wae takeh-by CliriMopiter Smithy Esq,' Aldbnhaiii^- 
wheFeupoait'WaarBUn^;- tedohded,- anib uti^htCki^y 
solved^ ‘ ■ ■ 

That the tbanlea-of this Meedng be given* to .Aide»r 
man Athidk fsr'l^'’j(Hikinusittod''am^ child Hi--:dNs 
ChaiR ■ \ 

' Smrtm 
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Jc?rv..v K- a .-A i--,-.; .:wf,r' 




S‘t(! 


n6Hi»4 itt the prece^ng 
Bbsoluiions. ■ 


St],. . X V > '' 

• V- .^n.‘ , 


‘ <*} •' j !•>; 


].}itvFE»(Mfg«« 9 / asseniiiei.: - 


Temporal 


' ilie HuEnb^V Petition of the undersigned Mer- 
phaQtA, ,,MA.nufi^cti)rers, Traders, -and others, 
interested in 'the Esport Trnde to India and 
China tifon\ the. Port of London, ’ 


SHEWfiTH,.. •. ■ --A-.,- 

That vrtor Pet'^oni^rs are merchants, manufacturers, 
End <tit^ers, residing in the port of London, and have, 
been long engaged m the eaport trade from thence to . 
« li^ia and China, . , 

' ' ' <That:auuh export trade to India and China has, from 
the first' period of its existence, under the sanction of. 
various Charters,, sqqceuivelv confirmed and regulated 
: hy the Legislature, been exclusively carried on from the 
port of London, to the great, advantage Of the manufac* 
turing towns of the United. Kingdom, inasmuch as the 
various articles of manufacture are. thereby drawn to the 
Port of London as an emporium," and brought to one 
concentrated point for exportation,^ and the Coasting trad© 
and inland navigation of the Kingdom, which have 
always .been considered ..as a nursery for seamen and. 
■ assistance to the public, reyenue, and an improvement of 
the agricultural interests, of the kingdom, are thereby 
encouraged and materhi^ benefited. 

That under the sanction. of .the various Acts of Par* 
Immeutj passed relat,iVje, -toA|nch trade, and particularly 
under the. sanction of that of j|lie. thirty-third of His present. 
'JMajejay, and in ohedieime a^. imnformity to the regnlati- 
. :onsiandrestrietions.tberei<t'-*^tii|hpd.,yourPetitionershave 
enjoyed the the faith and 

confidence that no aUj|^j^^lj|[^r,ph{d.thke''p^^ such 
trade, haibcimstruoted^^tp'il^TO iham atid kept 

^ .up larg^. itockA,pC,taR||wif|i?a^T,m>FChE«^^ 
kwid extriuHVAl]^adanb*^9f tbe India, 

.i mid have .fbriiMid.)]|*tKe CB^IisBuicntsln"*^ port of 

. pjorpme of carrymgtOn tbe export tfadh; from thence 
to India and China.' 


That 



/' tHB EAST<*INblA CO&IP Ant’s CtlABTSt. ijS 

. < . * / s - - 6Xsy*.«;, ’xr * 

That your Petitioners have seen in the i»lhtM ecAalQf 
Wr Rig^t HoiittraMe Hcmse^/tbat 
nave been made from the outsorts aha other to wvf«iid 
plac^es in the United Kingdom, that the trade to Indift awl 
Chiiid may be allowed to be carried; Ob from |^eh;«tit- 
ports, in the event <X the 'trade 'being vtili farther laul 
open at the expiration of the East-lndia Cpmpany's pre- 
sent Charter. 

That the anxiety expressed by the various matiufac- 
tnrers in the provincial towns of uus United Kingdom, in 
regard to the exports to India and China, is grounded 
upon erroneous data, as will appear by reference td the 
actual export ol such manufahturea, whereby it can be 
most clearly alid satisfactorily shewnto your lygfat Hono- 
rable House, that not one more than one-fburth of the 
tonnage offered by the East-India Company to private 
traders has been applied for, and tliet the Company have, 
by their printed notices (circulated generally throogboak 
the trading interests of the community) held out encou- 
ragement to private adventurers in the export of British 
manufactures to a still larger extent ; and that, notwith- 
standing such additional stimulus and encouragement, on 
the part of the Company, to private individuals, expe- 
rience has proved, that even the quantity now allowed to 
be exported has never been appRed for, thereby proving 
most satisfactorily, that the India market is trifling in its 
demand, and already abundantly siipplied, an^ as will 
be most satisfactorily shewn to your Right Honorable 
House, very frequently, to the great loss, and oftentimee 
tQ the serious injury, of those who have engaged in such 
private export tracie. 

That should the export trade to India and China, which 
is now confined to tne port of London, be extended to 
the outports, great and extensive injury would not only 
be pccasioned to your Petitioners, but also very manifert 
injury and inconvenience would be sustained by Uie reve- 
nue and the country at large. , 

That uot only have large ektabiisbmems been formed, 
extensive warehouses and oltanufat’toiies built or provided, 
and large stocks of merdhaiidize hiid in, exclusively 
adapted to the Iddia and Chink ttiarkets, but docks and 
wWfs have been formed, 'and'woHcmen engaged by your 
Petitioners, to tuch ah dxthiH:,' and at such an exfiense, as 
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wiH, m the event of the removal of the expmt tFa«le(te 
the p^t^t% teo4 tathe otter roin. ef many iodtiMo^ 
and thcSr fakifies, who are now, and have been kmg em- 
bark^ in tbia ttade^ under the. taaetioa of thakgisUtute 
' of the eeontr;^ . 

Your PeutiQBC^. th[Vefi>re prayt that on aOy 

renewal of the East>Iadia Company’s Chaner» the export 
trade to India and China may be continoed* as heretofore,, 
to the pott of London. 


Ife. LII. 

At a Meeting of the Depuiatiott, 

the iSth April, iSia. 

Read and eontidered a letter hom the Right Honorable 
tbc Presideac of the Board of Commissioners for the Afiairs 
of India, dated die ayth instant. 


No. LUI. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondencef 

the 28th April i8i2. 

The Chairman laid before the Committee a minnte of a 
eon&rence held on Saturday last, which was read and ap- 
proved ; and the Chairman was desired to lay the same be- 
^e the Court 

Mem. Thit MinuU u eontahud in the succeeding Mi/ttUa 
ef the Courtt No. LIV. .<• 


No. UV. 

At a Secret Court of Direetersy 

Held on Tuesday, the 28th ‘April 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence re- 
portb to the Court, tlut in consequence of the request contained 
in the mipiue 1^ the 20th April, which was communicated 
to Lord%cftihghamshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Lordship favoured the Imputation with an imeswiew 



YBC SAST-IRDIA teOMPAVY*S C«JE)0rSlR* <»Ul, 

onSAtnrday, iasdutf* Mhxrhlih Mr.‘ 

alsopRMbu 

At diat meeting virionV points 'lielongiite w ae p lj y cA 
negociatioa were touched npn ; but ^e wicuss^otf'fltAl^y 
turned on tbp imporaot faettfes of ppSnorin^ the slf^ « , 
private nvnchants Btnenlly' (0 hn^rt gO^ ^K>m ,Ini^ 
at the ouiporti of me United Sjngdom. The Deptitadba 
urged every thing which occurred CO them in support of dm 
proposition of die Court uron this sulnect, as involving dm 
essential interests of the Company i but they found, widk 
regret, that the impressions 'whicn' his Majesty’s Govern, 
ment had received respectine it, since the date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of the sist March, were not in consonance 
with the sentiments of the Court of IKreetors. The Chan, 
cellor of die Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckmghattk 
shire, expressed their intention of communicating, in wri. 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in qUes- 
tion ; and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated die 27th instant, that letter is now laid before the 
Court. 


No. LV, 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, to the Chairman and Deputy Chair> 
man, referred to in the preceding Minute, 
Gentlemen, India Board, April %'iik 

* In communicating to yon the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, atcer a full consideration of the several points 
which have been brought under their view, in consequence 
of the confeiences and explanations I have had with you and 
’ the Deputation, since I bad the honor of receivlhg your note 
of the gd instant, it is unnecessary for me to enter upon the 
discussion cf the Hints and Observations which have been 
the subject of the correspondence bc^een die late President 
of the Board of Controul ahd' yoi^seiyes, as 6r as thorn 
Hina and Observations have been jpjinctjidoed by the General 
Court. 

It was to have been eipeati, that* upon a question in- 
volviog the various interests of so large a body as the mef- 

chantA 





d^aniapMi^QiaiuiftcMK^ 
as q£i4h&JE«^<Ittd)a^aijip^oyf,itOi^,^q^ 

•f apmUbsbauid takf., ,iuiii tjnt i^yst^s k wlege^ oT 
•aiUMiit waghtt to. svggie<)t \hfi, KPgwty w ’OJ 

plaii>j<rhkih mi^origitt^y iii^e been coj^r^ ^ 

Uoder such 30 imprvssinn* LofdMelvillr^ ft) !|ia1$tt(^ of 
the A (St ultuno, defiled it to hp (litUQCtly uiul^tffofld^ that 
puMic discus’’ ion, in (he further pro|(ress of t^. niessurej, 
might possibly produce (n alteration in sotne qf tne clctails, 
as well as regulations of a difl&rent 4escnptio,a finm iHofc 
which were then suggested, 

Yoawouldt tbereiore* not have been wholly unprepared 
for the eommunication msde hy im to the Qiairmaq at a 
peraonsi interview, when he was informed tWt the repre> 
aentations which had been brought before His Majesty’s Go* * 
vemmdntt ain< e the publication of the correspondence already 
referred to, liad led them to entertain an opinion, that they 
would best consult the public interest, by not confining the 
import trade from the East-Indies to die pcirt of London. 

The arguments adduced by you and the other members of 
die Imputation, and which had'beeu urged with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the i 5 ih instant, 
have received the most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government ; but 1 have to acquaint you, that although they 
think that the great interc.* of policy and of le venue, as well 
as of the East-India Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the existing lesiraints, lespect- 
tng the commercial intercourse with China, should continiih, 
and that the exclusive trade in tea should be preset ved to th« 
Compny, for whatever teim the charter may be renewed^ 
yet that they remain of opinion that die impoit trade from 
die East-Indkss should not be . onfined to tite port qf Londtm* 

They are not, honever, in’ensiblc to the daqger and mis-, 
chief which the retenue, as well as the East^ndia Com- 
pany, might suffer, if under the cover of that trade, an 
illicit commerce in tea were to b& successfully carried on ; 
but they conceive, that icgulaii'ms, both in India and at 
home, may bq so fram«d« to guard against thi^ dangitr, and 
to protect the Company and the revenue, whpto interest in 
this tospept equally requiie sdCh'p/onction, ffw'' ffte effects 

. latobmitting, therefore, <iboprApo$kumi to Pai^ment in 
^is shape, the Covernnieui ate persuaded, that Whilst they 

woun 



nddiiSiW^^ b»]>iin^(tj[(idb(tt^ » 

esseMffabtttf oiMfmviitiSwit 

sterR^, 

the j^tanrpfoVjelM^ Of wolr^^MP^'. 

peoj^eliP tne'UflltsdlQii^iiotttttle^ aigil<fii^fttSii theve^? 
gulai* tfnd oMitant ttl etticle, iiroioh haabeooiM « vf 

neceayjtt'jr of 1^. ’ * ' ' • ' . * v 4 ♦» 

In CDtasidering fte'^tettok broposed^ibr the rcnewtl of thej r' 
Charter,’ a^s diejrmnild Uana, fchobtd ibtfin^eitSeBrl hi^ «• 
conve^ to you in this letter bp ado|^t^,^pHS VnR b0a«ft4*> < 
ble Of the high importance of a cooelnaienaia 

arransemeni in tehich dtp idtineits m dte Compyny*' iOA diO 
nation at latge are sq dbeplr inlplictted, #itb ne-htden^tMay v 
as may bedeethcd compatilm with A mature conaideratioii}!'!.* 
and satisfactory adjustment^ of the several claims and pnen 
tensions Of the patties concerned. 

1 have the honoi to be, Genderoen, ’ ^ 

Your most obeiheiK humble servant, 

(Signed) BuUKtKoaAMsuznB. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairtnkn 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. LVI. 

^dt a Secret Committee Correspok^ee^ 

The 29th April 1 8 ut, ‘ , ' , 

Read a letter from the Right H()oorahk«the Pndi^tpf 
the Board of Commissioners, dated dw ayth instaot. h <. < 
Readalso and approved dndl letter to the PremdenH itff tbd^ 
Board of Commissioneis, in reply, < / 


No.tvn. ' 

a Secret Court of Directors,'^'' ? 

Held 00 Wednesday, the Aptfl tjini, 

1 he letter fiom the Right HonoiaUe die President of the 
Board of Commissioners, dated dmliydi and. Kad m Copu. 
ih'* 28th inttadt, was i^in road. ’ , 

T The 
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The Chairing 

feltt ^Mok >ibtrX!wm '(haft of.a^ 

4iiiddiiq«ainf , 



f. , 


No. LViiL 


IIetter J^ow ihe> Peputatibiv iht Bt* Hon.ihe 
Earl of Buckin^EtQshito* noticed in (k^fpf^cedmg 


My Lordn jEatt^Xtfd^JfntUt ja^h Jprii 

The letter wl^ the Cl»inwirartd Otputv Chair- 
man had the honour of lecdaingfifOm tour Lomrfro on the 
a 7 th antaat. uras'the day foflowmg laid ‘bfefore the Court of 
Directors, and engaged, their most serious attention. It has 
again been considerfd by tlteiB this day, and we have now 
to submit to your il 4 (nfd^|r the answer whjch they hare 
instructed os to mdte f 9 i|;; an anstw whidt, from raving 
before weU. refled«4'00 dl!® pi^idpal ^ Suited of ywr 
Loidsfaip’a letter. dclive|^,ihi^ mutate t^pibj^, and as they 
presume to hope, in the feast time possible^ bemg seonble 
wah your Lordship that^ Jn the ]^resant critical period of 
the negotiation, all ttwtecesfary ifejay Is tO*be avoided.^ 

It is with eutfreroe con^ri^ jhc Court find* that since the 
pubKcatton of the correspondeotfe hCtweCn the Presiddht of 
the Board of Como^t^rs and tM'Cdurt of Directors on 
she momentous «i;stibpp/ theVebewal of the Company’s 
(barter, Mmfeij^ BaVe'leeh’led, ^there- 

presen tatiods wm^ ^Ve oeto midd'lb them. “ W entertain 
an opinion, ^at ibdy would* best consult the puldic in- 
** teiest, by not cpohnism the import tiade from the £ast- 
“ India to the Port ^ Ct/odon/’ *nd that they still hold 
this opinion. . 

Not baring heeq.made acqumnted with the particulars of 
those representations, and having urged various arguments 
which remain unanswmd, pgainst the measure of Ojiening 
the outpoits tcr'tbe trade i^onj India, theO>ntl> under the 
disadvantaga of tyiTl) impeilously called to 

^e consideratioa of,ihp qncumstaDces in which (he Cbm- 
*pany are oayf placed syad jn which, accoidbid to the best 
judgment they can fofm, the Company would be placed, f 

the 



■ mrfteUMfi 

ntjn't'w *• 


liatever may be'tW 


Tn;i99itM»iv(iy . . ^ 

pany j a trade still ioti^aro 


the vast empire waicn,iB^ 


been -a v»dg» tort«Ai««naii» of 

sioubtfelly a g^ qjn?olat»r^^« revenue,” 

unies with the “ zrwt interests 

those of the East-In^ fimetioaa of the Com- 

their ol^wt to 

pany, and the means which ate nceesa v haw>y to 

of those functions. 9? .$l2|?/i^l^v‘8^hlllii««r^wd to 
have the honor of m«tio^H?i Mtgwty ^ 

^r\nfiii«i^ fti^. nrescnl discussion * , , ^ mab** 


contmnethc Pt®*?*®*® past, 

It is pcrftictly >)niovo» 1 ”y^n an loi- 

soon* pohupal (ie >t%wvwv^'cSIVie(i’a>n theshut” 

plus fronyffle .rpyenhes, ■ aicteJ.tho 

Kuey pf their home affitlta, W Wve wen 
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(toAeerns andw^ above a]}, ''tl!f()jf?*have 

• 4>«fla^|j;Qod the^fdkidends'coi tale ProjkletGnrs ftiHd tbe 
WK^Ottjtheiratoaieraai and^ of late yeatft, 'th^ pro- 
flKv« been dsriv^ chiefly from the ChiM' trade.' From 
.th«>«tiU eaUtii^i(temtor«d debts of the CompiMy; apd 
4ie scale of tbetr Indian extaenditure, after ail etnfeavours 
i.>o reduce it, the Court of Directors have no ptoSpeet of 
pecMUiary acquisitions, '«xcq}t through the same n^iuin 
pf cpmmwce, fmr.maay years to come j and, as already 
intimated, it is the* oOmniereial proBm of’the Company 
which enable then»'to' disotetge the political functions 
assigned to them in the management of tire Indian empire. 
Without this resoni^, or some equivalent «ne,'noi within 
their power, the dividends eoold' not be continued, the 
value of the stock would diminish, and tbe Company be 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It isthe oxunction, or material diminution of the com- 
mercial .prohts, aining chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that wc apprehend from the opening of tbe 
(outportsto the returns'of tbe Indian commerce." If this 
extinction or ditninutioh, Were to‘taice<‘place, your Loisi- 
ship will doubtless agree with die Coart^ dn admitting, 
that the fatal consequences they contemplate, would fol- 
low ; and that, after going on a few' year# on .the new 
plan, the Company would' be se impaired in its resources, 
as to be inadequate io tbe important part allotted >to it in 
the system Indian administration. 

When the Court of Directors thus view the consequen- 
, ces of opening the ontports. His Majesty’s Ministers will 
not blame the anxiety with which they respectfully con- 
tend against that measure. *r 'The dbty they owe tb their 
Coostjtucnts, to their owu characters, and to the Public, 
requires them, in such a case, to act with the greatest 
circumspection, in order lo obtain a reasonable asorance, 
that the terms of the new Charter will be such, as will 
enable the Company togp tw bflk'iently in the perform- 
ance of the political foAetioiia'U has hiiherjtodisdiargcd. 

Wedouotqpprehendr myLofd, thattblre isEny dif- 
,,ference,ifi prihetpie on these poinu, hetu'oeu'His Ma- 
jcpy’sMimstersandithe Qdurt of Dirccturs, Tbe roam 
/diflt^rencc, m respe4|!Xo she question of opening the out- 
14 as to tbe practica] effects (K that meksurc. It 
> - appeared, 





the, <!| W fe i:i iriteui»»lMd^^ 
idg-yri^^ ClMnfldibtiiof iin^MbMiitriM^i 
>to b? ius dic^iMimdib(i^W|l 


Cpmpa«jr> wb»ch/«v« ^ . 

tb<oking|.tbat,tb6 furactii^bf JUMg^wg ibteiMv 
lease, be uneotttroumbk^ ThosPM«aam,<w|iM^‘4ii^iiQfe 
berepettfd fasve, ne l(^iei^ftiti»*i!Mli be dl^a>e^b>im tba 
IwtKsaiwt advene jm tiiei3eiii|iaiyte'r«fS|lifr 
eul^ct being so imfravtant'lBfti^iresent'dli^m ere 

beg learete add a few tbone ebseraaikxis enift 
Iii» asfeotnotorioti*,)thaa>t|ibdiin been sawggfilK, Iqr 
the,ws^ of India, 'iototbh Cojtnti^, ^cn vhee Sdie eu» 
was oomparatively aaniL; arhde tbe Indian ioiport (ram 
was confined to eight or ten Oitmi^anyV AiMj^aad to the 
nvtr Tbamea. How duieh more, then, is nengglinih 
beyond all bounds^ to be expected, when the 8ld];is>'sbw 
be unlimited in number and size, and may tmiott to thp 
outports of England, Scotland, and Ireland 2 This 
practice would be much facilitated, because, in the nu» 
maious Eaetern Islands, not r subject to any European 
power, where we have aaid tea might be brtmebt for 
Eoglub sbtpa from China, tbme<ls no usage ef muring 
out vessels, or giving them papers or manifests. It woula 
tbenoe be easy tpr them to break bulk m tlic passage home, 
and as they approached the coasts of Britain and Ireland, 
|o put tea, as well as other articles chargeable with duty, 
on board of ships and cuttera, destined either for tbe'port* 
of the Continent, or the remote coasts of Scotland .<na 


IibUnd, on which, for a hundred miles togi^her, were 
where accessible from tbe sea, there is scarcely a custom, 
house, and svbere cu>tom*hou$es could not be sodSciently 
multiplied. Vessels of very sinsJI size being lidlowed in 
tbe Indian timic, they could enter into {mirts and. bays 
little frequented, ahd nun goods to bn carried inland and 
there dispersed. In some i^iiihe ilt)Hhertt>and westera 
poRCs of ^ United Ktogdonviwe h 4 ve heard tfaat collu> 
sivo practices between the resmme 'officers and the smug, 
glers are not uausual. If'’thia^is tbe>ca8e<l6 lespect to 
Articles which pay 'a OfOOi^aiiKively ‘small dutyv what 
would it be, where tbe drtidm of tea dud Indian goods 

were 
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•>' » 

fmMi in 

'«w^)inqHII||st»>,at>,l') 

<)fi ^ 

kfgm^ 
rt il l»m ^o.ng>ng«liwg 
4 liiiM)« 0 nl>|F>aoa p<Hl? 
^to« 9 br»t)w me^ 
whicb» ^0Ri^ir4>ri 


SI»S» w»gt>ti 

Cofk m 


tlk^ bofuiB^ 





irpeM Etirdm j 


lavlm inicb. 


iri?ilMih^iiekbiebkma^ 

cle (begoo4s iob otu^uungiie {Mtts. In a ij^<^ 'We* are 
M toM^Ni^nd, th^,i^)«eni» «n(( tbetd^tatioh of 
«np9iggluM;%«i mbvn at^iujouteQ trade U^jri^nhed to 
JMia and^be mutt b«».in a V^' ereat 

dc^*eei'in)eentr(^fa^ei>y any cibepka'wb^h Histflaj^i^s 
Gcremm ^ jyan. inWn circmnstancOs, interpose. Nor 
' b it to be overlooked, {bat ^ ola^ of jfndian goods, styled 
in fthe'SOiVnntie langti^e j>rpA{4dr(^ because excluded 
altogether, as interfeiing wttb tbe nanufaciures of this 
cenntry, will, by all the,opeobg(s ,vrbich tbe new trade 
will produce, be eveiy tviu|fe unavoidably brought into 
nse. It isttirue, ftbajt even u the return trade of India 
wereeonfinedtpthe C^iapnO), as wopro|)oMd, ibiu^ghug 
night be expected, butcertoiidy, not, inbpr bpinion’,'at 
all ito the same ^tent , And had we gondeived other, 
wise, tbe same olyection we now advance against opening 
tbe otttports, would have been urged against that en. 
largement of trade, in which the Court have acotdesced, 
andfor tbe sapie reason, to prevent the ruin of the Com. 
pany; which did His Maiesty’s Ministers apprehend, 
they would doubdess, in either case, have desired to pi^. 
vent, even by refusing tho tequired concessions to the 
JttitMi merchants. 

With these views, my Lori*, deeply impressed on tbe 
minds of the Directors, acting as they are in a most 
• responsible situajdou, is it too much for them to expect 
ana to request, that they mw be Jionored with the know, 
ledge oS those ipeans which bis Majesty’s Government 
fimydibtok would he e^ctual to prevent the piictice^ of 

> smnggliog, ainderlihe new circimstances, to^any hiinpus 
r <w gvea/t extent ?-~«uul 4 ihey nave a reasonable 'pdrsua. 

> lipn e^thepractic«d)ility of such prevention, Mo/ v^ld, 

, , undonutediy, 




tiu coxrAKv’i cajoinm ii» 

bd' n3|w9biill|50^)^w^^ piMIMihiMift 
ott i^datft of^lns OD^Wlwritt 

<4 doiug a4i fe^gf ftkt^ ^ Cook d4<t|»sip 
Kcmv pf timing td filtieiffbNi iir My i4 iii4' mmMhs 
iMiua^oqt of 'GoveniiD^^ tbe^ -iM yeb to iil<CMHMil(llii 
cM> in preaMt' cririetf'^MOMmb, %b w MttUt 
Mquity WsHiitereifth^tO iflOMtMe ttf ^OMa|M9*i > ' 
It is indeed true, Chad tiler fiHMle Sfipear to4Miio^ 
neater Concern ftt ste^e ln^ tbe<knogw4r* 

Fobiic nidy fose ^he ‘jpd^t of a reviantt «i fttir 

mtl^pns per annum, wliitit thd^Comipaiiy can bare Mfo 
to the extent one ' mfltion'^a* hazara. But their mi 
one million is all the Company’s 'certain ineoiiie-: if ebm 
lose that, they ‘lose the* foundation on which thehrdilb 
cicncy rests; unless, in the new arrai^iBents, aoitfei 
other resource should be provided, which should secuap 
the dividend to the Pro|ii lel^ ; a provision which; ba- 
doubtedly, would also niimially affect the views 
Court (4 Directors ^nosV cnteittein' il-om honteimdathig 
the dangers of theC 0 nipany*{fC!|iiw'credOi 
ti4, myXora, sincethea^Maolt'dftAK^'Chniipaiiy^t!j(N$- 
vilWesVesQ loud in represeutitw HOMritiMettroe dwM 
of tie nation at lar^, to add thS 4einaHe)t»Aie(whktg thio 
national interest in the pretext qeestidn^ that If tlmM* 
venue of^ nearly Spur ihimdnil^ ndw so eauly eoilMked 
{tom. Vek," sbpuld ffOl, oirlhirto the extent of ot4f two 
milliorh, other taxes must be laid upon the Public, to 
compebsa'te for that loss: and whether the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by the proposed enlargements 
of trade, may be a sei luiis question with those svno hdve 
to decide on this ihomcntous conceni ; witlr us k is none. 


It may dcsci vc also to be recollected, that w ith the fisil 
of the Companj’s China trade will fall the exports of 
woollens and metals, to tlie extent of a million aniiuallv, 
^ which the prosperity of the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, and Nor- 

folk ill some measniC, hbvcf jbCbn upheld, during the -ar- 
duqnb struggle of eigikcen 'years in which the eduAtry 
liaabccn engaged ; thcbXdeileiTt fleet of ships emfdtl^ied 
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' #> ' / 
by the Comptny, with «U the long det«U intereiw 
roniMeted Wito them) iniiit'deoAy f whilst the nation will 
J<we tmit certain and^reffokr tappij|[ furnished by 
Comptlwcf Aeartieie oi tea> an artidCf aa 3 gaarIiOrdr 

* *^p jiiwjuobaerre8> qow become a necessary of fife. .i 

JSmre we dismiss this te^e» may we be alhywed to 
bring under your. Lordship’s inspection a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned in the Indian Cnd China 
trade nrom the port of London. 

There are about fourteen hundred commanders and 
officers bdonging to the ships of tbe£ast4ndia Company 
(besides the seamen^ who may be about eight thousand). 
The tradesmen engagi^ in the supply of me Company’s 
sinpping in the river Thames are atmut twelve thousand^ 
ana the labourers empIo 3 'ed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand. All tbesey with their families and depend- 
antSy making an aggregate of upwards of thirty thousand 
persons, would, by the removal of the Indian trade fr«>m the 
port of London, be generally reduced to great distress, 

• and many of them become burtheiisome to their parishes. 

The capital now employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed as follows. 

The Company's capital stqpK of £6,000,000, 
at the price at which many Proprietors 
purchased, will amount to > - >sf 10,800, 000 

Capital in warehouses .... 1,000,000 

Ga^tal in ships ..... 3,800,000 

Capital in docks ..... 400,000 

Capital of individuals in the metropolis may 
bemoderately estimated at ... 5,000,000 

n 

4^1,000,000 


The trade in which this large capital is employed pro* 
duces, as we have had occasion repeatedly to observe, 
an annual revenue to Goveniinent of more than four 
millions sterling; and the net saving to Government, 
from the present mode of collecting the duties, may. 
we conceive, be fairly estimated ats£t50,000 per annum.. 
By no means of direct and indirect taxation, the capital 
itself, and the profits upon it, yield a faitfaer sum of large 
amount to Government; but the productiveness of the 
capititl, in this respect, depend* wholly upon the sofidUy 
of tl^ basis on which it rests. 
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* ^ i»y. 

These, Aay Lord, arc the sentimeots and obsern^lflAif'’ 
which we ai a directed to conamuatcate to youp Lopdslil|>. 
Tlic reUection upon them has, we trust, l>e<!n matUPl^'' 
though the expression of them, in the shortest ticMe 
allowed for the preparation of this tetter, tnay require 
indulgence. But we are further specially directed' 
add, that this is a concern of too great moment for the 
Court to trust to its own judgment, or to act on its own 
responsibility *, the Directors have therefore summoned a 
Gtneial Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday next, 
wticii the correspondence vrith your Lordship, including 
this letter, 'will be laid before them for their consideration* 
Wc have the honor to be, my iLord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) IIuoH Inglis, 

Robert Thorjjton, 
Jacob Bosanouet, 

W. F. Elphinstone, 
Edward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 
George Smith, 
William Astell. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 


IMnted Cox and BayVis. No. 75, Cwat Queen Stnet, 
Lincoln’s-lnn-Fields, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The approaching termination of the exclusive 
privileges of the EasUlndia Company, has naturally 
given birth to a very general enquiry into the wisdom 
of the system, upon ^bich the commercial intercourse 
between this country, and our possessions in the East, 
has hitherto been conducted. Of those who have en. 
gaged in the public discussion of this momentous ques> 
lion, the gentlemen whose correspondence with Lord 
Melville has recently been published, are the most 
conspicuous, and certainly not the least able disputants. 
That these letters should have excited a very general 
attention, is by no means surprising. A much less 
distinct and elaborate statement of the case of the East* 
India Company, would, under the same circumstances, 
hayc been sufficient to awaken the curiosity of every 
man, who feels any interest in a question, to which 
probably but very few are wholly indifferent. Of the 
justice of the reasoning, and the accuracy of the state* 
ments, contained in the celebrated letter of the 13th Ja* 
nnary 1809, very different opinions may be entertained ; 
but in one point—a sentiment of satisfaction that the 
public are at length in possession of that document— 
all parties will probably concur. The adherents of the 

It Company 
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Company congratulate tliemseivcs, on thfe appearance 
of an argument^ to which, in their opinion, no satis- 
factory answer can be opposed. They, on the other 
hand, who consider the monopoly at present enjoyed 
by that great corporation, as inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the country, arc not sorry that we are now, 
fairly and fully, in possession of the grounds upon 
which the East-India Company rest their claim to a 
further extension of the term of their monopoly — that 
we have at last an explicit and intelligible defence of 
their pretensions, compiled with much industry and 
circumspection, by men of acknowledged experience 
and ability — unanimously approved by the body, to 
whom the Court of Proprietors liave committed the 
direction of their commerce, and ihe sovereignty of 
the East — and sent forth into the world, as their deli- 
berate exposition of the principles, upon which they 
hope to perpetuate the exclusion of an immense majo* 
rity of the merchants and capitalists of this kingdom, 
from all participation with them, in the trade of ncaWy 
one halt of the liabitablc 'v^orld. It is the object of the 
fulloueig pai^cs to examip * in detail, the arguments by 
which Mr. Pariy and Mr. Grant have supported these 
pietcnsiQiis, and llie facts upon which those arguments 
clepend. it should appear, that the reasonings of 
those gentlemen arc inconsistent with the most simple, 
and indisputable principles, of political and commercial 
pohey — and that tlicir facU are directly opposed to all 

that 



that can be collected from the most authentic sources of 
information on the state of India if it can be shewn, 
that the united talent and information of the Directors 
of the East-India Company, directed to this single ob- 
ject, have failed in establishing any one of the posi- 
tions, by which they hope to gain from Parliament the 
renewal of their Charter ; it will not perhaps be too 
much to conclude, that those positions are in themselves 
fundamentally erroneous, or at least that no concessions 
ought to be made, till some further, and more con- 
vincing proof is advanced, tliat any thing can safely bo 
conceded. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained upon the 
merits of the Letter of the Directors, the praise of a 
clear statement of the arguments by whtcii they main- 
tain their opinions, will not be denied them. The 
single purpose of this publication, being to controvert 
the facts and the principles advanced by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, in their letter of the i3th of 
January 1809, such extracts from that letter, as are 
necessary to illustrate the argument, have been here 
republished, and subjoined to the remarks, which have, 
occurred to the writer of these pages. 




HINTS, 


It is of the utmost importance, in the investigation 
any controverted question^ that the disputants on 
side hould ascertain how far their views of 
"Jv jionit if debate coincide, before they enter upon 
an dj’scuiisiou of those topics, on which they are at 
vai The writers of the letter, on which it is the 

of these pages to animadvert, have, in con- 
foriuty to this principle, commenced tlieir argument, 
by sUfftng what they^nsider, as the foundation of the 
wliole subsequent discussion — that, in providing for the 
future management of India, the Legislature is to 
introduce no alterations, incompatible with the con- 
linuance or not reducible to a consi^Loncy,*’ with the 
system established by the regulations of 1781- and 
1793, 

Satisfied, by tliis declaration, that Ilis Majesty ’a 
Government understand the interests of this countiy 
and of British India too well, to intend any alteration 
that would subvert or endanger the system by which 
those vast possessions have been acquired, governed,- 
and improved, and by which alone they can be held, 
to the mutual benefit of llieir immense population and 
of the paramount state, the Court must, of course, 

believe, 
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believe, that the propositions which have just been 
quoted, are supposed to be compatible with the con- 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to a consis- 
tency with it. These suppositions the Court are now 
** called upon to examine, and they will endeavour to 
** do so with the respect due to the authority with which 
they have to treat, with the duty which they owe 
to their constituents, and with that regard for the 
interests of their country, which they do not intend, 
** nor feel themselves required to sink, in supporting 
** the integrity of the present Indian system.*^ 

It may not perhaps be very easy, at once to 
dheover the whole length to which this general as- 
sumption may lead— or to understand, in what the 
integrity of the present Indian system” may be 
supposed to consist. It seems however sufficient to 
observe, in reply to this fundamental proposition, that 
as the restrictions on the commerce of the East will 
terminate by law, in 1814, it will be for Parliament 
to investigate the whole subject unfettered by any 
past regulations. The Charters of 1784 and 1793, 
may or may not have been founded upon very wise 
pii'Kiples of national policy. The investigation of 
diat question may be important enquiry for the 
historian of those days, ur an interesting question for 
the consideration of a mere political theorist. It will 
however liardly be contended, that the Parliament of 
these kingdoms is to approach to the decision of this 
great question— a decision, upon which much of the 
happiness of a large proportion of the human race 

depends 
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depends — tied down to a servile adherence to 
former precedents ! — that in discharging the most 
awful and important trusty which has ever been com- 
mitted to any legislative assembly upon earth, they 
are to reject without inquiry, any principle which 
may be submitted to their consideration— -if it is not to 
be found in the former Charters of the East-India 
Company ! To say that the magnitude of the ques- 
tion should induce us to adhere to a system, of which 
we have already some experience, is to assume, that 
experience has not proved the system in question to 
be inconsistent with the interest both of the governors 
and the governed, (an assumption perhaps which some 
may be disposed to dispute) and that, if those grants 
v/cre prudent and politic at the time at which they 
were made, it will therefore be prudent and politic to 
continue and renew them in the present very altered 
circumstances of the world. 

Waving, however, any further consideration of the 
basis qn which the Directors propose to treat witli 
Parliament, for the renewal of their Charter, we will 
proceed to examine the arguments by which they hope 
to obtain a further prolongation of their monopoly. 

“ With respect to the Private Trade, the Company 
‘‘ are not governed by narrow considerations of com- 
mcrcial profit or commercial jealousy ; and, in fact, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, gradual- 
<< ly ceased to be of importance, either to the Com- 
pany or to individuals.’*^ 


That 
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That the Company arc not governed by narrow 
considerations of commercial profit,’* is a position 
which will not be very much disputed by those who 
have ever looked at their periodical accounts, or who 
have any knowledge of the manner in which their 
commercial concerns have hitherto been conducted. 
That they are equally exempt from the influence of 
commercial jealousy,” may not indeed be so readily 
conceded nor is it a very convincing proof of their 
superiority to such emotions, that they continue to press 
the exclusion of the Merchants of this kingdom froM 
a trade, which they state to have gradually ceased, 
an object of gain, to be of importance to them. It is 
HOt indeed very easy to find any other explanation of 
thcii anxiety to retain a traffic, which they admit is in 
their hands unprofitable. 

But, allowing that, in this acknowledgment of 
their ill success in the Indian trade, the Directors have 
given a very correct representation of their own ck 
perience, their conclusion, that, that trade has also 
ceased to be an object of importance to individuals. 
Hardly seems to be a very fair consequence. Docs it 
follow that the enter prize,’ and sagacity, and undi- 
vided attention of tL.- individual merchant, wiH be 
exerted without reward, because the East-India Com- 
pany have in the same field been unsiirccssful ? The 
Directors, probably, will not seriously maintain, th.tt 
their commercial knowledge and ability is an exact 


nwxismc 



measure of the commercial ability and knowledgcr 
po!>scsscd by the great body of merchants of this coun- 
try, and that it is impobsible that other men should be 
more active than their agents, and other speculations 
more wisely conducted than their own ? 

** The Court are actuated by a thorough persuasion, 
that the unlimited freedom, for which some persons 
have, of late years, contended, would have politi- 
cal consequences more injuriou s to the power of 
** this country and of British India, than the advan- 
tages anticipated by sanguine minds, from an en- 
largement of the commerce, could compensate, if 
those advantages were to be realized ; and that, 
moreover, the expectation of such advantages is 
unfounded, resulting from general presumptions^ 
which are contradicted by the nature of the ludiati 
people, climate, and productions,* and by theezpe* 
ricnce of more than two centuries.*’ 

The political consequences which are made the 
grounds of refusing a perfect freedom in the trade 
to our Indian possessions will bb considered hereafter ; 
but«it is denied that any advantages are expected by 
the merchants and manufacturers, which the na* 
turc of the Indian people, productions, and climate,” 
do not entitle them to entertain. Had the Directots 
been more conversant with the feelings and sentimcMiU 
of the mercantile body, in the great outports of this 
kingdom, they would have known that, in those circles, 
no sanguine hopes of considerable immediate benefit, 
from the opening of the Indian trade, are indulged ; 

c a* d 
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and ihtxt the prevailing opinion aihong that class of 
men is, that the progress of commerce in India » as in 
e\cry other part of the worlds mast be slow ; but, that 
though slow, it will be gradual, and certain. 

‘‘ Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be 
derivable from opening the trade with India^ it is,, in 
the first place, to be observed, that no material en« 
Jargement, if any enlargement at all, is to be ex- 
pected in the exports of our inanufacti^res to that 
quarter. The records of the Company, for two 
centuries, are filled with accounts of their endea- 
vours to extend the sale of British products in India, 
and of the little success which has attended them. 
The French, Dutch, and other Ec^ropean nations 
trading thither, have equally failed in introducing 
the manufactures of Europe there* This was not 
•• owing to their trading chiefly in the form of Com- 
panics ; the Americans, who within the last twenty 
years have entered into the Indian commerce, and 
traded largely, not as a Company, but by numerous 
indiviuuals, each pursuing his own scheme in his own 
way, in wiiicli coftrse no part of the East is left 
unexplored, carry hardly any European manufac- 
tures thither, their chief article for the purchase of 
Lidian goods bciijg silver ; and such has been the 
^tatc of the trade Inmi Europe to India since the 
time of the Romans. This state results from the 
nature of the Indian people, their climate, and their 
usiifjrs. The articles of first necessity their own 
coi;nt)>3* furnishes, more abundantly and more 
clicaply than U is possible for Europe to supply 
them. The labour of the great body of the common 
people only enables thciii to subsist On rice, and to 

“ wear 
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wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; they, there- 
fore, can purchase none of the superfluities we offer 
them.’* 

That the merchants of this country do entertain 
those expectation^ of idiimate benefit, from the open- 
ing of the Indian trade, which the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman attribute to them, is indeed not to 
be denied ; nor do they apprehend that those expecta- 
tions are wholly unreasonable. To prove the fallacy of 
these hopes, the Directors have recourse to two prin- 
cipal arguments; IsL that there is not at present, and 
that there is no prospect that there will be hereafter, any 
considerable demand in India for the produce or ma- 
nufactures of this country ; and 2(lly. that there is not 
in Great-Britain, or in the, continent of Europe, any 
market for the produce, manufactures of the East, 
whieh is not already abundantly supplied by the im- 
ports of the Company. Upon the first of these positions. 
It may be observed, that it proceeds upon the very 
inadmissible assumption, that the population of India 
always to remain, in regard to the consumption oi 
our nianufacturcs, exactly in their present condition ; 
and that India is to form an exception — the single 
exception, in the liiistory of the world, to the gcn-^ial 
truth, that a free commercial intercourse between 
civilized and uncivilized nations, Ims invariably been 
the precursor of a rapid advancement among the latter 
of all the arts and liabits of cultivated society— that 
. c 2 with 



^ith the increase of those arts and habits^ the com* 
merce to which they were indebted for their origin, 
has proportionably augmented — that a free trade, is at 
once the parent, and the offspring, of ev^ry liberal art, 
and every useful science. But, say the Directors, thc^ 
mature of the Indian people, their Climate, and their 
usages,’* form an insuperable obstacle to the operation 
among them, of these simple, and as it might have 
been supposed, universal principles of human society, 
or rather of human nature. What! are not these 
libelled subjects of the Company, men? Have they 
not the common tastes, and feelings, and dispositions 
of men ? Are the Bramin and the Hindoo, among all 
the sons and daughters of Adam, alone contented with 
articles of the first necessity,” w'hen superfluities 
and luxuries are placed within their reach ? But 
experience and fact, we are told, have decided the 
question. For two centuries the Company has been 
endeavouring to extend the sale of British produce in 
India, and, as they admit, with very little success. Of 
tlie caily records of their transactions, we certainly 
Jviiow but little, and >vc are inclined to suspect that 
much is not to be known. But in their more recent 
liistor 3 ^,a very careless enquirer might perhaps discover 
5»ome •'vents, and some traces of a policy, which 
tvould aflbrd a satisfactory solution of the phenomenon 
iu question, without recurring to the rc/olting suppo- 
sition, that there is in the Indian people any inherent 

incapacity 
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incapacity for improvcmQnt. That a great corpora* ^ 
lion, conducting its aSairs by the agency of a mime* 
rous train of servants, unconnected with cacli other, 
and very remotely, if at all interested in the welfare of 
their employers, intrusted without any previous disci* 
pline, with the conduct of the most delicate and per- 
plexing mercantile transactions, and surrounded with 
all the pomp of Asiatic state, at a period of life which 
the sobriety of European manners dedicates to study 
and seclusion; that a trade so conducted should not 
easily have been extended, is, indeed, not very unac- 
countable. But is there not in the constitution of the 
£ast-India Company, another circumstance which still 
more clearly explains why India has for so many 
generations, been connected with European traders, 
without having made any progress in European arts or 
in European civilization ? The truth is simply this, 
their character of merchants has been sunk in their 
character of sovereigns. To the maintenance and ex- 
tension of their territorial empire, objects merely mcr- 

I 

cantile have been sacrificed without hesitation or reluc- 
tance. Every European whom merit or fortune has 
tbrorvn into any political, financial, or judicial station 
in the Pcninsuhi, feels a distinct and personal interest 
in the permanency and extension of the empire 
of the Directors. The viceroys and judges - of 
India, are bound to its support by every motive of 
vanity, ambition, and interest. In the commercial 

prosperity . 
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increased length of the voyage and the facility of 
shipping a quantity of the precious metals by the 
smuggling trade with the South American Continent^ 
without deviating a league out of the course of their 
voyage ; and can it be insisted, that the failure of the 
Americans to introduce manufactured articles into India, 
is a proof of any indisposition in the population of 
nearly one half of the habitable world to use these ar- 
ticles, which arc little less than essential among the 
other half ? The- experiment, we will venture to assert, 
has never been fairly made. We are taunted with the 
leproach of being visionaries and speculators, for wish- 
ing that It should be attempted. Wc would reply to 
that reproach, that, in our humble^ conception, no vi- 
sions arc so frantic, no speculations so monstrous and 
wild as theirs, who can, seriously believe that, from the 
Cape of Good Hope eastward, to the Streights of 
Magellan, the world is destitute of those tastes and dis- 
* positions which, under every other latitude, arc found 
to be the master passions of the human character ; who 
believes this monstrops proposition, not only without 
proof/ but in defiance of all evidence, and in contradic- 
tion to all experience. 

“ To these fact4 and t bservations, arising from the 
nature and circumstances of the people and countries 
** of India, one remarkable argument may be added, 
furnished by our own experience at home. In the 
Charter of 17^3, piovisioii was made tor the export 
of Biitisli maiiufaeturcs to India, by any individuals 

“ who 
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who miglir choose to embark in that trade. The 
Company wcie required to find them tonnage to a 
certain extent, which has always been allotted at 
a rate of fi eight cheaper outward, as well as for 
the returns, than the Company themselves pay, or 
as the Court think, than private ships could furnish 
it. But, in all the time that has elapsed since, 
very few applications, and these to a small extent, 
have been made, for teave to export the woollens, 
‘‘ metals, and other staples of this country, on private 
account, the chief applications having been for tl>e 
freight of wine, for the consumption of Euiopeans.’* 

Tlic Directors have still, however, yet another in- 
stance to advance of an unsuccessful attempt to intro- 
duce the manufactures of Europe into the East, The 
private traders who have engaged in that traffic under 
the Charter of 1793 have, it seems, cariied on a very 
insignificant commerce, and that little with the Eui’o- 
pean, and not the native inhabitants of India. Now if 
any thing could prove to demonstration, bow little 
dependence these acute and well informed advocates of 
the Indian monopoly place in the wdiole argument for 
its continuance, derived from the difficulty \\hiclihas 
liitlicito been found in intioducing Furopean manu- 
factures into the Peninsula , the adoption of such rea- 
soning as tins, must' aifiount to such a demonstration. 
To pnuon men down by every restiiction vhich 
commercial jealousy ” could dev^c ; — to bid them 
send their goods in the ships of their commercial rival*?, 
•*11(1 in sucli proilojtions by each ship, as these rivals 

7> should 





should determine ;~to deny thpm any power of regu- 
lating Ac time of sailing ; — ^to compel them to apply 
for freight and to pay, or give security for the payment 
of that freight, six months before the shipment of their 
goods ; — to call in October for lists of the quantities 
and qualities of these goods, of which their rivals 
were to have the carriage in the following April ; — to 
subject them to forfeiture of their ft eight for non-deh- 
very of those lists ; — to ..fFord them no means of remo- 
val from an overstocked market; and no factois but 
such as were licensed by, and dependent on those 
livals; — to limit the residence of these agents to the 
distance of ten miles from their own settlements ; and 
then, because when thus shackled and handcuffed, they 
have made but little progress in introducing their nia* 
nufacturcs into the East ; — to turn upon them and say. 
See, you have done nothing — you find that India has 
** no market for your articles, and that you have no 
prospect of increasing your exports*’ — may, if 
meant as a sort of practical joke, be passable enough, 
but if iiitended as scr*ous argument, is really little 
else out insult. The slave dealers who reproached 
with stupidity and feroruy the unhappy beings whom 
the stupidity of their owners degraded, and the ferocity 
of then (Uivcrs brutalized, w'ere hardly less just, or less 
reasonable. 

Let it be inquired, in the next place, whether the 
adoption of so great a change in our Indian system, 
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would be followed by the discovefy of such nevr and 
valuable productions of the East^ as would serve 
materially to augment the trade of this country with 
‘‘ the Continents of Europe and America ; for, with 
regard to the supply of our home consumption of 
Indian commodities, it cannot be asserted, that the 
importation') already made by the Company and 
“ individuals do not abundantly suffice for it, or may 
not, at any time, be extended to the exigencies of 
the market; in which, it may be noted, that a 
preference is given to the cotton and silk manufac- 
turos of our own country, and to some of the 
tropical productions brought from our West-Indiaa 
Colonies. Nor can it be asserted, that new adven- 
turers in the Eastern trade, fitting out from Great 
Britain, could, with any profit to themselves, fur- 
nish the h(Aiie consumption on cheaper terms than 
it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, must have an 
advantage over such adventurers in the provision of 
** goods there (British residents in the freight also), 
and yet, of late, the great Indian staple of cotton 
piece goods has been a losing article in this country-'* 

(?ome wc now to the enquiry, whether w'e could 
find in the Indian rtiarket any articles w'hich we might 
import into Europe, as a return for the commodities 
which we hope to be able to carry from hence. And 
here we must again protest against the assumption of 
the Directors, that the subjects of their immense em- 
pire, would not be most materially ameliorated by 
the influence of a free trade, carried on between this 
country and India. That the demand for the piece 
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joods of the Peninsula^ at present, very inconsi- 
derniblc, and that the supply is consequently small, 
we do not dispute ; but, would not that demand pro- 
gressively increase, as the price of these articles pro- 
gressively diminished ?~and would not the Hindoo, 
tempted by our manufactures, and instructed by our 
agents, learn to work up these goods at an ex pence 
incalculably less than that at which they are made 
at present ^T-and should wc not have in these articles, 
when so reduced in price, a sufficient and a profitable 
return for our exports ^ These improvements arc not 
the vork of a day it is true ; and, for want of some 
returns immediately, the trade by which these im- 
provements arc to be fostered and g’eated, will, it 
is said, be destroyed in its cradle. We reply, first, 
that the free traders would find, at the first opening 
of the commerce of the Fast, some returns for their 
exports by supplanting the present trade of the Com- 
pany— -a scheme which wc suspect they will prove 
hardy enough to undertake, notwithstanding the 'assu- 
rance of the Director^ of the hopelessness of such a 
project. We reply, ,n the second place, that the 
cnumeiation of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
dues not compiclicnd all, or even all the most matc- 
lial cxjorlaLle articles of the East that our mer- 
chants would probably ship taliow', and hides, fiom 
,thc Cape, and rice, and flax, from the Peninsula, even 
if tlie enumerated articles of cxnoi t did not at first supply 

a suf- 



a sufficient return for the manufactures of Sheffield or 
Glasgow that the traders of Liverpool and Bristol 
would not be under the necessity of returning to the 
ports of Great Britain in ballast, so long as the decrees 
of Napoleon, and the fears of Russia, impede the sup- 
plies we have usually received from^ the European 
Continent. 

Thus much in answer to the apprehensions, that 
our expected trade to the Peninsula will be blighted 
m Its infancy, by the want of returns for our exports. 
But when we look forward to the probable future state 
of India, it really becomes difficult to treat with res- 
pect, the fears (perhaps we should say the hopes) of 
the Directors, that the East would not ultimately be 
able to make adequate returns for the exports of Groat 
Biitain. Considering the cheapness of labour, through- 
out almost the whole of these expensive countries— 
the docility and mechanical ingenuity of all classes 
of their population— keeping it in mind that they have 
ahcrAiy, in no slight degree, learnt the value of those 
luxuric$,%hich opulence would bring within their reach 
—and remembering tjiat the operations of banking, 
and all the other arts which experience has contrived 
to facilitate the details of commerce, arc familiar to 
them — and that in the love of external pomp they are 
surpassed by no nation upon earth — can any man 
believe — can such men as Mr. Parry and Mr, Grant 
(except indeed when seated in the chairs of the Com- 
pany) 



pany) believe, that such a people as this, will not be 
roused into exertion when the gratification of their 
taste, their vanity, and their love of gain, will be the 
immediate reward ? 

These prospects we arc told, however, arc illusory , 
and opposed to fact- ** From the nature of the ^Indians 
and their division into castes, it is not so easy among 
them as in Europe, to meet an increased demand 
by increased production.”’*^ We have much res- 
pect for the experience, and the most absolute con- 
fidence in the Veracity of Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant, 
but we are notwithstanding, somewhat distrustful of 
the accuracy of this representation. We speak from 
high authority (and if the assertion is questioned that 
authority will be produced), in saying, that the re- 
verse of this statement is correctly true, that the divi- 
sion of the Indians into castes, very much facilitates 
the introduction among any particular caste, of any 
new habits, fashions, or usages, which may be adopted 
by the men of principal authority and influence afhong 
them ; and that so f tc from any difliculty existing in 
producing an increased supply of Indian manufactures 
to meet any new and unusual dcruaiul, that there aro 
to be found throughou* the whole extent of Hiiiclostan, 
large numbers of persons belonging to all the dilFcrcnt 
manufacturing castes, arc prevented only by 
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want of employment, from engaging in their respee* 
tive hereditary occupations. Immense numbers of 
weavers especially, are to be found in this situation^ 
So much for the allcdgcd incapacity of the Indians, to 
meet any increased demand in consequence of their 
division into castes. What impediments may arise 
Iroin the “ nature of the Indian people f we have aU 
ready considered. The sentiments, as well as the 
sce[)trc of Aurengzebe, seem to have passed into the 
bands of these imperial traders. 

The chief commodities suited to the European 
market, which India has hitherto been found to 
produce, are spices, pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, 
“ raw«silk, s.iltpetre, indigo, raw cotton, and above 
all, cotton manufactures of singular beauty and in 
“ endless variety.” 

To return to the consideration of the several articles 
of export from India enumerated by the Directors. 
The tonnage of the Company we are informed, is suf- 
ficieqt for the importation from India of all the spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, salt-petre, 
indigo, raw cotton, and cotton manufacture, which 
the present consumption of Europe demands. We 
arc disposed to admit tlie truth of this statement^ and 
even to go one step further, and allow, that, supposing 
the monopoly continued, we do not think it at all im- 
probable that the present tonnage of the Company 
always be sufficient for the importation of so much 
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. of those articles, as the consumption of Europe wilt 
on that supposition at any future time demand. Most 
of these articles can now be purchased by the rich 
alone, ** and being aiYidest of luxury (say the Dirtrc- 
tors), can only have a limited consumption.” As long 
as they continue articles of tukury' (if by that term 
IS meant cOstly aMicIes), so long unquestionably they 
will not come into the hands of those who have but 
little t’o spare, except for the necessaries of life ; but 
wli}' nerd it be supposed that this is always to be the 
case ? That a Corporation, feeling little or no interest 
in the extension of their trade, will not so encourage 
the productions of these commodities as to bring them 
within thU reach Uf thd lower classes of European so- 
ciety, experience hafi certainly proved, but is it proba- 
ble, that free traders will be equally remiss in extending 
the consumption of the articles of their trade, by lessen- 
ing in eVery possible manner the expence of cultivating 
and producing them ? Three of the enumerated arti- 
cles of Indian import, silk, cotton, and hemp, 'can- 
not however, it seem', ever foim any great staple in 
the imports from the )Vnin8ula,^in consequence of the 
competition of Italy, Georgia, and R'ussiL. With 
respect to hemp, it is to be observed, that the uncer- 
tainty of the supply from the political circum^ances 
of Russia, very materially diminishes the prbbhbility 
of any very formidable rivalship from that country. 
The raw silks of Italy are pioduced with much more 
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expence than those of India, and thongb it is t^ue 
that all the expenses of the voyage from the Peninsula^ 
are saved on the import of the Italian article, yet it 
is also true, that the specific gravity of silk renders it 
a very convapient and therefore a very advantageous 
part of a shipment from the East. Whatever advan- 
tages the cottons of Georgia may possess from the vi- 
cinity of that country, yet in any competition with the 
productions of India, the superior qualitj of the article 
which experience has shewn, might, under an improved 
state of culture, be raised and imported from thence, 
would always give an indisputable preference to the 
Indian trader, in every market in which the finer kinds 
of cotton were in request. With respect to the three 
Just articles, it is also to be observed, that the am^iora- 
tion in the state of Indian manufactures and husbandry, 
which the advocates for a free trade to the Peninsula 
confidently and as we think not unreasonably expect, 
as the result of that measure, will give to the products 
of that country, great additional advantages, in a eom- 
petition with the manafactures or produce of any 
other part of the world.* 

“ But were it indeed otherwise, where, in tlie pre- 
'■* sent circumstances of the European Continent, could 
new commodities, imported into this country from 
India, find a vent, when many of those already 
** made, and of articles which the Continent used to 
•' takeoff, remain in our warehouses ?** 
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In failure of every otlier argument^ to prove that 
no extension of the present trade with India can 
be made with advantage to the importert we arc at 
last referred to the present state of the European 
Continent. 

We have before had occasion to hint a suspicion of 
some lurking distrust in the minds of the Directors 
theinsi-lves, of their own reasonings* and we are the 
more confirmed in that suspicion* by their condescend- 
ing to seek support from such an argument as tins. 

Is it so dear that the present is to be the permanei't 
state of tlic Couiinci.t ? May wc not, without the im- 
putation of being very visionary speculators, hope, 
that the time is not far distant, when an empire ac- 
quired and maintained by means which humanity never 
sanctioned, will be overturned by the sure though 
tardy vengeance of insulted nature. It is not indeed, 
it is not an unwholesome lesson for all unlimited 
sovereigns* whether they rule as individuals or as 
companies* to learn* that dominion acquired by jiiuii- 
der* is but too certainly destroyed by tl)e same means 
H’hich were nsed fo) its acquisition ; that the bloodshed 
which precedes the establishment of a despotic throne* 
]s but the first and the least sanguinary act in the fatal 
tragedy, which despotism has too fircqaently exhibited 
upon, the great theatre of the world. But if tlic Direc- 
tors will compel us to exanune bow this, great question 
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is affected by the present circumstances of Europe ; if 
tljcy will have us introduce this element into our cal- 
culations ; why then we ask, arc there no circumstances 
in the present state of Europe or of Great Britain, 
which call upon the Parliament of those kingdoms for 
immediate relief ? Have we no manufacturers unem* 
plovcd, or employed only in the destruction of thte 
public peace and security ? Have we no unusual im- 
pediments to commercial speculation, which can only 
be removed by opening new channels for our enter- 
prize ? and it is at this time, under such ** present cir- 
cumstances,” that we arc called upon to throw the 
^holc traffic with 400 millions of people into the hands 
of a Bankrupt Company, of a Company who by their 
own confession, arc ceasing to Iviok to that trade as 
an object of gain, and whose decreasing capital bears 
but too just a proportion to the progressive diminution 
of their exports ? But it will be objected, the legislature 
would in vain endeavour to appease present distur- 

bailees, and to allay present heats, by bolding out the 
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prospect that in the year 1814, a new trade wnll be 
opened to our needy manufacturers. That the legisla* 
tiirc will not so create new resourees for the present 
supply of these manufactiireiN, we admit ; but will they 
not create consolatory expectations ? will it not be an 
additional and powerful mgnment in the mouth of 
those who are exerting their authority and influence to 
promote internal peace and good nrd^t amongst ns, if 
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they call say to these unfortunate sufferers^ that their 
roprcbentatires arc not indifferent to their di'itrcs-), tliat 
the influence of this mighty Company has weighed 
less with them than inc wants and necessities of their 
constituents, and that the goyernment has established 
some claim to the gratitude of their subjects by omitting 
no measure which could be devised for their relief? To 
us, in truth, a view of present circumstances would lead 
to very different conclusions from those formed by the 
Directors, w'ere not such considerations really unde* 
serving of seriou^ attention, in forming a decision of 
which it is not too much to affirm, that the consequent 
CCS will be felt in ages, when all the awful projects and 
apprehensions which .now agitate every corner of the 
civil:7«*d world will be coniigiied to oblivion. 

It would really be diverting , if the subject were not 
too serious for mirth, to observe the language held by 
these incorporated merchants on the subject of their 
monopoly, T/ie refusal of the Company to make 
concessions ’’ to the people of these realms, are 
posed by their official advocates to have been the origin 
ol certain unfoundeu complaints. Truly this new 
dynasty might well take a lesson of courteby from soma 
of the alnlicated sovci^ igns of the East. The florid 
exuberance ot style in which the stately language of 
oriental diplomacy is clothed, is at leu. t some token of 
real or assumed respect for those to whom it is address- 
ed, and to us ordinary folks, it would scarcely ^cem 
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Jess preposterous should these new potentates embellish 
tlic entries in their ledgers and day-books, with the 
tropes and rhetoric of those very eloquent personages, 
than that they should adopt in these their state papers 
the dignified tone of European cabinets. This, how« 
t-ver, we admit is mere verbal criticism, and though 
in point of taste, we think such sort of phraseology 
lb not the most happily selected, we are not very soli- 
citous to dispute that matter with them. 

And hence may appear the inapplicability of that 
argunicnt, which has sometimes been urged in favor 
of enlarging, or rather opening the Indian trade to 
individuals, ^ that they should be allowed to bring 
* home the sm plus produce 0/ India which the Com^ 
“ ‘ pany did not require/ There can be no room for 
a<ldiiional importations, when the ordinary scale 
proves too targe. But in the use of thill plausible 
plea, respeettug surplus produce^ there was always 
a great fallacy. It seemed to imply, that there was 
a stock of commodities in India which continually rc^ 
‘‘ maineJ undisposed of, whereas nothing is more evi- 
debt, than that the productions of iaiiy country will 
be regulated by the demand, and tliat no agricul- 
tiirists or manufacturcfs will go on fiom year to 3’car 
“ to produce that for which they have no sale. Tlie 
term, as connected with the Company, might ixho 
convey the idea, that ihej/ were the only purchasers 
in the country ; whereas, at that very time, British 
residents and foreign nations had the privilege of 
** exporting goods to the western world, and there 
was a great coasting and internal trade from one 
“ i:.jl of I'jaia to auoth . B-'.t the argument for 
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permitting individuals to export the surplus produce, 
included fully, though not professedly, the principle 
of transplanting British capital to India, in order to 
raise produce there ; a principle which, it may be 
thought, tbU country has already carried sufficiently 
** far in its other distant dependencies, and which 
could not be applied to India without poUlical con- 
sequences.” 

The concession wiiich the Coinpanj^ refused to 
make, is one ^ihich we apprehend will never be so- 
licited again, a liberty to bring liomc the surplus 
produce of India, wdiich the Company did not rc- 
quire,” lliat i^ uc suppose a permission to go into 
the Indian niarkct to buy up whatever refuse articles 
the Company’s agents might bo unwilling to purchase. 
To granting this certainly not wry presumptuous 
request, the Directors it seems had two ohjections; 
1st. That there was no surplus produce to be found in 
the Peninsula, inasmuch as the supply of Indian wares 
would not of course legulaiJy exceed the regular 
demand of tl-e purchasers of those articles. NowJ ad- 
mitting the accuracy of this sUitcmcnt, one of two 
conscque»:L "N we submit, must Uivc been the inevitable 
Jesuit of permitting these buj'^ers of surplus piuducc to 
enter into the market — cither they would have iound 
nothing to purch.'ise, and would have desisted irom the 
attempt — m their intervention would have created a 
surphjs produce, and they w ould then ha\c been abh' 
ship vliatevor eargne^ tlie\ might have clianeed to 
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require. This latter result -we certainly imagine would 
have been the consequence of such a concession, and 
so probably thought ttic Directors ; nor is it a matter 
of inucli surprize, that, under the influence of such ex- 
pectations, they should have refused to grant the desired 
indulgence. Another principle it seems of very alarm- 
ing import was also included in this request of our 
meichanN, the principle of transplanting British 
capital to India, in order to raise produce there.” Of 
the evils liLcly to arise from the adoption of such a 
principle, the Couit of Directors appear to entertain 
no small appreliension, and indeed, no man will re- 
proach them with having in their own commercial 
actions been guilty of this fatal error. 

But why, may wo not ask, should this transfer of 
British capital to India be deprecated, as a policy 
pregnant with so much evil ? If, by being transplant- 
ed to a kindlier soil, it can be rendered more produc- 
tive ; — if its increased returns arc to be poured back 
into^thc bosom of the country from which itself was 
derived ; — if, instead of lying as it now lies, and as in 
our advanced state of society it must always, in some 
degree remain, uncultivated and unimproved, it were 
Uicd to call forth the activity, to stimuLtc the inven- 
tion, and to ameliorate tlic condition of millions of our 
fellow creatures and fellow subjects, and, by a ch.dn 
of causes as immutalile as the comscof natnie itself, 
ultimately to ameliorate our own; — wou’d any v\i‘>c 
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nan lament such an omployment of our TreaItl)>~\roukl 
anybody of men, wholly exempt from commercial 
•* jcaloasy,” lament it? To the very hasty and im* 
perfeet sketch we have attempted to give of the pro< 
hablc effect of a free trade, on the vast regions now 
under our dominion in the East, we refer for the proof, 
the only proof which the nature of this discussion 
enables us now to give, of the justice of those expec* 
tations. 

Resolved, however, to justify, at all events, the 
seventy of their refusal to the merchants of this coun- 
try of any participation, even in the surplus produce 
of India, the^ Directors next, (not wholly in consis- 
tency with their former argument) proceed to observe, 
that some surplus produce (taking that term as appli- 
cable to all that exceeds the wants of the Company 
themselves) may be raised within their empire, but 
that ** British Residents and foreign Merchants have 
** the privilege of exporting goods to the Western 
** world.” — ^Wc can easily understand, that it mpy be 
much more convenient to the Company to acquiesce in 
a “ surplus” trade, carried on by British Residents 
and foreign Merchants, than in any commerce in which 
British Merchants should immediately participate.->- 
British Restdi. 'ts are not very d^tngcro&s rivals, and 
** foreign Merchants” are to be found under that, or 
seme other equally cofivcuient ambiguity of name, 
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in almosi: every traffic established/ on the face of the 
globe. >r 

^ With respect to the Atnericans, they owe their ad- 
vancement and success in the Indian trade to the trea- 
ty made with them by our Government in 1794, to the 
belligerent state of Europe since that time, and, 
above all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
which enabled them to navigate more cheaply, more 
expeditiously, as well as more safely than our mer« 
chants or the Company could, and to supply many 
parts of the European Continent and of South 
America, to which our ships had no access. These, 
“ with the increase of the consumption of eastern 
commodities among themselves, are the true causes 
of the growth of the American trade with India ; 
and even the abolition of the Company’s privileges 
** would not have transferred the share they acquired 
of It to our merchants, because it could not have 
lessened [the advantages under which the Americans 
then carried it on, nor have gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to 
many ports which were open to them. What the 
** Company could do, in the way of regulation, to 
hcduce the inequality between the American traders 
and our own merchants, you know, Sir, was effected, 
as soon after the expiration of the treaty of 1794 as 
His Majesty’s Government thought expedient.” 

Among those foreign merchants, into whose bands 
this trade has fallen, the Americans are, unques- 
tionably, our most formidable and active rivals ; and 
the Directors feel it especially important to shew, 
that the intervention of thaj enterprising people into 
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the commerce of the East, has not been owing to any 
“ erroneous policy on the part of the Company 
Several European nations having (we are informed) 
from the native Sovereigns of India, the right of 
possessing settlements and carrying on trade there, 
ft we could not interrupt the exercise of it, whilst 
“ they remained at peace with us.” To which of 
the European nations does this description apply at 
present? and may not that policy be, without injus* 
ticc, stigmatised as unwise, which has, at an im- 
mense expcnce of blood and treasure, expelled the 
nations of Europe from their trade and settlements 
in the East— not for the purpose of rendering those 
settlements advantageous to Great-Britain — not for 
the purpose of “ bringing that trade into the Thames,” 
but to give the citizens of the United States, still 
greater facilities in underselling us, not only in their 
own markets, but in Turkey, in South America, in 
the North of Europe, in short, in every market in 
uhich we still might have entered into competition 
with them? That competition it seems, however, 
would Jiave been ineffectual The advantages of their 
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“ neutral character ” enabled the Americans to carry 
on this trade so ctieaply and expeditionsly,” that 
even “ the abolition of the Company’s privileges 
would not have transferred the share they acquired 
of it to our merchants.”— Some counterpoise against 
these advantages, might, it is supposed, have been 
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found in Uie power which, as sovereigns of India, 
the Company possessed of laying additional duties 
upon this American traffic, but all that could be done 
in the way of regulation, was, it appears, “ effected, 
as soon after the expiration of the treaty of 
“ as His Majesty’s Government thought expedient.” 
— That treaty expired in 1806, since which period 
wc have completed the conquest of all the settlements 
of which the nations of Europe were in possession 
throughout India ; and is it to bo contended, that 
the wealth of Great Britain is to be squandered in 
making distant conquests, of which a neutral is to 
reap all the benefit?— that we have conquered Batavia 
and the Mauritius, without having acquired a right 
of regulating the traffic of those settlements for our 
own benefit? Great, indeed, arc the advantages of 
neutrality, if it can claim such privileges as these ; if, 
in addition to all the means of cheapness, security 
and dispatch, with which the American trader can na- 
vigate the ocean, he is to be admitted to a free trade 
with all the settlements which our arms have acquired, 
exempted from thoje duties and restrictions which 
every state lias an unquestionable right to* impose 
upon the trade of foreigners, with its own colonud 
establishments, and is to possess these advantages, not 
in common with our own merchants, but in preference 
to them, and even to their absolute exclusion. 
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Upon this part of the subject, it becomes, however, 
unnecessary to enlarge, from our being, fortunately, 
in possesaon of a most important and conclusive proof 
of the ruinous effect of this preference of American 
to British traders, in the letter of the Marquis Wel> 
lesley, dated at Fort William, 30th September 1800. 
To this most interesting document, we beg leave to 
refer those who may doubt whether, in this instance 
at least, the policy of the Company has not been 
** erroneous.” 

Among the terrors which have taken possession of 
the Company, in the prospect of a free intercourse 
between this country and the East, the fear of a 
ruinous competition in the markets, both at home 
and abroad, appears to be the most predominant.” 
Upon this subject something has already been advanced 
in the course of these remarks, and much more, at a 
more convenient Cpportunity, might easily be offered. 
Strange, indeed, are the apprehensions with which 
men are haunted, when their reason and their memory 
have submitted to the dominion of fancy. History has 
been written to no purpose, and philosophy has com* 
mented on it in vain, if, in these days, men, to whom 
both philosophy and history are familiar, are still 
Watching uali anxiety the proportionate amount of 
t-x ports and imports, and trembling, lest the prodiga* 
lity of our merchants should plunge us into a tra£Bc, 
of which all the loss would be sustained by Britain, and 
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all the benefit acquired by India*— -If, indeed, our 
merchants acted in corporations, and not as indivi* 
duals,— had they no personal interest, to stimulate 
their activity and to awaken their circumspection^ 
had they, in short, all the vices of joint stock conn 
panics, there might be some justice in these alarms^ 
Considering the expectations, however, which the 
Company entertains of the total dissolution of their 
own commercial existence, the concern which they 
express for the future mercantile disasters of the coun« 
try, must be admitted to be at least a very liberal and 
disinterested anxiety* 

And, in the first place, it would, in substance 
and in form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly 
which the Company still enjoys of the Indian trade. 
The admission of all private merchants, at their 
pleasure, and of their ships, into that trade, would 
make it as perfectly free as the trade to our American 
or West*Indian colonies. There would, as to India^ 
be an end of all exclusive privilege of trade.” 

Wc are now to consider the effects of the proposed 
change upon the East-India Company and upon British 
India. Of these the first is, that the admission of all 
private merchants at their pleasure and of their ships 
into” the Indian trade, would, in substance and in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified iionopoly which 
the Company still enjoys” of that trade. To say 
the honest truth, we are not very well able to refute this 
reasoning However sceptical other men may be, we 

feel 
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fed omsdrea compelled to admit, that the destruction of 
the Company’s monopdy voald be inconsistent with its 
existeiiee, and that th^ would not alone be able to 
epeeoiate in die Indian trade, when other men might 
engage in rt at their pleasure. Having therefore very 
finrly made this concession, we are relieved from the 
necessity of examining the very elaborate argument, 
with which it has so ably and irresistibly been sup- 
fHMTted. 

In the other alledged mischievous consequences of 
throwing open the Indian trade, we are not disposed 
quite so readily to acquiesce ; the mere enumeration is 
however not a little alarming. The destruction of the 
Company in their political capacity ; a ruinous compe* 
tkion in the marKets both at home and dbroad ; disap* 
pointment and consequent discontent ; a violation of 
the territorial rights of the Directors ; the destruction 
of all Easb^lndian sales by public auction ; the aban« 
donment of thek factories ; want of employment among 
the commercial branch of their civil servants ; the im- 
practicability of procu! ing bills upon Great Britain ; 
the disuse of their diips . the ;ruin of the China trade ; 
the sacrifice of our revenue ; and the loss of India ! 
Awful indeed is the responsibility of those whose task 
it is to legislate for the woild, but to legislate under the 
apprehension, that consequences such O'- these are de- 
pendent on their decisions, may w'ell overwhelm the 
weak and intimidate the firmest minds. In this deba- 
ting 
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ting age and nation^ but few, probably, amongslti^ 
and but very few indeed of our legislators, can be ae 
little versed in political dispute, as not to be on tbeic 
guard against that sort ot ruse de guerre^ which ia so 
commonly practised in almost every description of 
public controversy. To overwhelm an opponent with 
a detail of the miseries and destruction, to which his 
measures or his projects tend, while all proof of tbo 
approach of those miseries, and the probability of that 
destruction, is withheld — in stating the evils to which 
the adoption of ouc alternative will lead, to omit any 
mention of the mischiefs which will probably be conse- 
quent upon the other— to attribute to the schemes of 
3 adversary all the wretchedness and disaster, for 
which the mismanagement of preceding generations 
has prepared the way, are among the mo6t cheap and 
easy arts to which men, diffident of the opinions for 
which they are dispdfing, are accustomed to resort. 
But though this species of attack is easy, the assailant 
can thufi impose upon his antagonist a duty sufficiently 
arduous. It throws upon him the burden of disproving 
the widest and most sweeping assertions, and subjects 
him, when his proof is completed, to the mortificatioil 
of being told, that be has left untouched the particular 
views and arguments, upon which the conclusions of 
his opponent depend. He, however, who voluntarily 
engages in the contest, has no right to cmnplam of 
tliosc practices, which tlie usages, rather than the laws 

of 
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of politic*! warfare, have established. So far, thcrc- 
Ibre, as it may be practicable, compatibly with that 
brevity which it is our purpose to ensure, we will pro- 
ceed to consider in order the several disastrous conse- 
quences, which the Directors assure us will be the 
result of opening the trade to the Peninsula. 

** The loss of the Indian monopoly, such as it w as 
** left by the Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow 
** process, to the entire subversion of the Company, 
** both in their commercial and political capacity, and 
** of that system w hich the Legislature has appointed 

for the government of British India, ofwliicn system 
** the Company forms an integral and essential part. ’* 

First then it seems that the subversion of the Com- 
pany in their commercial and political capacity, will be 
the conspqnonce of tho lo^^ of the Indian monopoly. 
Some men might question whether this consequence, 
admitting its probability, woi4d really be an event 
much to be deprecated ; with the political part of that 
fubject, however, we have at present no concern. 

That the subversion of the Company, in its commer- 
cial capacity, would be the issue of the proposed al- 
teration, is, we certainly think, very bighl}' probable ; 
and why should that result be lamented ? Could the 
loss of a trade, to which they have ceased to look as an 
object of gain, cause any diminution of their revenue ? 
or rather, would not the duties, which, as sovereigns 
of the Peninsula, they would levy upon the tbeo aug- 
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ttiented trade of their empire, be a source of revenue 
of which they are now wholly destitute. That some 
direct influence may be acquired by their authority ia 
the markets of the East, over those by whom those 
markets are supplied, may be allowed ; but it must also 
be remembered, that trade is a system of reciprocal 
obligation, and that any power so gained will be pretty 
fairly balanced by the dependence which, in the same 
transactions, will be necessarily incurred. Nor is it in 
the estimate of the consequences, of which the loss of 
their monopoly might be productive, to be forgotten, 
that much of an indirect, but most powerful influence, 
might be acquired, hy displaying themselves to the 
Asiatic world in pomp and splendour, befitting their 
exalted station, not as the brokers and pedlars of Eu- 
rope truckling for some paltry bargain, but boldly 
claiming the sovereignty of India, aqd becoming in 
profession what, in intention and policy, they have so 
long sought to be, 

al 

“ If the change itself did not occasion the fall of 
** the Company, the disappointments which tlie private 
** adventurers could nqt fail to experience would, by 
“ them, be charged to tlie influence of the remaining 
** privileges of the Company, and they would not 
“ rest until the whole were extinguished.” 

Descending at length to less momentous considera* 
tions, the Directors discover, amongst the evils which 
« free trade with India would call into being, one ca- 

o luniity 



lamity which does not at first sight appear to wear a 
very alarming aspect. “ The disappointments of pri- 
Tate traders would be charged to tlie inilueuce of the 
remaining privileges of the Company.” That com- 
plaints and reproaches would be more effectual to un- 
dermine whatever privileges the Company might then 
retain, than tlicy have been to subvert those of which 
they are now in possession, is not very credible ; at 
least, the Company having made a fair experiment 
of the inutility of concessions, w^oulJ have then a much 
stronger argument, to disprove the policy of yielding 
tos*j:h complaints, than any of which they arc in 
possession at present. 

The justice of the territorial claims of the Directors, 
it is not within the object of these pages to discuss. 

With the cessation of their Indian trade, their 
Indian subordinate factories, which have bc(Mi reared 
“ in the course of more tliaii a century, and which 
arc the seats of the best manufactures produced in 
the country, must be abandoned, and all the com- 
inercial branch of their civil servants be thrown out 
of employ. Their purchases of goods at home, for 
the Indian market, mui also cease, with the circu- 
lation of money ^vhich has enabled them to support 
their credit in England, and to provide lor the pay- 
ment of bills, which it has been long and necessarily 
the practice to draw on them from India ; a practice 
which, under such a c'lange of circumstances, could 
not be continued; and, in general, the grciit aid 
^ which the ^ olitical affairs of British ‘India have, at 

all 
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all times, dciiv^od from the commercial credit and 
resources of the Company, with the reci[.rocally 
beneficial co-operation of the clifibrent parts of the 
Company’s S3’stem, must thus be destroyed. Iftt 
like manner, the Company must cease to employ 
the numerous class of excellent ships they have cn« 
** gajijcd for the Indian trade, ships constructed for 
warlike defence as well as for commerce, and ren- 
dcred expensive onlj', by being ncccsskrily destined 
and fitted for the performance of political services. ** 

Of the ruinous effects of throwing open the Indian 
trade, tlic next which the Directors proceed to con- 
sider, are the abandonment of tlieir factories, want 
of employment for their commercial servants, the im- 
practicability of finding bills upon Great Britain, the 
disuse of their shipping, and the want of means of 
conveying naval and military stores. To all this re- 
presentation, the answer appears perfectly simple and 
obvious. If the effect of the opening of the Indian 
trade will be permanently to diminish the commercial 
dealiiigs between this country and the East — in that 
case, much of the evil here stated, may not improba- 
bly result from the adoption of that measure. That 
such will not be the effect of an open trade, we have 
already endeavoured to prove, and we trust not wholly 
without success. But supposing what for the purpose 
of the present argument, it is amply sufficient to sup- 
pose, that the trade with the East when conducted hy 
individual merchants, will be only equal in amount 
to that which the Company carries on at present, wilt 
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not the subordinate Indian factories be as necessary fur 
the conduct of that trade, as of the commercial 
dealings which arc now transacted there ? and will not 
the commercial servants of the Directors, in proportion 
to their skill and experience be fully occupied as con- 
signees or as correspondents of the private traders of 
Great Britain ? That those factories would, in the 
case supposed, cease to be the establishments of the 
Basuindia Company, and that those commercial ser- 
vants would {guoad their commercial character) cease 
to be the servants of the Company, may perhaps be 
conceded, but as these factories and commercial ser« 
vants constitute a part of that mercantile system of 
the Company, to which they have ceased to look as 
an object of gain,^^ and which is in truth rather a 
burden and a loss 5 in what manner can the Directors 
be injured by this mercantile disunion from a con* 
iiexioii which, so far as it is mercantile, is of no ad* 

vantage to them, while all the rights of sovereignty 

« 

over their servants, and of territorial property in their 
factories, are maintained inviolate. 

The same reasoning will extend to the other supposed 
injurious consequences of an open trade, which arc at 
present under our consider.} tion. The private com* 
merce, which is to occupy the markets, now supplied 
by ^he Company, is not very likely to be carried on 
without the intervention of Bills of Exchange, nor is it 
very easy to conceive how the annual amount of these 

bills 



bills should, (on the supposition upon which we arc 
now proceeding) be less in the one system than in the 
other. 

But on the destruction of their monopoly, it seems, 
the ships now chartered by the Company must be laid 
up, since being built for warlike defence as well as 
commerce, they would be iinsuitcd to the purposes of 
private merchants, and the supplies of naval and mili- 
tary stores, which have usually been conveyed in them, 
must consequently cease to be exported. Why the 
means of warlike defence ” are not as necessary for 
the individual merchant as for the Company, yet re- 
mains to be told. Why a corporation possessing a 
capital of 4^22,567,953 and burdened with a debt ex- 
ceeding that capital by more than G millions, should be 
better able to take up very expensive shipping than the 
merchants of these realms — whose capital engaged 
only in one branch of trade (the West Indian) exceeds 
the amount of the Company’s capital and debt put 
together — is still to be discovered, and why, these 
merchants, who wc arc informed u ill be unable to assort 
any cargoes for the lAdian market, should refuse to 
give the Company freight for their warlike stores in 
their half empty vessels, on pretty reasonable terms, 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman have left us to 
enquire. 

It is however unnecessary to deny, that the disuse of 
a large proportion of the shipping at present engaged 
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ifl the trade to India^ would be amoog the very pro* 
bable consequeoces of tlirowing open that trade to 
private speculation. But in truth we do not think that 
tile ease of tlie Directors will be much indebtedvto this 
airg:Hiiient. On the contrary, we arc incliin'd to sus- 
pect, that it is a concession which tiiey have somewhat 
wiwisely and unwiurily made. Visionary as our mer- 
chants may be, they hare not yet learned to speculate 
so wildly as to charter ships of eight, ten, or twelve 
Ilundred tons burden, for a voyage wbicb can be made 
with incomparably more cheapness, safety, and dis- 
patch, by vessels of one half or one tiiird of iiiat 
tonnage. The Company, true to their principle of 
despising all ** narrow considcratons of commercial 
prolit” have indeed neglected this as well as other 
calculations, which to men, to whom considerations of 
that kind are familiar, might have appeared important^ 
That Britiah Merchants should refuse to take up the 
shipping now chai-tored by the Company, can wc sup- 
pose arise only from this— that the Company’s 'ships 
arc not well adapted for the trade in which they arc 
engaged. For what reason then have they so long 
been employed ’ To that question, some have replied, 
by referring to the influcnc ' of the Sliipping Interest 
ui the Couti of Directors, others by calling to minii 
tlie habitual carelessness and impiudcocc of Joint Stock. 
Companies— the Chairman and Deputy Chairman by 
telling us that they « are destined and fitted for the 

performance 
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performace of political services ” adopting the last as 
the most authoritative explanation of the practice ia 
question^ still it seems impossible to evade the concln* 
sion that here at least the commercial interests of thb 
Company have been sacrificed to their interests as 
sovereigns — that so far as this most material article of 
expcncc is concerned , their imperial is incompatible 
with their mercantile character, and that, if in no other 
yet certainly in this respect, the trade with India wili 
be more cheaply and advantageously conducted bj 
private merchants than by the East-India Company, 

But there is no reason to believe the evils would 
“ end here. The monopoly of the China trade, which 
** it is proposed to continue, would not be safe. 
British ships, when permitted to range at pleasure 
through the Indian seas, however interdicted front 
that trade, -would attempt to participate in it, eitbcar 
by resorting to it as the country ships do, under 
‘‘ color of carrying on the coasting trade, or by other 
means obtaining teas, and the other productions of 
China, at the most convenient Indian ports. Love 
« of gain, disappointments in other ways, the hope 
‘‘ of impunity, woiild^ stimulate their conductors to 
‘‘ break through restrictions imposed in this country, 
“ British subjects, who now navigate the Indian Seas, 
‘‘ sail from some one of our cstablish^ll settlements 
there, and are amenable to the laws of it : it would 
not be so with men having no domicile in India. In 
ranging the numerous islands and coaSs of tlju 
Eastern Seas, where they would be unknown, and 
whence they could not be followed to England by 
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complaints, the probability of impunity might tempt 
them to commit upon the weak natives, accustomed 
to repose confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice 
and licentiousness, which would wound the national 
character, raise complaints throughout India, and 
set the people against us/’ 

There are but two other points in the letter of the 
Directors to which wc shall solicit the attention of our 
readers. 1st. , The apprehensions entertained that our 
private merchants, ranging the numerous islands 
and coasts of the Eastern Sea,” woulcl^ be tempted to 
** commit upon the weak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and liceii- 
tiousnes**, which would wound the national c/iaractcr, 
raise complaints throughout India, and set the people 
against us.” The same fears apply to China, with 
this difference only : that there we should set die Em- 
peror against us. Tliat men will be licentious where 
they can be so with impunity, wc arc not so ignorant 
of men as not to believe, nay, were we incredulous 
upon this point, perhaps a glance at the history of 
Modern India itself migli* sul%c for our conviction. 
But that men will be habitually licentious where they 
have a strong ^mmediate private interest in restraining 
their passions, we are not so wholly unacquainted with 
the power of self-interest as to think very probable. 
If the ruinous competition in the Indian Market of 
vf which the Directors speak is not a phantom of their 


own 
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o\Vn creation ; it is surely somewhat incredible t’lat men 
with their bands full of unsaleable wares, should not 
rather assume the obsequious civility of the private 
tradesman, than the insolent licence which in the mere 
agent of a vast Joint Stock Company, would be natural 
and intelligible. 

** In China, where thcedectsof such a spirit would 
** be most to be feared, we could exercise no authority, 
sufficient to coiitroul men not within the reach of the 
** Indian Governments, or to defeat their schemes and 
associations for eluding the laws* Practice would 
embolden them, and time increase their numbers. 
It is hardly conceivable they would not venture upon 
irregularities which would offend the Chinese Go- 
vernment, wffio, whilst the delinquents escaped to 
England with impunity, would doubtless take satis- 
faction of the national factory ; and the pride and 
** jealousy of that government, alarmed by repeated 
instances of this nature, from the desultory visits of 
** a new order of Englishmen, insubordinate to the 
representatives of the nation, might determine to 
dismiss the whole together.** 

The inconveniences anticipated from the petulance 
of our traders in Borneo or Sumatra, w^ould, ue con- 
jecture, ho\iever, produce very little alarm at Lea- 
denhall Street, if the sensibility of the Directors were 
not excited for the preservation of the peace and 
good order of China also. We are aw^are that the 
apprehensions entertained by the Directors on this 
ground are not confined to themselves^ but that many 

n men 
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men, who have no immediate personal interest in tbe 
continuance of the monopoly of the Company in the 
China trade, are disposed to acquiesce in the justice 
of these alarms, and such, indeed, appear to be the 
views of His Majesty’s Ministers in their obsetiratiohd 
of the 2d March 1812. Upon this question, we wish 
to suggest a few considerations, which may tend to 
shew the fallacy of the representations which have 
been so assiduously circulated, in relation to this part 
of the subject: and, 1st. we must observe, that the 
agents of the Company at Canton are the mere factors 
of a great commercial establishment, and not the 
servants of the Sovereigns of India. No one, who 
knows any thing of the haughty spirit of the Court 
of Pekin, will, fora moment believe that the agents 
of the Company can derive any protection from the 
violence or insults of the Emperor of China, from 
their connection with a body of merchants, whose 
power that magniGcent person considers probably 
with the most supreme indifference; and for ^vhose 
Occupation, except as may supply him whh some 
of the conveniences of life, he doubtless entertairts 

f 

the most iiiiquartficd contempt. So far, then, the in- 
dividual nicrchaiu will, at least, be on an equality 
with the aj>cnt of the Cotnpany--^thal they will be 
equally destitute of any means of acquiring respect 
or toleration, except v/liat they iiiay deriv’d from the 
good cliaractcr for submissivencss and orderly beha- 
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viour, Avhich they may respectively establibb. That 
this is a very difficult to any description of men 
need not be denied ; nay, we will even say, that^ 
however wc might feel as merchants, we should, as 
men, be sorry if it otherwise than difficult. But, 
in cqnsideiing which of the two classes of persons, 
who w'ould be engaged in that occupation, would be 
most likely to conduct themselves with the deference 
and reguh'inty which Chinese pride or policy might 
exact, it seems hardly questionable, but that the 
master supercargo and seamen of a Bristol or Liver- 
pool trader, would far surpass id quietness and docility 
tlic commander and crew of a China ship in the em- 
ploy of the Company : and if the comparison should 
be extended to the factors on shore, "the result would 
be still more clearly in favour of the agent of the 
private mercliant. 

Id the first place, it must be remarked, that the 
East-lndia Coftipany arc in possession of the market 
—and tliat the private trader could only hope to make 
a "profitable voyage by supplanting, in some degree, 
so powerful a rival.— To this end, the arts of insi- 
nuation and address would be the most ol 3 viou 8 and 
natural path. 

2A\y. The inferior bulk and peaceful appearance 
of the ships of the private trader, Avould tend much 
to diminish any jealousy which the government of 
China might entertain of the objects of the individual 

H 2 merchant. 
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merchant. But that the same government should feel 
some apprehensions of the immense armaments of the 
East-Iodia Company^ is considering the puUry marine by 
'which (bat great Empire is defendeJ, no very extraor- 
dinary or unwarrantable instance of suspicion. 

3d. It would hardly escape the penetration of that 
very jealous people, that much less was to be feared 
from any number of insulated individuals, than from a 
body of men whose identity of interest and connexion 
with one common head, would enable them to conduct 
any lawless enterprize which they be supposed to 
meditate, wdth vigour, celerity, and t- 

4tb. The complement of one of the Company's 
China ships is very much larger in proportion to its 
tonnage, than the crevy which any private merchant 
would hire for the navigation of the vessels, which 
would be fitted out from Liverpool or Glasgow, There 
would consequently be little danger of any long or 
frequent absence of the common seamen, from the 
vessels of the latter. Attention to the ordinary busi- 
ness of the bhip, and the task of taking in the cargo 
^nd necessary stores, would provide ample occupation 
for that number ot hands, which the economy of pri- 
vate speculation would prescribe. Idleness and conse« 
quently licentiousne..s would of coun^ prevail most in 
that service, in which the duty to be performed wati 
ieabt constant and laborious. 
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Sth. From the system adopted by the- Company of 
bringing home the produce of their China trade in 
large heets, which sail at stated interi^als — ^their ships 
lie at Canton for a much longer period than would be 
necessary, to take in the cargo which could be sent to 
Europe in the single vessels of private-traJers^-bow 
much in such a situation, delay must increase the 
temptation of committing those excesses, which are so 
piuch apprehended, it seems hardly necessary to men- 
tion. 

6tb. It is supposed, that the superior respectability 
of the captains and crews employed by the East-India' 
Company and their larger establishments of petty olfi> 
cers, would insure a more prompt and ready obedience 
^nd greater severity of discipline in their vessels, than 
Oould be obtained in the ships of mere private adven- 
turers. Without entering into a comparison which 
must be useless and might be offensive, it may be 
sulBcient to say in reply to that suggestion, that if 

f 

our merchant service contains any men of talent, reso- 
lutuin, integrity, and experience, who, are not mitn- 
bered among the servants of the East-India Company, 
^ueb are precisely the men whom any merchant would 
select for his masters and supercargo, in a voyage of 
such importance and didicnlty as that in question. If 
such men are to be found (which it is to be presumed 
Will not be disputed) and if when found, they would 
be selected for trust and command in a voyage to 

China 
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Ciiina (which probably few will doubt), why are we 
ta anticipate any defect of discipline in vessels so com- 
inandcd» Obedience is the fruit of fear or affection or 
respect, nor is it easy to understand bow the captain 
ef a Company's ship, sliould be more able or more 
likely to excite these emotions, than such oncers as 
we have already described* 

7th. It is obvious that, in proportion as the trade 

carried on between this country and China increased, 

tbe importance of that intercourse would rise in the 

estimation of the government of the latter countr 3 % 

Frejudice and ignorance may do much, but their 

power has its limit. The Mandarins will at last be« 

lieve, that a traffic which supplies them with any 

luxuries, amusements, or gratifications, of which, 

without that traffic, they would have been destitute, 

cannot be wholly unworthy even of their attention 

and support. ^ If a free trade with Cliina will have tHe 

effect of extending tbe commerce of China, which it 

is not very easy to question, may w^c not reasonably 

hope, that their deep rooted jealousy of foreign con- 

. 

uexion will at length be overcome, by daily expe- 
rience of tbe substantial comforts and advantages of 
which that connexion might be made productive. 

To some, however, all these considerations may per* 
laps appear insufficient, to shew that the extension of 
ibe trade with China, to private merchants, would not 
nxcite all the jealousy on the part of the Chinese 
j government 



government of ^vliich the Directors are apprehensive* 
To allay the fears, the excessive fears, as they appear 
to us, of such persons, we would venture lastly to 
propose, as a practical method of obviating the sup« 
posed inconvenience, that all British subjects at Cau^ 
ton, ahd generally throughout the parts of China, 
should be placed under the control of a consul, to be 
appointed for that purpose by His Majesty ; that be 
should be entrusted with very large and ample powers 
of laying under arrest ; and even, if necessary, of 
punishing by fine Or imprisonment, on board any 
British ships in the port of Canton, any person or 
persons who might be guilty of any species of excess, 
by which the Chinese government or any of its officers 
were likely to be molested ; and that, to provide for 
the due execution of his orders, he should be entrusted 
with an authority (for that purpose onl}-) over all the 
seamen and others belonging to any British vessel lying 
in that port ; of such a measure the minor regulations 
and details would be for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 

If this extreme case be not supposed, which how- 
ever is too probable and too momentous in its conse- 
qucnces to be hazarded, can it be doubted, that whilst 
the duties on tea continue at even the*fourth part of 
what they ^re at present, private English ships ad- 
venturing to the Eastern Seas will not, by means of 
country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of 
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smuggling tljera into this kingdom ? The cdni^^ 
quence 'secins inevitable^ and the ships of our owit 
country, especially if allowed to chuse their port of 
discharge, as the proposed change seems to require, 
** would hai'e facilities, w’liich those of foreign Europe 
** or America could not command. How the immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from tRc very 
high duties on tea, could, tinder such circiimstan* 
** ces, be realized, or a substitute found for them, may 
be an important, and, to all appearance, a mOst 
difficult subject of enquirj^” 

To the indiscriminate admission of private merchants 
into the trade with China, the Directors have however 
another objection, though like cautious advocates, 
they have very wisely postponed the mention of that 
argument, which they expected to tell most forcibly ; 
to the conclusion of their enumeration of the evils 
impending over us, by the projected alterations in our 
Indian system, the immense revenue now received by 
government, from the very high duties on tea,” 
would it appears be with very great difficulty realiz- 
ed.” The grounds of this supposition arc not very 
intelh^jibly stated. We collect, however, from the 
whole of the Letter of thi* Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, that this supposed defalcation in the 
revenue, is c^xpected to arise from a system of smiig« 
gling, to which it is believed the opening of the trad6 
with China will give peculiar facilities, and froqi the 
adventurers in that trade ** being allowed,” as the 
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** own port of dis«|iai^.** Of tbe hittory inv^SfQjlg* 
tbo Writer of tbean is wilUng to oonfesfi 

that be knows bat little } and in tbe nbsebi^e 'of 40^ 
reasoning, to shew tbe probability of the exteniAon 

* f » * f * * 

this practice, in consequence of the projected altera* 
tions in the sysjEem of our China and Ikidiaa trade^ it 
certainly becomes difficult to disprove tbe assertion 
winch has been made by the Directora. Tnere appear 
xiotwithstaiidin|[ to be one or two cousiderations,^ which 
might excuse some degree of incredulity, as to the 
justice and accuracy of this opinion. Of all men, Mr. 
Parry and Mr* Grant will be tbe last to deny, that 
whatever other effect the opening of tbe commerce of 
the East may produce, it will, at least, be ^e capiy^ 
of a great competition in our own markets, and that in 
consequence of that competition, tbe prices of tea, a^ 
of every other article of import from those countries, 
uriU be reduced still lower ’* than they are at present. 
NowJ in what consists the temptation to smuggle teas 
from Canton to Liverpool, or (what for onr present 
purpose amounts to the same thing) from Boston to 
Liverpool, upon ^ present system of Chinese moQO« 
pai],l Finet, tb, prticle is brojugiK into the market 
here, free from the expence of f tbe^nd hfljbrem dutiev, 
which, in a lawful voyage, would be payable upon 
die sales at the East-lndia House in London. . 
the Easuindia Company, having in the friir mirket a 
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monopoly of the article, regulate both the quantities 
and (he qualities of the teas they purchase in China, 
so as to keep up the price of that commodity in the 
markets of Great-Britain. The smuggler consequently 
not only sells his wares exempt from the duty, but he 
sells them in a maiLct in which the value of the ai ticle 
is unnaturally and very considerably raised. Thirdly, 
the EasUindia Company may be su[>posed, like most 
other similar establishments, to make their purchases 
at a rate somewhat exceeding tlfc fair value of tlie 
con.moditich they purchase. The smuggler has all 
the advantage of the circumspection and wariness of 
individual self-interest in making up his charges. lie 
therefore brings his goods into a matket, in which his 
only rival is one wlio has bought at a higher rate than 
himself. But now suppose the trade with China to be 
thrown open to private merchants. Tlie smuggler, it 
is true, will still have the advantage over the fair 
trader of saving upon his sales the duties payable to 
governmciu. But nrithf’r will he come into market 
artifir.dij’ raised, nor x' II his compi‘titors in the 
market be less active, c. wi^ioiis, or intelligent, than 
himsolf, in purelu ing theu commodities. So fur then, 
jt docs noc seem veiy inrcjligiblc, that a free trAiJo 
should inci^.asc tlie gains of smugglers, or augment 
their numbers. But there a remrclj* against this 
apprehended evil, c\cceilingly sinipio, ethcacious, 
and obvious. A ‘•uiuoa'' competition ” will of 
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eoui<ae increase the atnount of saflea and consequently 
the whole amount of the duties upon those sales* 
Some diminution, tlierefore^ in the duties, might be 
made without any diminution in the revenue, or in 
other >\ords, the temptation to smuggling may, at no 
ex pence to the public, be considerably diminished* 
Farther, hy admitting the private tiader into a partici* 
pation in the Chinese trade, the Icgjhlature Would at 
once raise in the fair merchants and their agents, a 
whole army of <''iistom-Houi>e Officers as vigilant, 
because as nriU**h interested in the (detection of frauds, 
as the persons uho are officially entrusted with the 
dis harge of that djty; and, lastly, by removing 
from the port of London, a considerable proportion 
of the imports from the East, >ve should, in somo 
degree, rend^'r useless all the wondcrUiland unequalled 
iacilitii's, which, n<^twithstanding its expensive esta- 
blishment of revenue officers, that port possesses for 
evading the csceutioii of the laws. For these, among 
other, reasons we aie very sceptical as to the injury, 
which U is sn|)posed the cu^'t^ u s will sustain, from 
the projictjed altcratjon in the sjstem ol British inter- 
course with the Edist. 

Among other monopolies, it has been the object of 
the petitioners to Parliament, destroy that which is 
ifiow enjoyed by the port of London, in the exclusive 
possession of all the import of £ast-Indian commodities. 
That this proposal would excite great alarm and very 
I 3 load 



Ipud clatnot]r5 they by whom it was made of course 
expected-*^that this clamour should be made not only 
the substitute, but the single substitute for argument^ 
has excited no astonishment ; but it has been somewhat 
surprizing to ,the merchants of the great outports of 
this kingdom, that they should have been called upon 
to disprove the policy of throwing the whole of this 
immenso traffic into orte of the cities of this empire^ 
to the exclusion of all the outports of Great-Britain 
and Ireland. The least which can be expected of men 
who are •soliciting so imtnense an exclusive privilege, is 
that they should be provided with a clear and producible 
defence of the justice of their demands. Hitherto 
they have found it eitluT pri.deiu or necessary to de- 
cline so has^arcioiu a i attempt. We may collect how^** 
ever from hat has hitherto appeared upon this subject, 
that the great grounds of argument of the persons 

interested in the port of London,” will, when they 
condescend to argue the question at all, be ar foU 
lows • — 

Isi. It may be said that there is a large body of 
men now occupied in the City of London, in the ser- 
vice of the East-liulid Company, who would by thp 
proposed alteration be thrown out of employ, and that 
much of the capital invested in their respective trades, 

I by the wholesale tea-dealers and others connected with 
be Company, would be rendered unprofitable. 

The 



The importance of these considerations no man vri^ 
be disposed to dispute ; but when their just weight dliaU 
have been allowed them, to what will it amount ? The 
sum and substance of human wisdom, consists in com- 
promizing well between opposite difficultics-^tbe com^ 
pletion of human folly, in refusing to avoid a greater 
evil, by submitting to a less^ T*)e shippers and ware- 
liousemcn, and tea-dealers of the City of London, will 
scarcely attempt to prove that the national detriment 
which we shall sustain by their loss of employment, is 
greater than what will be incurred by refusing to nine 
hundred and ninety-iifue of every thousand of the 
merchants and mam facturcs of this country, all com- 
mercial intercourse with one haif of the habitable 
world. Their case may be an efficient make- weight 
in tlie balance of argument, but if brought forward as 
a single counterpoise to the considerations to which 
it IS opposed, its influence is absolutely imperceptible. 
That,iuuch individual loss and disappointment would 
be sustained by these classes of men, it is needless to 
deny ; but, perhaps, that loss has been somewhat over- 
stated. Much of the laliour and the capital now en- 
gaged in the EastJiidia trade in the metropolis would 
probably be transferred to the outporls, and much 
might advantageously be diverted to other occupatiomu 
But above all it must not be forgotten, that the evU 
sustained by the citizens of London, would be the exact 
measure and the immediate cause of the benefit ac- 
‘ qmred 



qaired by the inhabitants of the provinces ; and tihit 
to the tooimnnity at large it is a matter of little or no 
mement, whether Titau in London, or Sempronius in 
Liverpool, is enriched by the East-Indian trade. The 
case of these persons is (as far as it is worthy of our 
attention) a case for compensation. 

3dly. It may be urged in behalf of the Port of 
London, that tlie coasting trade is materially promoted 
by the import of East Indian goods being restricted to 
tiic Thames. We doubt mneh whether, ip point of 
&ct, this statement is^correct. The inland navigation 
Irotn London has, of late j'ears, been so much im^ 
pronred, and the overland communication with every 
ttfvrti and viUage in the country, has been rendered 
so cheap, easy, and expeditious, that, except for very 
beOiy articles indeed (and such are not the goods 
cAomerated by the Chairman and Deputy Chaii man, 
as constituting the imports of Ind’a) it does not seem 
very Kkely, nor indeed is it to be believed that piuch 
tonnage is ei^aged in the coasting trade. But not 
to dispute the fact, let us consider whal it is which 
we sacrifice to this idiject, when, for the promotion 
of it,' we ifimndon the whole imports of the iSast 
to the port of London. First, all the ridks ’i&cutvhd 
of loss by capture in the Channel (which, if the port 
ef discharge were at Cotk, or Liverpool, or Bristoi, 
would be avoided) are necessarily sustained by ships 
%hich ate contphlled to discharge tliw cargoes in the 

Thames. 



Thames. Secondly, tljie consumers of tes, oc say 
article of inoiport frem the East, have, in additioo tx| 
the price of the article itself, to pay s profit to the 
broker and \yhoiesale dealer iu London, wbicb, if the 
sales were conducted at the outports, might be saved* 
Thirdly, all the costs of eS^iage inland or coostviae^ 
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and of double warehonsitig, are likewise a charge 
upon the commodity, which ^^ght be materially di- 
minished by opening the outports to the lecqyUoii 
of East Indian merchandize, fourthly, the principle 
upon which this argument proceeds, would, if extend- 
ed to its fair consequences, lead to very extraordinary 
restults indeed. If it be expedient to ship teas in 
coasting vessels from the Thames to the lIumbeTf 
rather than to permit a direct importation into 'dm 
latter river, why not extend the same reasoning to the 
impoit of sugar ? >why not to that of hides, or hemp,, 
or tallow ^ Why, to ihe great and manifest injury 
’of the coasting trade, are chairs and tables suflfesed 
to be sold in the public streets which have not made 
a probationary voyage to Leith or tb the Orkneys I 
Why all this-^xcept \bat wc have discovered that 
thot^h the prgmo’tion of the coasting trade is a good 

t^hU^/^ct tliat it is out tlie first of all pdidcal objectft 

> ■* ^ 

—that it is >of much less importance, &r instance/ 
than the cheapness of all acl£(d|jls of .universal use 
and dispatch in their Arrival at their desdned markets.: 

Third, 



Irhird^ lh« last objection wMcIi we einiiclpate to tbe 
edQiii>8ioit of the outports to a participation in the coin« 
nerce of the East, is, that the present mpde of cot* 
lecting the ad valorem duties on teas and other ai tides 

ft 

Djr public sales, could not be cObduoted without great 
loss to the revenue,^ except in thfe sale room of tlie 
Edst^Indta Company* Itt atijiwer to this assertion, we 
will venture to sugge4;):l3^e^ plans for that purpose, 
cither of which ne apprehend would, if adopted by 
Farliamenti provide for the coUeetton of these du* 
lies m Glasgow or Liverpool, as eflectually as if 
they had been raised upoii in Leadenhall Sticet* 
1st. All the different kinds of tea might be classed 
uamerically, accoidirig to tiie quahty uud valuer the 
duty payable upon a given (|uantity of each class to 
be a settled ard permareut sum— that sum to be as- 
sessed by the principal u venue officer ataauh poit, 
upon ail the different classes of tea wh.ch m»ghl be 
found iU any particular caigo. This system has long 
been acted jupon ' in America and with complete 

SttCCf bs. 

2d]} . The iiales of tea might still tal^ place as at 
present m ^he poit of London, ai^d general 
might be iken, by which the esUmftteclK 
Icicle os importfid intp the other ports bf thei^ bidpfre 
abouldbe ic^ulateiii, tipea this principle the taj; on 
^ar M at pr6^t rsisod, or 
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^ V ^ I 

** nolhHtieriobeea (lone, ibooglt ^itb oow- 

** p 4 rfttively little difficulty; wid'the atte^Qt would 
** sootiy under the new order of thiogsy he ^ndoned 
** as hopeless. Colonization nansti tof’'euch ciMiey fol*' 
low. Large communities of ^nropeans wjtt tNirOggle 
** for popular rights : new flings with retpect to the 
** mother country, new ifibroyte and attachments will . 
« tlien spring up ; and m 0 regiop so remote, so rich 
** and so populous, and so accustomed to yield to the 
** ascendency of the European ebaracter, the tendency 
** and process of these things cannot he ffifficnlt to 
** conceive.** 


Having said thus much upon those parts of the letter 
of Mr. Parry and Mr. Grant, which appear to have a 
more immediatd and pressing importance, we shall 
not detain mu readers Iqug with commenting up^n 
the preceding passage. For himself, the wiiter of 
these pi^cs must moateapUcitiy ffiaavow any intention 
of giving his very ^insignificant opinion in favor of the 
|gesent independence of India. He is deeply impress* 
edwit|htlhincm*^odot| that disaster and wretc’nednpss 
wonldbe'^ eertat^ aud immediate consequeMf^^ 
such a revohi^; t||sr ailstmo of men ip a state ^ 
society suehsa that m ^>ch the mass of dkpopu^tioir 
of India is p|ach^st pKesi nt Bmrally of 

wncqnhcwg pp|li^ 

hwhumhl^ pQDccive9<^^at tfeidie|f^" 
in HSnJhfW^y ^r in any ot^.0^try upon esrihv ^ 
» t^, w^ DKide of prf^ifi!^4h«ndip»^h, W; 
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Iccep tnen in a. state of Ignorance and depf^es^oo 
debar diem frona any coiPmaal^ion tbeir supe> 
riors in education ai^ 'in knoeledg^, and to diminUh 
by every meaii^whictilngenoity can devise, the nuQi» 
boK o{ those sympathies and common interests which 
connect the governors and governed. To ordinary 
apptehensrons it app6ai» hot Very Intelligible, bow the 
encreaso of British settlers' should be hostile to the 
permanency of the firitid) Gd^atnent’ in India. Ra* 
pidly as our empire in the East has grown, and widely 
as It has extended, however beneficent its influence, 
or noble its form, it will be laid prostrate with the 
first blast of the tempest, unless the roots and fibres 
by which it is upheld are deeply and tenaciously dts« 
persed throughout the whole population of the Indieit 
Penitibula. 

But strange are the inconsistencies of terror. 
While tlie Cliainnan and l>eputy Chairman feel their 
thrones tottering under them, in the prospect of their 
own countrymen settling in th^ir domimoos^. they are 
tlicpw|nrg open their harbours, their cities, and tbelr 
factories to foreign merchants and to foreign intiigue, 
** to ^esteldiid^ influence, and to a^endhee 

** power IQ JodU.”* Grantiifg, however, that 
they may 'h&ve some pretext of dahgpf^'to justify their 
tunitUty, must not ages elap^ befinren^ British power 

ic,‘a ' in 

* SeelfSsi'WdlciiejrS Lstter, pagdat. 
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in the Peniqsnla can hcTcome shformidAble as to threat- 
en the repose of its present sovereigns ? And shall vre 
thtqw from ns the means of rendering this empire in- 
dependent of the trade of America and Europe j-— of 
acquiring wealth sufficient to baffle the force of the 
most formidable conqueror who ever menaced the hap- 
piness of the world >of extending commerce and ci- 
vilization, and opulence, over an immense portion of 
the habitable globe, because some two or three bun- 
dled years hence, India may shake off the authority 
of the Court of Directors! Human foresight is not 
strong enough to calculate the value or the probability 
of such remote contingencies. In matters of state po- 
licy, as in the details of private life, we must, in some 
degree, be content to live extempore. 

There is one among the many objections which 
might be made to these very hasty remarks, which we 
arc anxious not to leave unnoticed. We are, it may 
be said, contemplating as a desirable event, the intro- 
duction into India of a system of mechanical labour, 
will' h would form a d .ngcrous competition to the 


manufactories established amongst ourselves. They 
who entertain this apprcbeqsion can certainly ^vc but 
very sligl'tly considered the esseqtlial'disUnctioa hi^ween 
our own staple commodities and those u/ the Peninsula, 


or the state of machinery of this country, to the 
proda'dtion of which all the science and accumulated 
experience of Europe has been made to contribute. 
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It must further be observed, that the cheapness i.f 
labour in India, ivill long prevent the establjshiiicnt v)r 
use of expensive machinery in the manufactures of 
that country. As an illustration of the superiority 
which this circumstance must at all times give to our 
own merchants in a trade with any part of the vorld, 
in which the same means of facilitating labour are un- 
known we refer to the calculation sulyoincd to these 
pages, extracted fiom a lettef published by Mr. Lee 
of Manchester, than whom no man has a more accurate 
practical acquaintance with subjects of this nature. 
(Seepage 15J. 

Having said thus much as to the letter of Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Grant, the writer of these sheets trusts he 
shall be excused, if lie adds one word as to his motives 
in giving publicity to these observations ; that they are 
neither very original or very profound, he does not need 
to be told, but having written them to ansi\ er a tem- 
porary purpose, he has not aimed to give any new view 
of this most important subject, but to recall to men’s 

r 

recollection those acknow lodged principles and obvions 
truths which it appeared to him to be the object of tJie 
l^tcr of the Directors to discredit* No authorities 
have been quoted, because without incumbering a dis- 
cussion which has already very greatly exceeded its 
intended limits, they Could not have been introduced. 
In the approaching parliamentary enquiry into the 
subject of the £ast«Indiah Charter, an opportunity will 

perhaps 
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perhaps be afforded of sub^^tantiatin^; in a nmeh more 
ample manner than \rould have been practicable here^ 
the accuracy of the facts, and the justice of the iea« 
soiling, which arc barely glanced at in these pages^ 
The author feels that what he has written mir.t depend 
for support on its own value, and can derive not a par- 
ticle of weight from his name or autl^onty ; he is tlicre- 
fore the less unwilling to say, as an apologj for num- 
berless defects of composition, that hi' has bcc n compelled 
to wn e what he now submits to the judgment of the 
public, in a few hours snatched with difficulty in the 
course of one week, from pressing piofessional avo- 
cations. 





Mr. Lee^s Cakulalbm ofJLabaut nt Britain and Indnt^ 
The Quantity of Mule S fondles in Great Britain, iijppean# . 
Iiy actual aurvey to be — ^ " • 

4,20D,000> produetng a quantity of Cotton Yam, at lease 
equal to that udiicb can be rpnn In the same 
time by Famr Millions: Tofo Hundred Thousand 
Petsonsg In India; the wages of each are sop* 
posed at 2d. per Day 5 bat in Britain— 

70>000 Persons would produce the same by 

Machinery, at 20d. per day; consequently— 
1 PerscHti in Britain will be eqlqtal to— 

60 in India $ but, in ooid^nence of a more ex** 
pejnsiv^ appamtus^ and. vaiioos contingencies, 
I will state that— 

1 Per^n is equal to 40 in India ; 

40X2d=i6s. 8d. which is the value of labour for Spinning in 
India^ to correspond with that of one person 
in Britain, or as 6s, dd. to Is 8d. 

It is, therefore, evident that one Spinner by Machinery m 
Britain will produce yarn at one fourth the price that it co'its for 
the same Quantity of Woikmanship in India; supposing the 
Wages of the former to be Is. 8d. and of the latter to be 2d. 
per day. 

The following statement is a comparison of the cost of 
labour ^ producing Yarns, in Britain, and India, for One 
Pound Weight, from No, 40 ^ 250, and Idcewise of the Value 
of the Labour and Material comlinecL 
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of such a measur^, kn^ Mr. Jack«on (Iti }>i> 
speech) informs us, that ‘‘the cogent argti< 
“ ments of the directors had induced govern* 
“ ment to lay aside the 'intention of interfer* 
“ ing with it, and that the Indian army was 
“ to remain on its pr^eiit footing, subject on- 
“ ly to certain regulations of minor impor- 
“ tance, which would become a topic of fu- 
“ ture consideration.” 

litoWbver forcible th'osb arguments may 
have Been, I must coh'ceiVe that the regula- 
tions about to be ma^e, cannot, in justice to 
the Indian arniy, he of that trifling nature 
which Mr. Jackson seems to imply. 

On the contrary, ffhilst the interests and 
welfare of so large an^ respectable an army 
are at stake, the regulatidris required become 
of the ititmiKt importan&b, nbt only fb Ikr as 
respects ^ery indi^idfial Composih^ it. But to 
the naHdn at lar^e, in ^rbpdrtidii as England 
values the ^i^y of British India. ' 

y The directors have very justly remarked, 
^at^ whilst the situdtioti df edmmaddbr in 
chief continues, as at presbBt, bver to be vbst- 



ed in a general of his majesty’s serriefe, “ it 
“ is not difficult to see to which side the eit* 
“ ercise of military patronage will lean ; and 
“ to prevent causes of complaint, and to keep 

the balance even, must be an impotent 
“ object of the government of India.” 

It is, notwithstanding, a melancholy truth, 
that this partiality has of late been rather 
promoted by the governors of India, than 
suppressed ; and though it has long been just- 
ly a cause for serious complaint, yet it is still 
too often ubAervabIc in the distribution of com- 
mands, of stall' appointments, and of rewards 
and punishments. The appointment of king’s 
officers to the command of sepoy light infant 
try batallions, is too recent an instance to be 
already forgotten ; and was loo glaring not to 
excite universal dissatisfaction. Government 
at last Ihiterposed its authority, and a stop was 
put to a measure as disgraceful as it was unjust. 

• 

I shall forbear to notice various other acts 
of a similar nature, under a full conviction 
that they are not overlooked by the directors, 
and that in the regulations about to be mdde, 
every possible means will be used to 
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» * 

(heir occurrenl'e^iti future ; and will proceed 
to remark on other circumstances of equal im- 
portance. 

It is about nine years since colonels of the 
company’s regiments were allowed to return 
to Europe, with their pay and emoluments 
arising from those regiments, which gives them 
an income of nearly fifteen hundred a year. 
This was at first considered as a very hand- 
some and liberal reward for length of services 
in India ; but fatal experience has since pro- 
ved it to be a measure fraught with conse- 
quences of a most serious nature : For, whilst 
the colonels have thus been enticed home, 
promotion is consequently very considerably 
retarded, and e> ery command of any impor- 
tance, does, by their absence, devolve to the 
senior officers of his majesty’s army serving in 
India. So that the prospect of any coaspany’s 
officer ever commanding a brigade, division, 
or army, may be sard tp have been bartered 
for a pension to a few individuals, vi^hich not 
one in a hundred can live to enjoy. 


In 1805, Lord Lake commanded an army 
composed of five of his majesty’s regiments, 
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and sixteen of the companj’jT’tt might natu- 
rally have been expected, that the chief com- 
mands in such an army, would principally 
have devolved to the officers of the India ser- 
vice ; but on reference it will be found, that, 
whilst his Lordship commanded in chief, the 
two wings, with the command of the cavalry, 
and five brigades, fell into the hands of king’s 
officers ; whereas only four brigades were held 
, by those of the company ; thereby proving 
that, at a time when the Indian troops were 
more than three to one of the king’s, only four 
commands were held by the officers attached 
to the former ; whilst nine devolved to those of 
the latter service. And this inconsistancy is 
only to be accounted for, by adverting to the 
unfair distribution of patronage, and to the 
measure above alluded to. 

On Ihbking at the present state of the com- 
pany’s army, you will find that this evil, which 
strikes at the vital interests of the India sei> 
vice, is •almost daily gaining ground, in pro- 
portion as promotion is accelerated in bis 
majesty’s army, by the continued war in 
Europe, and that it is retarded in the compa- 
ay’S) by peace in India. 
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establlsjfsment of Bengal bas no\r more 
than forty general ofScers, ouly four oj' which, 
are on the staff; consequently, generally spea- 
liing, thirty six of them must be in Eqrope, as 
the commissions they hold prevent their re- 
maining witli the troops ; and the very limited 
number required on the staff, seenis to imply, 
that they cannot be permitted ^o in 

India, unless colonization is to be encouraged. 

The last brevet promotion for qiajor gene- 
rals, took in the colonels of lour years stand- 
ing; and included every colonel but o/ie ojf 
the Bengal army, and a lieutenant coioucl of 
engineers was also brought in. I'he same 
gazette gave the brevet of colonel, to not less 
than one quarter of the lieutenant colonels of 
that establishment ; who will, in ^heir turn 
(probably in three years more) be made ma- 
jor generals. It is therefore very evidoat, that, 
unless some relief is afforded., the greater 
part of the lieutenant cplpnch cpiopqsbig the 
In^^an army will, ui theepurse pfsiit j^ears, he 
driven from th^ir regiments, and fron; Inditl) 
by receiving the brevet rank of major gpnertll i 
and. which to many (with large fapailies) 
will be the greatest injury, instead of renrard. 
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'rhus, w})ilst the regii^fnts are dismem- 
bered, the army of India will be deprired of it^ 
mo t valuable officers- and the chief com- 
ma;id» v ill necessarily devolve to those bc- 
lonaing lo bis majesty; in w'hose ignorance 
of the language, manners, and customs of In- 
dia, as well as the contempt and prejudice 
they too often entertain against the native 
soldiers and their officers, we can only look 
for similar consequences to those, which re- 
sulted out of the shameful retreat from Ram- 
poorali, the ill-fated siege of Commonah, and 
the worse conducted excursion into Rohil- 
cund, after Ameer Khan ; whereby the repu- 
tation of the Indian army was sacrificed to 
their ignorance and obstinacy, beyond the 
power of redemption : for however differently 
operations may in future be conducted, the 
natives of India will not easily forget, that 
such things were. 

\ 

Having endeavoured to point out to your 
notice the serious consequences likely to arise 
out of the very increasing list of retired offi- 
cers, a want of promotion in the army of In- 
dia, and the unfair distribution of military 
patronage, allow me to suggest such regula- 

B 
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tions as appear esilnulated to remedy the eviln 
complained of. 

In the hrst place, it is observable that when- 
ever a regimental lieutenant-colonel of his 
majesty’s service, receives the brevet rank of 
major-general, he can no longer remain with 
his corps, but is considered as non-efTectivc, 
and another lieutenant-colonel is immediately 
appointed ; which plan, I conceive, must be 
inevitably resorted to in the Indian army. 

And with regard to officers being selected 
for commands in India, for which they are 
not qualified ; and in opposition to the su- 
perior claims of others, as well as to the inte- 
rests of government, the following regulation 
would tend effectually to prevent it. 

Let no officer, whether king’s oi;,iCompa- 
ny’s, (with the exception of those on the staff) 
ever command, where ^e corps to which he 
belongs is not actually present, and, to which 
he does not succeed by the seniority of his 
commission} than which every unbiassed 
person must allow, nothing can be more equi- 
table or just. 
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In 1804, a lieiitenan^rai^nel in the com- 
pany’s service, was bro’.iglit to trial and ac- 
quitted, for retreating before Ameer Khan ; 
and in the same year, one of his majesty’s 
army made a far more shameful retreat from 
Holkar, but was continued in the command 
of a brigade ; and on returning to Europe 
shortly after, was made aid-de-camp to the 
king, with the rank of colonel in the British 
army, as a reward, I suppose, for his services. 

Now to prevent a recurrence of so iinwKe 
and unfair a proceeding, it might be enacted, 
that every officer (let his rank or service be 
what it may) who shall fail in any attack that 
he may make, or cause to be made ; or in 
any expedition, or military operation en- 
trusted to him, be invariably brought to trial, 
and in case of acquittal, his sword ought to 
be returned to him in open court, with an 
appropriateiVp^ch from the president, by 
which means his character would rather rise 
than suffer by the trial. 

By such a regulation, the conduct and cha- 
racter of every officer employed, would be 
fairly known, and duly appreciated ; whilst 
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no idle reports with impunity (a'- !<> i.uw 
too often the case) be circulated to tlic di'-ad- 
vantage of either party or serTice. At the 
same time, young and incxperic'uccd officer" 
would eifcctually be deterred from attacking 
fortified places, before adequate measure'* 
have been adapted to ensure succe-s. A re- 
gulation similar to this, has exi'ted in the 
royal navy for many years ; to the wisdom 
and propriety of which, may justly be attri- 
buted in a great degree, the high and exalted 
character it maintains in c\ery quarter of the 
globe. 

The following instances which are selected 
from many others, will, I conceive, sufficient- 
ly point out the necessity which exists for a 
regulation, for the prompt and just distribu- 
tion of all prize property. 

In 1T74, or during, what is termed the first 
Rohilla campaign, prize property was taken 
by the army to a considerable amount, a part 
of which was not distributed for twenty-six 
years afterwards (in 1800.) What was the 
consequence? When Beedgeghur and various 
other places were taken ; the troops employed, 
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(lid not. trouble a govern they could no 
longer tniist, hut shared tboir booty on the spot* 

Chinsurali \va^ taken in 1783, and the 
prize money was not paid for twenty-two 
years (in 180 j) and even tlien, those that 
shared, ought to have thanked Admiral 
Hughes or his executois, who did, 1 have un- 
derstood, prosecute the company for it. 

A great part of the prize property is still 
due to tlie army which took Seringapatam, 
thirteen years ago ; as also to the army which 
served under Lord Lake, in 1803—4, Nor 
has any part of that taken at the battle- of 
Deig, or by the capture of that fortress, in 
1804, yet been issued to the army w'hich so 
nobly earned it. 

In th^oyal navy, if a frigate or ship of 
war is taken,\bc officers and men are as sure 
of their prize money, as they are of their 
personal ^ay. And may 1 ask what the In- 
dian army has done, not to require a similar 
indulgence ? 
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If government^Ja^'s claim to a certain part, 
why not openly declare it ? and let each in- 
dividual know what share he is entitled to. 
I will make bol^ to say, that a regulation to 
this effect is not more required in justice to 
the army, than it is essential to the dearest 
interests of the government it serves. For if 
public honor, probity, and faith, are thus lo^t 
sight of, what will be the consequence ? The 
distribution of all prize property (to the survi- 
vors on the spot) must ensue ; whilst plunder- 
ing and all its attendant evils, are thereby en- 
couraged, and the government which grasps 
at all, will lose that share it would otherwise 
have possessed. 

s / 1 know not any thing that calls more for the 
directors’ attention, than the very extrava- 
gant sums now required by captains of India- 
men for the accommodation of pSssengers 
from and to India. It is a notc<nous fact, that 
(notwithstanding the orders already in force) 
this is chiefly what they look to whcfto coming 
home. No cabin, however small, is to be 
procured for less than three hundred pounds ; 
whilst some are a thousand and upwards. 
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And a captain of i regi^ar ship will very 
often hare passengers to tHe amount of ten 
thousand pounds, homeward bound. 

It would not require much trouble to prove, 
that this extortion is often the real cause of 
officers finding a grave in India, who would 
have been saved to their country and friends, 
if they could have procured any thing like a 
comfortable passage and proper treatment for 
the very handsome sum allowed by govern* 
ment, namely one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

At the same time, it is a means of prevent- 
ing many from coming to Europe on furlough, 
which 1 hold to be for the good of the compa- 
ny to encourage, as much as possible. For 
whilst a short residence in their native clime, 
renovates^the constitution, it also gives them 
a correct idea>^f the value of money, by draw- 
ing a comparison between their income and 
expenses in Europe, to what they had in In- 
dia; at the same time that they renew their ac- 
quaintance with some, and form other friends 
and connexions, that returns them to India 
more prudent and satisfied, and they continue 
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bound and attache^ to their n itive cu'otrv. 

On the other hand, if the) continue in In- 
dia, after being twenty or thirty ycar-i ab ent. 
most, (if not all) of their friends are either 
dead or forgotten ; and they, magnilying the 
expense of living in Europe, begin (o lancy 
themselves more at home Mlicic t’’e\ 

And by degrees, though slowly 5. ml ; ’i"o t 
imperceptibly, they lo^^e that ardent io\e lor 
the mother country, which i*? the character- 
istic virtue of every Briton. And to thi'i cir- 
cumstance, I fancy may be traceil, ‘'Oine of 
tho«e events which must be still Ire h in )our 
recollection ; and if you take the trouble to 
enquire, I think it will be found, that tho e 
who had been on furlough, were not so much 
concerned, as those who had not. 

There is also another circumsta.»re which 
operates to prevent many oflicejt from retti ru- 
ing to Europe on furlough, and that is the 
very small pay which is then allowed them. 
Since it was fixed in 1796, the king’s officers 
have had their pay increased three different 
times, so that now the captains of the latter 
senrfee, receive in England near two hundred 
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and thirt) |)ounds a ycajr, with the advanta^ 
gcb ariolug iroin their iiiess; whereas one of 
the Indian army on furlough for health or 
plea^’irc, only gets about one hundred and 
cixtv {)ound«>, without any such adrantagej 
(and each rank in propoition is nearly the 
same,) nhil t the captain-lieutenants and 
subalterns have only about eighty pounds a 
year. 

And here 1 cannot omit remarking upon 
two circumstance*, whicli, I conceive, only 
require to be pointed out to the liberality of 
the coMit of diiectors, in order to their being 
rcctiliod. I'hc first is, that of captain-lieuten- 
ants being still continued ; and the second^ 
that no increased pn^ is allowed to subalterns^ 
for any length of service. 

In hi^saiaje^ty’s service, the rank of cap- 
tain-lleutena>^and the practice of allowing 
field officers to retain the charge of companies 
they never could command, have both been 
long abolished; as also, in the company’s 
army serving on the island of St. Helena, as 
irell as in their Bengal Engineers. And 

C 
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there cannot, purel;^, be any good reason why 
they should still be continued, in either caval- 
ry or infantry. 

The king has also, some years back, made 
a very liberal addition to the pay of subal- 
terns, who have served eight years in the re- 
gular army; and yet we sec no such indul- 
gence extended to the comjjany’s officer'', who 
have served eight, nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve years as subalterns. And this omis- 
sion is the more singular, as it could have 
been granted with very trifling additional ex- 
pense. For, how easy would it be, to take 
the sum required for additional pay out of 
the gratuity, whilst such subalterns were in 
India ; and if by ill health, or other circum- 
stances, they w ere obliged to return to Eu- 
rope, then, and only then, (when most requi- 
red) would they reap this due reward for 
length of service. At a t^ie, when the 
thoughts of the governors of India are occu- 
pied night and day, in curtailing the expen- 
ses of the army, surely just causes of com- 
plaint, like these, ought not to exist. 

You are, 1 suppose, aware that the compa- 
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ny’s native regiments have only half the 
number of European ofliebr^, to what are at- 
tached to corps of equal strength in privates) 
of his maje-ty’s army. And although, as 
Lord Cornwallis ob'orved, it might be “ruin- 
ous in the evtreme” to double the present 
establishment of olTicers ; yet, that certainly 
should by no means prevent the company 
from doiiig every thing in their power, to re- 
medy this delect. 

And, in order to .shew' the necessity of this, 
I must observe to }ou, tliat whilst his majes- 
ty’.s battalions have a complement of fifty offi- 
cers, tliosc of the company (which it might be 
supposed ought to have most) have only 
twenty-two; and wc may venture to say that, 
in general, so many are on furlough in Eu* 
rope, on the retired list, on the staff, or 
wanting ip complete, that the average number 
actually pre^:^ with each corps, does not ex- 
ceed seventeen ; that is, little more than one 
quarter of what the king’s regiments have. 

Whilst this dihciency of European officers 
is too observable on many occasions, 1 cannot 
but think (from some observation and expe- 
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rience) that a great reduction might be made 
in the number of native comm^sioned oflicers. 
Before the regulations of 1 796 took effect, the 
complement of native officers to a battalion 
was forty ; they were then reduced to twen- 
ty ; and I think they might very well be al- 
lowed to drop off to fifteen ; when the e'tab- 
lishment could be fixed at five soobadars and 
ten jemmidars. And I am i ally of opinion, 
that the service w'ould rather be benefited by 
such a measure, than otherwise; a-* there 
would still be a tiufficient reward of premotion 
held out to the jeinmidart^, at the ‘^ame time, 
by the number of the former being reduced, 
the battalions would be relieved from a bur- 
then loo often felt, from the indiffercice and 
laziness of the soobadars ; arising out of their 
having attained the highest rank, and havieg 
no longer any thing to look up to; which in- 
duces them to grow careless, and “^perform 
what little duty they have, in ? Planner which 
almost seems to «ay, I have no longer any 
promotion to expect, T am weary of Exertion, 
and care not how iiiatters go on. 

•'the saving by such a reduction would be 
fully adequate to the additional expense at- 



tending^ the appointment of athird lieutenant- 
colonel to each regiment ; as it must be recol- 
lected that, from the want of officers of that 
rank beijig present with their battalions, ma- 
jors, captains, and in some instances lieuten- 
ants arc intrusted with the command of them, 
and are receiving the batta of the rank supe- 
rior to what they hold ; wiiich would conse- 
quently be saved, by a lieutenant-colonel 
being present. And at this moment, we may 
fairly say that not more than one half of the 
battalions in Bengal arc commanded by 
lieutenant-colonels ; whicli melancholly fact, 
sufficiently proves what I have already en- 
deavoured to press uj»on your attention, 
namely, that the time is fast approaching, 
when there will not be one left in India be- 
longing to the company’s service, 

V I shaii'«ext advert to the inefficient state of 
the compan^% JSuropean corps. The late 
Lord Melville, in 1798, in a letter addressed 
to the chhirman of the court of directors, gave 
it as his opinion, ** that our possessions in In- 
dia would be more secure, and the compa- 
ny’s army more efficient, if their European 
^ force was confined t,o the artillery, and fbe 



<< remainder of the British troops to be coni*> 
“ posed of his majesty’s regiments.” At 
that time the company had three regiments of 
Europeans in Bengal, and jdow only the 
skeleton of one remains. 

The company’s Bengal European regiment 
has not for the last four years, consisted of 
more than four hundred privates; and whilst 
the sergeants required for the native corps, 
and the climate, daily decreases the number, 
the continued war in Europe makes recruit- 
ing for the company’s service so very difficult, 
as to render it extremely improbable that this 
corps will ever again be complete. 

It must therefore be a very unnecessary 
expense, the keeping up a sufficient number 
of commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers for twelve hundred men, when ^kere does 
not appear the most distant c^nce of that 
regiment ever again amounting to more than 
one third of that number. 

The Bengal artillery is also near twelve hun- 
dred short of hs complement ; consequently, 
the same extra expei^e would banre arisen out 
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of SO large a disproportion of officers^ had not 
the government of India resorted to an expe- 
dient, formerly considered as impolitic, name- 
ly, the raising of native artillery. 

Latterly, so few non-commissioned officers 
of the European regiment, have been found 
worthy of being made serjeants in the native 
corps, that it has in several instances been 
requisite to apply to his majesty’s regiments. 
And it would be considerably better, if this 
was allowed to become general ; inasmuch as 
it must be evident that the sepoy corps would 
stand a greater chance of obtaining good men, 
when they had the selection of five thousand, 
instead of the refuse of four hundred. For it 
must be understood, that this has of late years 
been so great and constant a drain upon that 
one regiment, that the commanding officer of 
it, will ii»t now, (as formerly) send his best 
men. Wherea§, if the king’s corps in India, 
were allowed to fhrnish these serjeants, it 
^^d bb so easy on each regiment, that the 
officers commanding them, would rejoice at 
having so good an opportunity of rewarding 
merit. 
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The provincial battalions, 1 must now beg 
to hold up to your view. There were origi-^ 
nally fourteen of them in Bengal, but a very 
little experience and the late war, soon point- 
ed out the inutility of these district soldiers ; 
and I think it is now scarcely possible to find 
a person who will venture to say, they are of 
any further use, than to increase the gover- 
nor’s list of patronage, and to furnish sentries 
over the private property of civilians. 

In case a refractory zemindar refuses to 
pay his rents, it is not the provincials that can 
or will compel him ; but the troops of the 
line are directly called for. They are not to 
be detached, or depended on, consequently 
of no use in peace or war. 

When these corps were first brought into 
notice, it was truly laughable and rijiiculous, 
to see how soon the want of thefh was found 
out by every magistrate in the couiitry, under 
whose control they are placed. They at once 
gave security to their outhouses, horses, and 
cattle of every description. They swelled 
their train, and, in their weak minds, added 
dignity and consequence to their noble per- 
sons. 
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Indeed, if report can be relied upon, thess 
militia'inen are alike employed as guaf* 
dians of both public and private treasure. 
Lately they have not been too careful of 
the former trust ; and it is also said, they 
too often betray the latter. And whilst some 
make off with plate, others have been detect- 
ed in the fond embraces of those black dam- 
sels they were meant to guard. 

I shall conclude my remarks on the inutility 
of such corps, by declaring it as the universal 
received oj>inion of all ranks and descriptions 
of people who have ever been in India, that 
a native corps, without a sufficient number of 
European officers, is worse than none. And, 
as Lord Cornwallis said of them when last he 
went out, 1 would rather fight, than pay 
them.” 

We next Vome to the Ramghur battalion, 
and Bhywlepore Hill Rangers ; these are 
tllio^ovfiicial corps. The former has of late 
years been considerably augmented and em- 
ployed ; and from the number of European 
officers attached to it, has on some occasions, 

D 
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oeen engaged with credit to itself, and advan^ 
(age to go^'ernnient. 

But not so witli the latter corps, which is 
about three hundred strong, and has only one 
European officer. It was originally formed 
to protect the district of Bhaiiglepore, irom 
the depredations of a banditti, which in those 
days came down from the hills, and plundered 
the defenceless traveller, and the neighbour- 
ing country. 

It was a wi'se and successful stroke of policy, 
in endeavouring to tame and overcome the 
lawless inhabitants of that mountainous coun- 
try, by raising a corps which at once afforded 
them employ, and gave security to the travel- 
ler and the inhabitants. Those that entered it 
were acquainted with the haunts of others ; 
and whilst they obtained an hones^ livelihood 
in our service, their families received and cul- 
tivated land. Thus was a band of jobbers at 
once subdued, which perhaps no ^^en for«tr 
could ever have conquered ; and a nest of 
savages were civilized and rendered useful 
subjects. 
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The cause and motive of this corps hav- 
ing been formed, ha< certainly ceased to ex- 
ist for many years ; and though I w’ould not 
by any means wish to be understood as reconi- 
niending its being immediately abolished, yet 
J think every encouragement ought to be held 
out to induce the men to volunteer into the 
line, and thus gradually do away w hat is no 
longer required. 

Having thus enumerated the different pro- 
vincial liattalions in Bengal, 1 sliall conclude 
w'ith remarking to you, that they are gener- 
ally composed of very old and short men, of 
cast inferior to those taken into the army of 
the line; and being always stationary in one 
province, they arc more taken up with trad- 
ing, than a due attention to their discipline 
and duty. 

' % 

And if any serious disturbance arises in the ' 
district toi«diich they belong, or any fortified 
iTto be taken, the odds are very great, 
but vast numbers of them have near relations 
and friends, with the party they are to op- 
pose : and under such ties and circumstances, 
can it for a moment' be supposed, that these 
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men will act with that energy required ? It 
is folly to imagine it ; and 1 will not pny your 
understanding so bad a compliment, as to 
dwell on a subject where there can be but ooe 
opinion. 

After having stated to you iny sentiments 
on the present inefficient state of the compa- 
ny’s European corps, as they now stand, as 
well as on the inutility of all district or pro- 
vincial soldiers^ I shall take the liberty of pro- 
posing something like, a remedy. And that 
will I think be found in the following arrange- 
ment. 

Let the Bengal European regiment be re- 
duced, the men transferred to the artillery ; 
and the officers directed to form and raise a 
regiment, consisting of two battalions of na- 
live infantry. And then by raising two more 
regiments of native^infantr},- Ap^six provin- 
cial battalions, as well as the hill ra^gers- and 
Ramghur battalion, might all be reduced. ' 

By this mekns, the artillery would receive 
a very essential reinforcement; whilst the 
army of India would be considerably aug* 
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mented and improved ; a set of useless and 
expensive provincial battalions done array 
rrith ; and all this rvould rather be a saving, 
than an additional expense. 

Your attention is particularly required by 
the present state of the Bengal cavalry, horse 
artillery, and light infantry ; all three of 
which are still capable of very great improve* 
ment. 

I do not suppose it possible for any corps 
to have improved more in character, discii* 
pline, and emciency, than the Bengal cavalry 
has within the last ten years : but yet, much 
is required to bring that corps to the state of 
perfection already attained by the native in- 
fantry. 

In the first place, I am decidedly of opini- 
on that the ■R'*ngal cavalry has been very 
much ipjlired, by t'ft^o pieces of horse artillery, 
■’^gaf lopers, being attached to each regiment^ 
When they were first introduced, that merito- 
rious oflBlcer, major-general Yandeleur, ob- 
jected to the eighth dragoons receiving them ; 
and that mostilistinguished regiment never yet 
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had any. And I will venture to say, that 
the generaPs opinion has been completely 
justified by experience. For it is now evw 
dent beyond a doubt, that the native cavalry 
have been taught to place almost their whole 
dependance on these guns : and although a 
raiment might be found to charge a superior 
body of the enemy without them ; I am cer- 
tain that, at present, no troop or squadron 
will do so. On the contrary, it is too observ- 
able on all occasions, that a detachment of 
native cavalry without their guns, feel their 
own weakness, and become of little or no use. 


It therefore becomes extremely adviseable, 
indeed it is a matter of the first importance, 
that these guns should be immediately taken 
from the cavalry, and made over to the horse 
artillery. The peace which now reigns 
throughout India, offers the finest ’ possible 
opportunity of weaning thc< iistive cavalry 
from what has done them incalcul^x’^mis- 
chief. " ^ 


Besidcis the gtencral received opinion which 
is entertained by every officer who has writ* 
ten on the subject,' that horse tirdUery ought 
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to be as seldom tied to cavalry as can possibly * 
be helped, it must also be observed, that these 
guns would do ten times the execution when 
formed into brigades, under the experienced 
oflicers attached to the horse artillery, to what 
they now do ; whilst they remain with regi- 
ments, under charge of perhaps the youngest 
subaltern. And 1 do not see what additional 
expense could possibly arise out of such a 
transfer ; whilst the horse artillery would be 
considerably augmented, at the same time^ 
that the native cavalry must unquestionably 
be improved by it# 

As I before observed, much is still wanting 
to render the Bengal native cavalry any thing 
like so formidable in the face of an enemy, 
as what the native infantry are. There does 
not appear to be that degree of consequence 
and respi^t kept up by the European officers 
in the former, as in the latter corps ; and this 
is not to he attributed so much to a relaxation 
^i^iSlli^ine, as to a want of method, with 
less familiarity as well as condescension* 

In recruiting, two very great errors are 
committed ; it seems to be the first and prind- 
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pal object to get a smart looking man, no 
matter hovr short, or of what cast; iifdeed 
the preference would appear to be given to 
short men and mahometans. 

Now that a short man should make the best 
dragoon, 1 cannot allow ; and that a very 
tall one would be too much for their horses, 
is equally absurd ; for not only do wc see 
perfect grenadiers in the enemy’s cavalry, 
but also in the Royal Irish, or eighth dragoons, 
which is by far the first regiment of cavalry, 
(in every respect) at present in India. 

The Seik and Maharatta horse, are almost 
entirely Hindoos ; and, generally speaking, 
very tall stout men; and there is not a 
doubt but they are the best native cavalry in 
India. Why therefore our ranks should be 
filled with mahometans and short ii^jen, I am 
at a loss to say. ^ 

In the native infantry, the average nimtH»r 
wHl generally be found ten Hindoos to one 
mahometan ; and, as before remarked, in the 
cavalry, exactly the contrary. It is, 1 think, 
geneially observable} that the Hindoo is by 
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far the most brave, the cleanest, and quiet- 
est of the two. Tlie niahoiuetan spends his 
pay chiefly in dress, women, and debauchery, 
whilst the Hindoo saves and remits it to his 
family. 

In disturbances of any kind that may arise 
in camp or cantonments, it will generally be 
the mahometan soldier who begins, and is 
the most active; whilst he for the moment 
can call up a kind of I'rantic resolution, which 
is soon turned into despair, in case of failure. 
The Hindoo will ever be found on all occa- 
sions, to possess the same cool and collected 
courage which enables him alike to expect 
success, or to bear any reverse of fortune that 
may arise. In short there is not room for a 
comparison between them, the one is so far 
superior to the other. 

And I hold^tto be a very poor excuse, which 
the cavalry officers make for entertaining so 
niiu^l^tos ; namely, that many of high cast 
will not clean their own horses. Who clean 
the horses of the Seik and Maharatta cavalry? 
Are they not Hindoos of the very, highest cast? 
And such as the noted George .Th(nnas> de? 

E 



dared to Lord Lake, “ he doubted not, would 
charge the British infantry.” I do therefore 
most sincerely hope to see the day, when the 
native cavalry will recruit on the satne prin- 
ciple which the infantry do. 

1 shall next notice the swords of all the 
cavalry throughout India, being of little or no 
usci They are- so very light, as to render it 
impossible to make any impression with them 
on a man clothed as the enemy will generally 
be found, in quilted cotton jackets, and some 
times in light chain armour ; and if the troop- 
er attempts to give point, the sword meeting 
with anv resistance bends double. Thus, in 
almost every engagement, they are obliged to 
scabbard their sabres and resort to the pistol, 
when they cease to be any thing like formida- 
ble, or destructive. 

There ought to be at least twice the weight 
of metal in their sabres, to what they have at 
present ; and if any serious objection frevects 
the steel scabbard being laid aside, some ef« 
fiectual remedy ought to be adopted, to pre- 
vent its taking off the sabre’s edge, as is at 
present the case. 



The Bengal horse artillery has lately been* 
considerably augmented and improved. This 
corps is so essentially requisite in India, that 
too much attention and encouragement can- 
not he given to it. And if the galloper guns, 
at present attached to the cavalry, are made 
over to it, from the tried abilities and zeal of 
ail our artillery oflicers, we may confidently 
look forward to their covering themselves with 
glory, on the very first occasion that may 
bring them before the enemy. 

^ It is a matter of astonishment to every offi- 
cer who has served in India, how we could so 
long have retained our possessions in that 
country, without any light infantr y ; it is a 
corps of all others, the most eminently calcu- 
lated ibr the kind of warfare we are obliged 
to adopt, against the innumerable armies that 
encounter us in time of war. 

Whetbiif we coiteider it in regard to the 
genefiil Tace of country likely to become the 
scene of military operations, or to the nature 
and character of the sepoys, we shall find it 
equally useful and proper. If the country is 
covered with wood, or the ground broken and 
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intersected with ravine?, which prevent the 
cavalry acting, there the light infantry will 
act to the greatest advantage. 

It must often he requisite for a brigade, or 
small detachment of infantry, to be employed 
in conducting provisions, military stores, hea- 
vy cannon, and supplies of all descriptions 
for the army, when but few if any cavalry 
can be spared ; and on these occasions thou- 
sands of the enemy’s horse will harass and 
surround them. Here again the light infan" 
try will be eminently useful ; the more espe- 
cially as they will be able to act in more ex- 
tended order before such an undisciplined 
enemy, to what the like corps are capable of 
doing in the face of an European foe. And, 
as it must be supposed that they are all excel- 
lent marksmen, by killing the horses of the 
Maharattas or Seiks, they will strike a terror 
into the enemy, which will effectually deter 
him from approaching ''within sli'c;f^S as it is 
well known the horses are the privatfe Jiropei^ 
ty of the troopers, who are ruined, if they are 
killed : and this circumstance, in my opinion, 
sufficiently authorizes the very trifling expense 
which would attend the issuing out of rifles to 



this description of troops; for it cannot 
doubted but they would make a most eifectu. 
al use of them. 

Every day that passes tends to the improve- 
ment of the Bengal light infantry, wliich is yet 
only in its infancy. But the principal object 
to be attended to is, that each company be 
exactly and precisely exercised in the same 
manner. For, if this be not very strictly ob- 
served, each company will have a peculiar 
way of its own ; and when an army is form- 
ed, and the light troops required to act in 
battalion, a very considerable time will be 
lost in getting them to act in concert with 
each other. 

This is so very requisite, that for some 
years to come, the light companies ought an- 
nually to assembled at the head quarters 
of the division to, which they are attached, in 
order tp.iexercise ih battalion, for at least 
three 'knSnths in the year. 

In the course of last war, the Bengal en- 
gineer officers, however well versed in theory, 
were found extremely deficient in practice. 
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Indeed otherwise could not well have been 
expected ; for they had for years been allow- 
ed to remain at the same station, without any 
other employment than to superintend pub- 
lic buildings : so much so, that they became 
nothing more than a corps of architects ; they 
might be civil, but certainly were not mili- 
tary, engineers. 

Far be it from me to detract from the zeal 
or abilities of this corps of officers ; but ex- 
perience, very dearly bought, has proved, 
that they require practice as well as theory. 
This truth has been so forcibly impressed on 
the mind of every person in India, that some 
alterations for the better have of late been 
adopted. 

But each general officer ought to have at 
least three engineer officers attaqjlied to his 
division. And no army or detachment of 
any consequence should^ever be Vithout an 
officer of that department. This cor^^ould' 
then soon attain as high a pitch of eminence, 
as it is novr at the lowest possible. 

The corps of pioneers and miners have 



lately been organized and officered afre^* 
and, whilst they have been considerably aug- 
mented, are doubtless much improved ; but 
I cannot help deprecating the plan of ap- 
pointing officers from the line to do duty with 
these corps. For, whilst the regiments of in- 
fantry are thereby dismembered, it must be 
evident that these corps will never attain that 
degree of excellence under officers so ap- 
pointed, to what they would under those per- 
manently attached to them. , 

Indeed I do not think a better plan could 
be adopted, thah to double the number of 
lieutenants now in the engineers ; and then 
officer the pioneers and miners from that de- 
partment. 

y 

V I am at a loss to understand whether or not 
the military institutim^ a t B arraset still ex- 
ists ; but init does, I shall declare to you, 
that it never has, \>r can adswer one single 
end proposed ; on the contrary, it has done 
essential injury to the army : two or three 
hundred cadets have gotten together there, 
and encouraged each offier on to scenes of out- 
rage, that 1 need not mention; hut which 
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have at times been allowed with a degree of 
impunity, that has led them to join their 
regiments with sentiments derogatory to every 
principle of order and discipline ; whilst they 
are seldom improved either in regard to a 
knowledge of the native languages, or to 
military exercise. 

The abolition of this institution, has, I well 
know, been most strongly recommended l)y 
the highest civil, as well as military, authori- 
ties in India ; and I do not conceive the di- 
rectors can possibly do better than attend to 
them. 

The Barraset institution, cannot, 1 should 
suppose, cost less than twelve thousand a year, 
for half which sura, every cadet that went out 
to India, might, at the company’s expense, 
receive a military education, cither at Wool- 
wich, Marlow, or any other public military 
institution, before leaving England. And 
this would do more good to the Indiahwmy, 
than fifty thousand such places as Barraset. 


All that is required on this head, appears 
to be, that a very respectable officer be ap- 
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pointed to reside at Barraset, there to rccdivd’ 
hnd raciss the cadets on their first landing in 
India ; and after proridIng them with such 
things as arc requisite^ or rather instructing 
them how to procure thenij he could send 
them off to join their respective regiments 
without delay. I’hus would they at once be 
coinCortably received and provided for on 
their first arrival $ and by that liieansy be 
kept out of taverns^ out of the hands of those 
villains that are altvays ready to pray upon 
the inexperienced stranger ; and in many in*' 
f‘tanccs^ out of mischief and a jail« 

I atn almost lost in admiration, when I re« 
fleet on the degree of perfection the Indian 
army has already attained ; but yet to what 
a much higher state it is possible to be carried! 
The religion which the native soldier profes- 
ses, emineit^ calculates him to meet every 
difficulty and danger with the utmost coolness 
and resolution. Fo^ being predestinarians, 
they conceive that every man’s doom is fixed ; 
and that if he is to die, it matters not whether 
he is in his bed, or in the mouth of a cannon, 
it is ordained, and must be so. 

F 



Their partiality to a military liCe, their af** 
tachment to their officers, their sobriety, their 
patience under fatigue, and their determined 
courage, are alike conspicuous, and render 
them fit for any enterprize whatsoever. 

Whether they are capable of making or 
withstanding the charge with the bavonet, 
against the European soldiers of the present 
day, does perhaps remain to be proved : but 
we have every reason to think they will. For 
it must be recollected that in the first attack 
upon the island of Bourbon, a detachment of 
Bombay Sepoys were unexpectedly brought 
on the enemy’s main force, supported by se- 
veral pieces of artillery posted behind a wall, 
which they instantly attacked and carried ; 
though supported by French soldiers, who 
had in earlier days composed a part of Mo- 
reau’s army, with which he madehis ever me- 
morable retreat. ^ 

r 

But, however some may differ in opinion 
on this head, there can be only one, in regard 
to the steady manner in which the sepoy sol- 
dier will -stand under the heaviest and most 
destructive fire of cannon, grape, or musqifet- 
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vy. Indeed, in this respeot, they are unques* 
tionabiy equal to any troops in the world. 

‘^'^The general discipline o f our native army 
is great ; but still nothing like what it might 
be, I would wish that every general offi- 
cer should visit each corps and post within the 
limits of his command, once a year ; and on 
reviewing the troops, it ought not to be left 
10 the officer comnianding to go through such 
manoeuvres, as from dint of long practice, the 
corps may have acquired by rote. But on the 
parade, a card should be presented by the 
reviewing officer, with a memorandum of 
what he wishes to be performed. 

Each battalion ought to be inspected whilst 
exercising by companies, under their respec- 
tive commanders ; and the practice of exerci- 
sing the troops in line and brigade ought tp be 
more gener^y attended to ; on all which oc- 
casions, a very old aM equally improper me* 
thod of marking the new a^niD^t .by flags 
or camp colour men, ought to ];;)e e^yploded 
and the horses heads of moun^ staff mbsti<t 
tuted in their room. In xht^'^ practice hr 
ciutom whatsoever, (let it^^vaevgr spffn&a 
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parade effect) ought to prevail in the exercising 
of troops, which cannot be done in the face of 
an enemy ; who must ever be considered as 
present, and ready to take advantage of any 
error committed wliilst the troops are at ex* 
ercise, 

When an oflicer attains the rank of lieu* 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, he wilt 
most probably have been upwards of thirty 
years iii the regiment ; and has consequently 
been on the most intimate footing with all the 
captains, and most of the subalterns. If, there* 
fore, he is posted on promotion to lieutenant* 
colonel to the same corps, (which is generally 
asked, and too often granted) when command- 
ing or exercising it, let him observe ever so 
great a mistake or error committed by those 
officers with whom he has served so many 
years, and is as much attached t^ as his near- 
est relations, he finds it ex(femely difficult and 
hurtful to his feelings ; and indeed to some, 
it is impossible to bring themselves to repri- 
mand, or speak harshly to them. The result 
is obvious, error after error is committed with 
impunity by them, whilst the younj^er officers 
ai^ perhaps the more severely censured, aad 
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(hereby taught to observe, (what ought ne^(>» 
to exist) a degree of partiality incoinpatibt0 
with discipline and good order, 

1 do therefore conceive, that the sittiple fe« 
gulation of every major on promotion to a 
iieutenant'colonelcy, being always removed 
to another regiment, would operate on the 
discipline of the Indian army, beyond the 
most sanguine expectation. 

The great deficiency of amunition, and mi- 
litary stores, added to a want of battering 
cannon and mortars, may justly be considered 
as the principal cause why Bhirtpore was not 
taken, although stormed four times. The 
officers commanding in the batteries there, 
were limited to firing a certain number of 
times during the night, I think once every 
half hour ; it was not therefore very astonishing 
to find at nay break, that the preceding day’s 
labour was all to* dame over again, by the ene- 
my haring repaired the breach during the 
nigh^ 

In Europe, no breaching battery is ever 
opened until the enfilading ones have destroy- 
ed every defence to the righ^t and left of the 
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,part intended to be attacked.; and in general, 
a bastion is prefered. But at Bhirtporc, I’ui- 
want of cannon and shot, no such precaution' 
ary measures could be adopted ; and, as ii' it 
were to make this deficiency more severely 
felt, the engineer resolved on breaching a 
curtain, flanked and supported by two basti> 
ons, each containing six pieces of cannon ; not 
one of which were dismounted by our artille- 
ry ; but left to throw a cross fire on the ad- 
vancing troops, and to kill or wound every 
man that set his foot in the ditch. 

The very great loss sustained during that 
siege, as well as the unexpected check given 
there, to that carrier of victory which had at- 
tended Lord Lake in every previous military 
operation, led the government of India to en- 
quire into the cause ; and it was found, that, 
by an ill-advised plan of mistaken economy, 
they had left their magazines, in w<£ntof those 
military stores required for Sieges ; and that 
a sufficient quantity ,net being nearer than 
Calcutta, the undertaking was commenced, 
without any adequate means of insuring 
success by a. regular siqge j and engineers, 
versedfonlyjn the theory of their duty, com- 
pietod the list of evils which attended that ill- 
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fated siege, and carried to an nntimdy gKvre, 
many a brave and gallant soldier. 

And although the experience on that ocoa« 
!«ion dearly bought, has^ induced the gorern- 
riient of Bengal to fill their magaidnes with 
tho’^e stores ; yet in doing so, they do not ap- 
pear either to have adverted to the extended 
territory gained by the late War, or to the 
probable scene of future operations. For 
whilst they have continued magazines, which 
are no longer requisite ; they have also es- 
talilished others on a scale too confined for the 
armies they would in case of war have to supo 
ply. 


1 shall therefore take upon myself to re- 
commend that the magazines at Midnapore, 
Borhampore, Chunar, Futtyghur, and Delhi, 


be abolisbj^. And as the rivers Ganges, 
Junnah, and Sutledge, must be considered 
as the lines of defi^ce, the commissaries at- 


tached fo those magazines, ought to be in- 
structed to establish themselves at Cuttack, 
Culpee,Anoopshore,Karna^1, and Leodenah. 
And the fortifications at those places, ought 
to be kept in good repair, as by that maaos^ 
the' magazines would be rendered SMure even 
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ifvith silid,ll gafrisons; although the neigh bodf« 
ing country should be ov^errun with predatory 
horse, during the absence of our armies cui^ 
ployed in distant operationst And of the ne^ 
cessity of such a precaution, we ought to be 
weH convinced ; for in 1804, nothing but 
Ameer Kban’s not knowing the ford over the 
Junnah at Culpee, saved the CaWnpore Ma« 
gaziue. And yet it has not since been conx 
siderably ^ strengthened, as it surely should 
have been. 


I had nearly forgot to draw your attention to 
a circumstance, on which of late there appears 
to have been two opinions entertained in Ben- 
gal; although, whether considered in point of 
equity and jnstice, or in regard to the orders 
regulating promotion, it most certainly ad-' 
mits only of one. And that is, whether brevet 
majors are, or are not, entitled tp- promotion 
in the line, according t^Jhe date of such 
commissions ? Surely they are, or why do 
they receive that rank ? Is it iiot given theni 
to prevent supersession, and as a reward 
for length of services ? the Madras govern^ 
liicint never entertained a doubt on the subx 
ject ; nor would the government of Bengal, 
wwe there not officers holding the highest 



situations^ whose interest it is to raise 
that doubt, and if possible, to turn it to their 
own adrantage. I do therefore consider it of 
sufficient importance, to warrant my endea* 
muring to explain the matt^more at large, 
and to set the question before you in its pro* 
per light,- in order, if requisite, that the court 
of directors may interpose their timely autho* 
rity, to prevent any undue influence arising 
out of such erroneous opinions and partial ad- 
vice* 


i must first observe, that in the company’s 
army, officers enter into line promotion at the 
rank of major, and not at that of lieutenant- 
colonel, as in his majesty’s service; conse- 
quently, if a vacancy takes place for a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Indian army, itis always 
customary to see in orders for promotion, 
“ senior inaj-qr of infantry, A. B. to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel, viee^. D, resigned,” 

But now the absurd argument held out by 
those interested, is, that the majors canjonly 
be promoted to lieutenant-colonels according 
to their r^imental rank, by which means, 
the brevet commissions become of no use; 
and the most lamentable supersession will be 

G 
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encouraged, instead of checked* Jls for in* 
stance, majmr Kitchen whose regimental com- 
mission is december 1809, would be a lieu- 
tenant colonel before ms^r Bradshaw, whose 
brevet coramis!^n isapril 1808. And major 
Paton would in the sauae manner, step over 
near thirty brevet majors all senior to him. 

1 cannot for a moment suppose that the 
company will allow of so unfair a proceeding; 
otherwise, I might observe that the orders for 
promotion can no longer remain as at pre- 
sent, senior major of infantry because the 
person thus unjustly promoted by regimental 
rank, would not be senior major. Aud if the 
absurdity of thus doing away every use and 
intention of the brevet commissions, is not a 
sufficient argument in favour of this opinion, 
let us examine into the certain result of such a 
measure, and it will be found thpt major Kit- 
chen, who entered the army in 1795, would, 
by such a proceeding, attain the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, before major Bradshaw, who 
entered the same service fourteen years before 
him,' in 1.781 ; and the same with major Hous- 
ton, a cadet of 1794, and major Fitzgerald, 
one of 1782, and various other instances ton 
numca'ous to mention. Besides, such a mc^ 
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iiure would upt ouly be at varianop witl| 
the iotereste of all breyet luajprs, but eqioal* 
ly operate to the disadvantage of every rank 
below them in the army; for, in whatever 
regiment we find n brevet major, there pro* 
motion will be foiind the slowest. As for in- 
stance, in the eighth regiment, the senior cap- 
tain is a cadet of 1 794, and the first lieutenant 
of 1798 > w^hilst the senior officers of thpse 
ranks in the fifteenth regiment, are cadets of 
1797 and 1800. 

' But 1 will no longer trespass on your time, 
with a subject that cannot admit of a doubt, 
further than to observe, that the government 
of Madras has already acted on what is cer- 
tainly the only mode that ought to be adopt- 
ed, namely, the senior major in the army is 
first promoted, whether his commission be by 
brevet or. otherwise ; and this 1 trust is the 
mode which the company will direct may be 
observed, throughio^it India, without favour 
or affection to any person. 

In the course of this letter I have endea- 
voured to avoid, as far as possible, such obser- 
vations as might (though unintentionally) give 
offence to any party or service; and have been 



iTnxloiis only to point out to your hotib^, stidli 
defects 'OS have mo^y come under my own 
personal observation, during a long r^idence 
in India* And the alterations I have taken 
the liberty to sugg^t, are deduced from a 
full conviction of their absolute necessity^ and 
a sincere hope that they will neither be at 
variance with the duty of the company, or 
incompatable with their interests, mid ihat 
regard to a just economy, which must ever 
be regulated according to the importance of 
the object, and with a due attention to the 
one most essential, -^natnely, the preservatioA 
of India. 

If I shall have succeeded in giving you any 
information whereby India may be rendered 
more secure, and the discipline and welfare 
of that highly respectable army somewhat 
promoted, my only object will bf -attained ; 
and if not, I must for ever^lament, that the 
task has not fallen into more able hands. 

lam, §ir. 

Your vmy obedient timrani^ 
A BENGAL OFFICER. 


-Afoy 9, 1812. 
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t,Ktr%n.Jrom the Rt. Ben, R(»MftT EkmDiui io Mi 
CiAiRMAH and DsiiHrr Crairmait, 

Gentlsmeit, d^ude, 30M SeptmAWf IftOi* 

The propriety and expediency of a^ying to PiMT- 
liament fora renewal of the privikegea or exckinve trade 
enjoyed by the EastJndia Company, With micb modifiea* 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and for tbe contiott* 
ance of the system of goeeriu&ent in the BrkM Toit^ 
tpries 10 India on its present baaik but with soch 
ments, oho, as the experience of its e^KXs mw appear 
to demand, having lately been the subject of fiognena 
ponsidecatiion and discussion, you wiU probably eotiGur 
with Me in opinion, diet it is advisable now to nsoertaimi 
wbethm*the Court of Directors are desirous of agkariM 
the ottsstion at preasnt, and of sHbttMting it, in dl M 
detaw, to the ear^ consideratiog of ftiriiament. 

1 have me honor to ba, Gentleoieo, 

Yonr moat obsiiiliant and humble servant, 
(iiifnti) Bobrrt DxiiayMt 
T« the Chairman ahd ChainMhi 

of the fiMNlqdht^QBipany* ' 

a 
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EAST-IITDiA CORRESPONOKNCE 


Letter to the Bi. Hon, Robert Dtodas, /ro«i 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

(Secret.) 

I 

Sir, ' EasUindia House ^ 1 2ih October^ 1 808 . 

Wc now propose to ck) ourselfca the honour of re- 
plying to your letter of the 30th of last month. 

From the communications we have at different times 
had with the Members of the Court of Directors, we are 
well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for the interest of the Public and the Company, 
that the Charter should be early renewed. Convinced 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon- 
venience miglit be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it w<is in some degree matured, wc 
have not thought it necessary formally to resort to the 
Court for a declaration of their judgment upon the ques- 
tion you .ire pleased to propose to us;, but we have, in 
order to obtain what we conceive to be, with the know- 
ledge we before possessed, sufficient warrant to us to 

i rive an answer to your preliminary enquiry, laid yom* 
etter before a Secret Committee of Correspondence : and 
we are authorized to state it tti be their opinion, as it is 
GUT own, not only that the interests of the Public,- as 
well as of the Company, will behest consulted, by con- 
tinuing the present system of Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Chaner should be speedily re- 
newed. ‘ 

With respect to any modifications which you or ITis 
Majesty’s Government may have it in contemplation to 
propose, wu shall be happy to be made uecjiuinted with 
them, and to bring them under the most serious consi- 
deration of this Uoustv We can ai' presi;iit only state, 
that we trust there wiil he no disposition to introduce any 
change, that would alter or weaken' the main [Iriuciples 
and substance of the present system, :\vhieli, iii the opi- 
nion of the Company, is essentiai to the due management 
and preservation of British India ; and that, with respect 
to minor points, as far as they may i^e really compatible 
with tlio*^^ essential oljects,. the Court will not be intiu- 
ciiccd by any pariial views to withhold from diem the fair 
consideration due to them. 

Glad 
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Glad that you have seen it proper to bring forward tbjg 
weighty subject, and desirous to be favored with yoiir 
further communications upon it, as soon as may suit your 
convenience, 

We have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Edward Parry, 
CHARLES Grant, i 

The Rt, Hon. Robert pundas^ 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter Jrom the Ctt airman and Deputy Chair- 
man to the Right Honorable Robert Dundas. 

Sir, East^India liouse^ \6th December^ 1808. 

In consequence of a conference which we lately had 
the honor to hold with you, w^e have laid before the 
Court of Directors the letter which you were pleased to 
write to us, under date the 80th September last, on the 
subject of renewing the Company’s Charter, together 
with the answer which we returned to that letter, on tfie 
12th October following; and we are now instructed by 
the Court to state to you, that they approve of that an- 
swer, and are ready to cuter with you, through the me- 
dium of their Cominiitee of Correspondence, into a con- 
sideration of the various- objects to which it may be pro- 
per to attend, ill bringing forward so important a mea- 
sure. 

At the present moment it would, in the opinion of 
tlie Court, be premature in them, to proceed to any de- 
tailed specification of those objects, to which it may be 
proper, on the part -of the Company, to attend, or to 
anticipate any discussions wdiichit may be the wish of His 
Majesty’s •Mmisters to propose; but the Court beg leave 
to offer some suggestions of a general nature, as 
the principal foundations on which a new ugreeinent 
between the Public and the £ast-India Company may be 
placed. 

1st. Thc'system by which the Legislature has conti- 
nued to the Company the government of the territories 
acquired by it in the East, with a regulated monopoly 
pf the trade, has been held by the most eminent persons 

r 2 conversant 
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conversant With, that qviarter and its affairs, to be the 
xiiost exp^d^nt,; both for the foreign kqdi domestic in** 
tere^ts pf this country. Under ' , thpse territories have 
been improved, and the security and happiness of the 
vast population they contain have b^ri idgnally increased, 
it; U also a. system ^^bich es^blishes salutary checks for 
the, exercise of the authority Todged in this country over 
the Indian administration, and for all the local details of 
that administration, in its political, judicial, financial, 
and commercial departments ; and provides with singular 
felicity for a succes^n of a. body of able, and honorable 
European servants, Who yield in general character and 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the Em- 
pire. In like manner, the constitution of the Indian 
army has proved itself calculated to produce a body of 
officers of. high military spirit, and of very distinguished 
skill and conduct. The Court, therefore," trust that no 
material change in this system ; — -no change which would 
affect its principles or impair its efficiency, will be pro- 
posed. 

2d, In this case, it will be unnecessary to enter intr 
any discussion of thp/ right of the Company to the tei 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they bold to be dear, 

• and must always maintain, as flowing from their acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under clue authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissit udes, and great expense. 

3d. The situation of the (’oinpany is, at this time, 
very different from what it was at the last renewal of the 
Charter, in 1793. European war, with hardly any in- 
termjssion, through the whole of the period that has since 
elapsed, has exceedingly increased the expenses, and re- 
duced the profits of the Company at borne ; and has like- 
wise enlarged the scale of expenses abroad ; where, more- 
over, wars with the Native Powers have been reptgaledly 
carried on, to the vast accumulation of the liKj|;j[i^"debt, 
now advanced from eight niillions sterling, at;|^cli it 
stood in 1793, to about thirty-two millicms. . 
meaiiing at all to advert, in this place, to thW qbc^s^ion 
concerning the policy of some of thosO waijS with the 
Princes of India ; it is safe and proper to affirm, that they 
were not, in any degree, directed by the Eicccutfvc Body 
^of the Company,, but proceeded from causes which that 
body could not control. As, ih consequence of all the 
events which have happened since the year 1793, the be- 
nefits 
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ne6t8 intended to the Proprietors of E^stJndia Stock, by 
the Charter then passed, have not been realised ; so the 
Court trust, that in the formation of a uevt Charter, doe 
care will be taken to seclire their proper share of advantage 
in any future amelioration of the Company’s affairs, and 
especially that no measure ii^i)l be adopted, ^hich can 
have the efl'ect of reducing the value of their capital 
stock. The dividend on that stock, which is only eqni- 
valent to the legal interest of money, is all that the iVo« 
prictors have ever received from the united sources of 
Indian revenue and Indian commerce, whilst thccourttfy 
has been enriched by the long continued influ?c of private 
wealth, and raised in the scale of nations by the potitic^il 
importance of the Indian empire. 

4t|]. The liquidatiou of the Indian debt is, on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to which the debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of tlie Public will probably be necessary to the attain^ 
ment of this most desirable object. For the aid that may 
thus be afforded, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
of reimbursement from the Indian territory and revcitue 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purposes, might, as the Court conceive, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter.' 

5tb. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 
growing out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure- 
ly Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
were long made to suffice, including even charges of 
occasional attacks upon the Indian scttlemeiits of Euro- 
pean nations ; but the influence of European war has, in 
the present protracted period of hostility, extended itself 
more and more to India, occasioning the expense of va- 
rious distant expeditions, and the increase of the military 
establishment, particularly in the European troops of his 
Majesty, which from being twenty yours ago only a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty tliousand men, 
and those of the most expensive description of troops 
oomposing tbc militai^y force of British India ; nor is it at 
all improbable, thaVTOm ^tbo avowed design of France to 
invade our Indian with great armies by land. 

It, may be nccessarjr'stlH /largely to augment our Euro- 
pean 
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pean force in that quarter. For a war of this description 
the Indian revenues, if uninctiiiibured with debt^ would 
be very inadequate. It would be ^n European war for 
European objects ; a struggle between Great-Britain and 
Fnince,^ on the soil of India, for^tbc tnainlenance and 
support of their power in Europe. For such an. object, 
to which the national funds only are commensurate, the 
national funds undoubtedly ought to provide ; aqd as we. 
know that, in this, we state only what your own mind 
lias already perceived and approved, we the more con« 
fidehtly hope, that in a new Charter proper attention will 
be paid to the due regulation of so important a concern. 

bth. As the early renewal of the Charter will serve to 
strengthen the hands of the Company in the transaction 
of their a^irs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the iite period* as tlie present one run, and from the 
time of its expiration, would conduce to the same ends ; 
and the CouVt arc not aware of a.jy o!))cction to the pro- 
|>06ition of this term. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Edward Parry, 

17ie Rt. Hon. Robert DundaS, Charles Qrant. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter froni the Rig,lU Honorable Robert Dund as, 
dated the 28 th December 1808, to the Chairman 
l7Wf/I>EPUTY^ 

■ Gentlemen, Dozening Street^ 28th December 

In submitting to your consideration such observations 
as have occurred to me on your ietter of the instant, 
it is necessary that you should understand them to be 
merely preliminary, in contemplation of future discussi- 
ons, and by no nican.^ as the result of any plan dr pro- 
jected system, matured in concert with His Majesty^s 
confidential Servants^ It will depend on the judgment 
which the Court of Directors may form on the propriety 
or necessity of adhering to the present system of their. 
Imbcm trade and administration in all its parts, whether 
IsbiiU be enabled to hold out to them any expectation, 
that their application to i^ivliament for a renewal of the 

Company’s 
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Cortipany*s Charter will meet , with the conctirrence pf 
Government, . , ^ 

I shall follow the order adopted in yoiirletter, »i rqspect 
to the subjects which you have parti^juJarly mentioned^ 
and shall often socne additional remarks on any other im- 
portant brandies of the present system, in which altera- 
tions may probatily be deemed indispensably necessary# 

1st. Concurring in substance with the propositiotv con- 
tained in the first article, I shall not enlarge upon its de- 
tails. I have not yet heard or read any arguments agaiit^,. 
the continuance of tbc system under which the Brifi^ 
Possessions in India are governed,’ of sufficient Weight to 
counterbalance the practical benefits which have been 
derived from it, in their increased and increasing prospe- 
rity, and the general security and happiness of their in- 
habitants. . It is possible that the samceflbets might iiave 
been produced under a government immediately depen- 
dent on the Crown ; but for the attainment of those 
objects, the experiment is, at least, unnecessary, and it 
might be attended witli dangers to the Constitution of 
this Country, wliicli, if they can be avoided, it would bo 
unwise to encouuier. Any . alteration, tberoforc, whtcii 
may be suggested in this part of the system, will proba- 
bly be only in its details. It may, however, be deemed 
advisable, to extend the controlling ' authm'ity of the 
Board of Commissioners to such proceedings of the Court 
of Directors in England, as are immediately connected 
with the government or revenues of the Company’s ter- 
ritorial possessions in India, more especially if the sug- 
gestion contained in your fourth article sliould be 
cidopicd. 

2d. In t!ie view which I have already taken of the pro- 
position contained in the preceding article, it is certainly 
unnecessary to discuss tfie question oi tiie Company’s 
right to the permanent pos.'^ession <;t the British territories 
in India! It is impo‘^siblc that this right should be relin- 
quished on the part of the Public, or that a claim can be 
admitted on the part of the Company, to the extent 
which has sometimes been maintaineti, and to which you 
seem to have adverted in the second article. " 

3d. It i.s equally impossible to acquiesce in <f// the' 
reasoning, though I am pcrfcciiy willing to concur in the 
conclusion deduced from .it m the thfrd article. I ^ink it 
ver/ desirable, that no measirre should be adopted, in tlie 

rencwiil 
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oS l\ieChattCT, vrHch woaW hwe the effect of 
TCcWmg tlio ^Vae of the capital sh$^ the East-Indhi 
CompahyV And that due cAre should *V>e takhn to sfecutc 
their prober share of advantage«' in any futui^ ameliora- 
tion of their a^airs; hut as the; Jaw nas^regiilAted the 
mode in whi^ those affairs, .at home And abroad,^ should 
hfe administered, I cannot Outer into the distinction which 
is stated in this Article, and which I have met with oii 
other occasions, as to the equitable claim of tlie Company 
to any rCmbntii^ation frdtn the Public, or other beheht, on' 
account of .wars, or other events which, as represented 
iii your letter, did lidt originate in ^ the Executive Body 
of the Company, but proceeded from cautes which 
that Body could not control.’^ 

It. would be premature, in this stage of the discussion^ 
to enter into any details, as to the proportion of benefit 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future nmelioratiori in the state of your finances; 
and any contingent expectation of that nature must, at 
all events, be postpoiied, till a large portion of the Indian 
debt hif l)ceh discharged. 

4th. The liquidation of that debt is undoubtedly a 
xneashrepf indrspeusabie necessity, not only to the Coni- 
pany but to the Public. If we were how called upon to 
discuss the right of the Public to the territorial revenues 
which have .been obtained in India, either by Cession or 
conquest, it would be impossible to relieve the question 
from the fair claims of the Company and their creditors 
to a reimbursement of the expcnccs which have been 
incurred, and the discharge of the debts which have been 
contracted, in the acquisition and maintenahcc of those 
possessions. Entertaining that, opinion, and convinced 
that the liquidation of the Indian debt, in the most speedy 
unci cfiectual mode, would be a measure of mutual inte^ 
vest and advantage, I do not; kiqipbse that your suggestion 
in the fourth article would be objected toTiy Government, 
pro\ ided tlic necessity, or dt least the eibediency of Such 
an interfcjrcnce, on tbe part; of the Poblic, is made ob- 
vie IS and apparent, and provided, also, thi^ suflicient 
security is aflorded for punctual payment’ of 'the in- 

terest, and of an adeciuatfe srnkihg'fund,* for the liquida- 
tion of the principal of any sums advaimcd for that pdr** 
pose, I need not reniiod yoiV however, that any such 
aid from the Public will bb uniivailing, and thi?' relief af* 

• forded 
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' - .'ll. - . . f \ 

9ti^s exer^oiis 
nwi^ 9 wi4 

5i9B pf l^w QowJt «£ lAi c«^“wjf^b®n4iiMip 
H}: : Iwli«,t we iawt^frpl^ #W* 

XMrt^tbpJiuijUjf y«il Hnpj^'iiiwqWH j)*»* 

guiiMf psppctaticipsof a rf«|t jp^fen ynd 

a Urge surplus r«v$nu« pl^Te yppj PC^ioa^, 3?*pSipf|l. 
ii» tio^e 9f.pea0c,^l)avpp«eeD^y |»^r) pppyuj;^ 

Lord Miata,; but I trust^l«Atl*e !P?w1 pt 

not be induced by those hopes, hpi^.^ver fell fotinfd^^'Wj 
relax in their ei^ertions. ,. Every, 4em,, pf (jh^, ,ftr iwjt- 
. otberestisnates, which the Cow^tt'fbay eahif>^, ■pWt'rAw 
strictly scrutipiaed apdcotnpared w|lih scteM rep^iol 

former years, aiijd with tbu defeBled account of any it4,uc- 
tions which stay, bare heep>orde;;ed-or carried into e^t. 

5tb. loan have no hesitation ip, ac4^dinE,,rvith.soeie; 
limitations, to the principle for which yqn.cpptend ih.ypur 
article. It is absurd .and unrcmspn^le to suppose^, 
that the East-Iiidia Cbuipany,. out . of the^r Qwp Tpv^pe^' 
can long maintain a congest .^aut*t tlm .power. pf .Frafi^," 
aided by the greater part of j^rqpe. * 

of Asja. . If the |Hfi»cipal thwfre m ihe .v*tr . hetweptt 
European nations, .is to be tr^wfer|:ed..to Hiodostan, 
aiust beaup(Wrte4,. toacbi^erable extent, by ^rppean 
resources : and ,if our empVo in India if. an object worth , 
preserving, this oonutry must contrihiPW W Hs.defitiice, 
against any attack of tbudef^piipit which no hayobeen 
taugltt to expect, The.extrjirwdin^tfyeapeocea mcnreiM) 
in the necessaiy prep^inil^i^ fpT spclia wa^we* df. jo wn 
actual contest, ought,»ot» )n . jos^i tp he ImiwfiiiM a« a 
burthen on the Company- if they wdro amd to 
sustain it. .-. I.--*--.' 

^th..Ia^aQt,a!ivare. m..aay reason for extchdmd the 
doratind hif the Charter beyoiMl suph a limi|[* ^ ivltn th« 
upexpired term, will be equal, to.the. peri^irnfanted ip.. 
1793 s .huti state tins merely oq the hrst poha^beratlon of ' 
the subject : , gnd if the genprai qnt^ioa.istp he disuusaed, ^ 
I shall pay don niii^tion.,tp . ar^ufgqf^hs which the 
Court may think It. .rigM to dpkr pardeuW 

powt. :,v.,. V. ' . . 

jpMyi^thiitadverted,,8t.|prei{ip£r perbapf 

toihe.rarh^’ff^S ^oducedmw.yo^^ 
lewiri;| snanprbceed to.jdatcsucaoh^fvatiotisas appear 

c to 
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to mo tteco^y to be submitted tq .the . consideration of the 
Court of .Dir^tors, for the niiijrpq^, of enabling ttern 
finally to decide, whether, under the circumstances of the 
present »tuaf ion jof , the Cbnti^Ry’s.afiairs,', and of the 
expectations which will . probably ^ie , entertained bv the 
|*ublie, and sanctioned by Governmehi^ they will aoheire 
to their intention of applying npw to Parliament for a re* 
-newal.of the Company’s Charter. . 

,It will readily occur to the Court, that whenever an op- 
portunity is afforded qf .deciding in Parliament on tho 
propriety of continuing in the Company any privileges of 
A' coofmercial nature, it will be important to consider, 
whether the system- established by the Ac.t of 1793, for 
' the trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has answered the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
of the Legislature. It is wholly unnecessary for me, at 
present, to enter into any detail of the various discussions 
which have taken place on that subject. The arguments 
an, both sides of the question must be familiar to the 
^Coert, and the opinions of those persons who bare turned 
their, attention to it, have, in all probability, been long 
fsince fixed wd. settled : it is fit, tbereforO, that the 
Court should now. understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold out to th^ the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will, concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any. privileges to the East-India Company, 
which will prevent British merchants and manulacturcrs 
from trading to and from India, and tlie other countries 
within the present limits the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the h^inpirei of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels hired, dr freighted by tHemselves, in- 
stead of being confined, as . at pj^e^nt, to ships in tbii 
service qf the Company, or licensed by . the Court of 
Directors. _ In the de^qil of. apy legislative ' provisions 
vyhich it might be expedient enact on tbif subject, .it 
would be absolutely necessary.^ guard ag^ii^ the abuses 
which .would i^rise, fromjacilttves thus affdre^ to jicrsons 
attemptihg. toi. settle and. reside in thq British- territories, 
•jjritbout a licenseifroro C! 0 .inpahy,' 6 r:tr|^' 9 Ut the sanc- 
tion or knowledge df the* local GOTornm^irti. ' ' 

There are various .otf^'^in^ to which it irauld also 
.be noods^ary . toj due l^^Wentibp n<4 pnly *» .being 

impdiiant’ to tlte jCdmpantr^'d.'to the gdbefal trade' of 
the country)- but c^niial to the sbdurity^and dak^ dol- 

lection 
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Jetton of tlie^ poblic revenue. It would obviously, how> 
'e\^e^ be premature, on this qecadorr, to dfitpir Ihtd 
further detail, aiid r‘>baye ^bnfined flayi^c -to' a iheiip 
s^tement of the {;end^l‘ j^ra^ition;'^ ' , ' ■ 

. .Another poiut, wbidh' would deeoied in- 

^disf^nsable, is an alteration In the milftar^ s^tbni 'in 
India, for the removal of those jetdodsius and‘diyln6tn, 
which have unfortunately been too pretafehtV b^#eeh 
the different branches of the military iibivice itt '^t 
quarter, aiid whibh must, at all times, bb highly ‘i>re- 
judicial to the public interest ; aiid fOr thb correctioiit 'hf 
the anomalous system of divided res^nsibility, 'whibh 
prevails at present in this Country, iii every 'tmOjr Utbt 
relates to the military defence of Ibdia,' TOc' Omy ef- 
fectual remedy for these evils will', probably, bd fohHd. 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indiah army with 
the King’s troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such fhodihea- 
tions as the actual constitution of your service niay 
render expedient or necessary. These arran’gmeiks 
need not be attended ivith any alteration in ' the system 
of promotion now. in operation among the officers ^ the 
native branch of the service, or with any diminution 
(they. might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other prOTCssional advantages which those officers ilow 
enjoy ; neither Would they, in any degree, interfere 
with ^e general authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty’s forces serving in those parts, or with "their 
control overall disbur^ments of a military nature, lam, 
.moreover, not award Of any reason against continuing 
in the Court of Directors the nomination of all cadets, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to you, for the consideration of 
the Court, of ..Directors, the principal points to which 
I was desirous of drawing their attention npOn this oc- 
casion, I have only to assure you, that ii;' will be the 
earnest desire of His Majesty’s Govenitnemt to 'Suggest 
to Parliamept,sq.cli‘a system' oU^, as Shall be conformable 
to the principle on .. which did ydgiilntions of 1734 and 
179.3. were fpiiudediaS Witt' 'secure to this kingdom 'all 
, the behest that' 'can'.|iractitWbIy be derived from its trade 
\ Wi& iQur^ppss^sionV in ti^dia^' and natives-lc^ those 
■countries a g<^crnment,'!ahd'. ah administration of laws, 

■ " "6 3 'suited 
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stated to: their .jcjv^tQips, habits, and prejudices* «Qd'0p(|t' 
sistedt with ihe British character*: which^etudi 

be. S-tropc and e^Mentj^. witfaput.^ addini^ iinneoessaril/lto 
the laatndrity ' of the Gx^cutive GoverinDcpt at heiae»> 
or .ipcredspg^.tt^ dan^roua^ettteat* the infli|jiw>e;0f' 
t»e.C^D>,..i ■ 

Jiuure. the honor tube, Gftntlemen^' 

• Your nK»t obedient humble 9er%’ant, 

: (SigDted). Hobeet D.vnDASi^ 

Te the Cbahrmdn and Deputy Clntiresao 
. of the EasMitdia Company. 


ILtrir^ from ffrd” Chairman and Deputy Chairmatt 
to the Ht. Hon. Robert Dundas. 

.. ^r* MtsUlidia House, \Zth jmmmiy \9i09. 

Tfao .letter which you did os the honor to address 
to as* on the 3Sth of lust month, on the important sub- 
ject of. a renewal of the Company’s Charter, has re- 
oeiyed the most serious consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and tve. are, by their .unanimous resolution, im* 
strttQted to submit to you the following answer to it. 

The Court having, iri the letter which we liad the honor 
to addres-s to you on the I6th of last month, thought it 
suniciciit to sketch the outlioet of those prioriples and 
nrt^ositions wiuefa should, in their opinion, form the 
basis of a new Charter, and -the reply you have bceti 
pleased, to make to.it, declaring the same intention of 
stating observations merely preliminary, and not the 
result of any plwi,< or. projected ^stem, matured in 
« concert with His Majesty V confidential Servants*’’ our 
present letter wiH abstain firem any discussion of minar 
points, thoee esjiecially relating to the proceedings of the 
Coart of Directors with servants of the Company returned 
from India, to which article yonr letter is undevstood to 
.allude ^ and likewise fi'om some other points, connected with 
the, mtercise of their authority at -home,' which may be 
found to require revision and mothficatioow Neither can it 
be necessary to go now mte the subject of tbe Indian Ex- 
pcaditure, although it is DDpaBible, after; the notice 
taken of it in your.jktter, to omit 8a}ing, tbot riie Court 
fed wttnuli^ liveliest BcdicitHide, bow. tadiirpimsalde it is 

.4- 


to 
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to fredittoe that «krticJc far beioi^ the 
tei^tneit to act accordii>gly. ■; ‘ ‘ 

The' attentiofn of tte' Ce/ait 
^ad, at-peoscnt, lo- two profidsittejis' of'iKe’-highie^' 
iteportAMOe^ contained in your' ietter-^‘ ‘Ad^hA«ii'’^e|^^i^ 
such an enlargement of the trade of in<i|rjdue^' arim 
British India, as ^all admit into it indiedrfminateiy tlie 
nterebants and the ahiiis of this coimfry ; and the other, 
the transfer of the Com^wiy’s Indian army to His 
jesty. If these propositions bad not hehn ^hbtiitttiida 
by the declaration ivith widph yowf letter OdhelitAjhsS, they 
would have tilled tiie Court with the deepest concern, j 
but 3 ’ou arc {deased to ciose the whole of your obserra- 
tions wi^ an assurance, ** that it wil| be tbe earneiit^do|ii^| 
** of His Majesty’s Gorernment to su{^cst,to ParKauieot - 
such a system only, as shall be conformable to the 
principles on which the regulations of 1784 and 17'93 
were founded, as will secure to this kingdom all the 
** benefit that cun practicably’ bo derived-from its trade 
\rith our possessions in India, and to the nativas of 
** those countries a gorernment aiKi an administratiot) of 
“ laws, suited to their cusio«ns, habits, and prejudides, 
and consistent with the British character^ uixl tehich' 
'** shall also be strong and efficient, without adding nnhe- 
** cessarily to the authority of the Executire Govern-’ 
“ ment at home, or increasing, to any dangerous extent, 
the infiucnce of the Crown.” Satisfied, by this de^ 
claraiion, that Ilis Majesty’s Ciorernraent understand tiie 
interests of this country and of British India coo -well, t'o 
intend any alteration that would subvert or endanger the 
system by which those vast possessioRs have b^t ac- 
t^uired, governed, and improved., and by which nione 
they can be iiuld, to the mutual benefit of their immciise 
population and .of the paramount state, the Court tiiust, 
of coinrie, believe, that tbc propositions which have just 
been qdbto<i, are supposed to be oooipatibiewitb die coii- 
triiuiutce of that system, or reducible to a consistency 
with it. These suppositions the Court ate nOw caUed 
upon to oxaibine, and they will endeavour to do so irilili 
the respect due totlie aoraority trith which they have 4o 
treat, with the duty wbiob niey owe tb their ebnati'* 
toeitta, and with tbat negard fur the ’ interest pf flwrir 
wMPtry,^ whi^ tii^ 4e4iibc iimbtidV<iWhr T<}el 

required 
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:.«equired to sinkt »» supporting the ititegrity of the pre- 
eent Indian system. ^ , < 

If either of the two propositions, respecting tlic Indian 
trade and the Indian army, were to be acted upon, in 
the sense which the ternas of it seem obviously to jcouvey, 
: the Court have no. hesitation in deolariog their decided 
leonviction, that it would effectually supercede and des- 
troy,, not merely the rights of the East-India Company, 
but the system of Indian administration, established by 
the Acts of 1784 and 1793 ; and with respect to the lat- 
. ter proposition, for the transfer of‘ the native army, it 
appears to be incapable of any thodification, which would 
not still make the overthrow of the present system the 
certain consequence of it. The Court wiU take the li- 
berty to state , the reasons on which these opinions are 
founded, with as much fulness as the bounds of a letter, 
ami the dispatch necessary at this period, will permit, 
premising onlv, that in the time aiid space to which they 
must now confine themselves, many things, belonging to 
the consideration of both subjects> must be omitted. 

Witl»>respect to the. Private Trade, the Company we 
not governed by . narrow considerations of commercial 
’.-profit OP commercial ^jealousy j and, io fact, the Indian 
trade, as an object of gain, has gradually ceased to be 
of importaoce either to the Company or to individuals. 

The admission into it already accorded to British resi- 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cotton 
. inanufactUTCs of Europe, .the changed circumstances of 
the European Continent, and the almost incessant wars 
which have prevailed for the last sixteen years (wars still 
without any near prospect <?f termination) have reduced 
the value of that trade to a very low point. Tlip Court 
are actuated by a thorough persuasion, that the unlimited 
freedom, for which somfc persons have, of late ycj|rs, 
contended, would have . political consequences more jn- 
iurious to the powerof^this coantcy and of .British India, 
than the advantages anticipated , by sanguine minds, from 
an enlargement of the ciQinmcrr^f cogld compensate, .if 
tliose adantages'were to he realized ; asd that, .moreover, 
the expectation of .suchiadvswdages is unfounded* resulting 
general pre«nmptiQns» ..whi<?h . are contradicted, by 
the nature of the, Indian. peepic, trUmafe, and.:produc- 
tions, and by the e.xperienco-ef mure than! twp ceii,turia8. 

- In Aoy scheme.of vinttsreoupsU,: purely -compicrcial, .bc- 
'' ■ tween 
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tween thi^ Country and India,' the leading object#\iira 8 t 
be to .ex pot t as muny as possible of our hotne tnai'to- 
facturcs, and to import those commoditiesj^which would 
either beneficially supply our "own consumption, or the 
demand of other countries, European W Transatlantic : 
and it is, no doubt, imagined* by many persons, that if 
the trade to India wove perfectly free, these, objectsicould 
be attained, in a degree extending faf beyond its p^sont 
scale. The ardour of individual enter prize, it ivill be 
thought, could find out channels, which the settled rou- 
tine of a Company cannot explore, and carry on coal- 
niercial operations more economically and expeditiously 
than suits with the iiabits of moiiopoly, whdst our most 
active rivals in the Indian trade would thus be best* coun- 
teracted. The present times, it will also be said, pe- 
culiarly demand new attempts and discoveries in coaj- 
inerce," and His Majesty’s Government may very uaturaJ- 
ly wish, at such a crisis, to procure for the eoom^ 
every possible facility for the exertion of its commercial 
spirit, and the employment of its commercial capital. 
But before a change in its principle altogether hovel, 
and obviously connected with national interest® of -ibe 
J]jo best importance, is adopted, it ought to be seen, not 
only on wliat rational grounds tbo expectation of advaiB- 
tages entertained from it rests, but to what consequences 
so’^niatcrial a change might expose the country and its 
Indian dependencies. 

Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be de- 
rivable from opening the trade with India, it is, in the 
first place, to be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at all, is to be expected in the ex- 
ports of our manufactures to that quarter. The records 
of the Company, for two centuries, are filled with ac- 
counts of their endeavours to extend the sale of Bi itj ih 
products in India, and of the little success which has 
attende'd them; The French, Dutch, and otlier Euro- 
pean nations trading thither, have ecjually failed in in- 
troducing the manufectures of Europe there. This was 
not owing to their trading chiefly in the form of Com- 
panics ; the Americans,. Wbo Vvithin the last twenty years 
have enteiNsd into the Indian' eomtaerce, and traded large- 
ly, not as a Company, burby numerous individuals, each 
pursuing bis own scbelAe in-'hisx)Wti'wray, in which, course 
<10 part of the Eist is.left iioeifplored^ carry hardly any 
; European 
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CuropeAn mp^na&ctares thither, their chief artKleforthtf 
purchesE of Indian goods betpg silver and sivw bas beea 
the state of the trade from Europe to India mncc ttie 
time of the Romans. This state results frt^ the nature 
of the Indian people; dteir climate, and their osago^^ . The 
articles of first necessity their ovn country furnishes, 
more abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Enropc to supply them. The labour of the great 
body of the common people oftly enables them to subsist 
oo rice, and to wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; 
they, tlwrefore, can purchase none o£ the superfluities we 
offer them. The comparatively few in better circuro> 
staOoes, fekricted, like the rest, by numerous neligious 
and civil customs, of which all are remarkaUy tenaaous, 
find few of 'our commodities to their taste, and their cli- 
mate, so dissimilar to ours, renders many of them unsuit- 
able to their use ; so that a co.'iHiierce between them and 
tts cannot proceed far upon the principle of supplying 
miituaf wants; Hence, except woollens, in a very limit- 
ed degree, for mantles in the cold season, and nicbds,, 
on a scale also very limited, to be worked up by their 
own artizaus for the fewiUtcnsUs they tieed, hardly any 
of dur staple commodities fled a rent aindng the Indians ; 
the other exports which Eui^e sends to India being chiefly 
oonsttfticd by the European population tliere, and some m 
the descendants of t^ early nertuguese settlers, all of 
whom, taheti collectively, form but a small body, in view 
to any question of national commerce. 

What is here said does not relate eoly to those parts 
of India where the Company have settlements or factories, 
but to all the shores that ^brad^ the Indian Seas, frptn 
the Gulfs of Pehsia and Arkbia to the Eastern Archipelago. 
Many advocates for a free trade mpy suppose, that in a> 
vast a range, numerous ppsifions, favorable for the vent 
of CUropean commodities, are still one.xpldlred ; but they 
arc not aware, that in the'-Rritish settlements,* which 
themselves extend on the wsbt to Cambay, tad on the 
east to China, tlicre are a' number of npejebants, native 
and European, who canry on what is asl^ dm coasting 
trade of liiclio^ with great, sending fbeir sli^ to 

every mart, insular or cuikttni^il, where any profiudde 
commodities can be either- sdd boi^ht. At di, ^ose 
marts, European eomnkoditiet huve been tried by.t^ eth 
t#priz« of ihdmduaIs; ^,l^,Utde'deBand:tnat l^s beets 
■ - foiSttd 
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fotth'd'fof Yh'ein;h&'’lk!en. supbliMd ; iind'' 
in ltidiR, can. cairy into siicn^acts th 6 'tifat^iQ C^r(>|^eaj$ 
cObimodities^' khicli if iS npW‘ p^en 'to itbcei^ 

from this codhtry* oidf^feciliw ^pt^advadia^ ^ajt 

To these facd aM'h%ry^i6ii'^wlwti»^ |^^ 
arid circnptst&ndes .to^;ti^ 'peorMS!ana^‘counmfe!j 'nirIttfl^ 
oiie reiliktldiblf%tonmdtit, ■'a4y^i''i'in‘dfsljS4,.hy; 

oQi* Wti eipe^lii^'^t'h^e. 
provision wja-toJid^^?‘|hp 

to India, by arty individuals whd i^^hyohppld to.f.eto 
in that trade. • T^e Gompahy ' .tg flma tMjfif 
tonnage to it t^tdin extent, ,^h^^ ^^'^l\rays'bdeb,iwm^d^ 
at a httd' 6 f ’iTeii^t''chea^f' duti^hrd^ as imras foVj'ytP' 
returns, than the'GOmpa^^ theip^^tvd^^ or,' aa tlid; 
Court thfnkj than priyitte could furnish, iu 
in air the Ume ' that has .felapkeif ’since, vei-y‘fe>y appli-"^ 
caitihns, add these to 4 small cxi^t, hare,Ueen hiade, foi/ 
leaye to export the ' woplleiis, .nietys, apd ptHer. staples.' 
of thifeountrv, pn private account, ihe.cye^'hppfipy'^os ' 
having been for tire freight ojF. ,Winei,.;f 9 ri'tho.coosuhiptipii 
of Karo^psr and this js npt;jijfppiw^.,i 3 ^tj 4 h,p^^^^^ 
tipn, nor is it so.iBnch ^n ■ 

let of it to’the privu^ I 9 ter 4 h 4 nt|f i^((ih) the .ci^|h^nd 4 ^ anil 
officers of the Co^|iany^S 4 il{^ part pf advantage 

tited to arisp from being, the carriers of yi^.ppm'inodity, . 

All these ctrcuihstaiiCes, ' Vd ^hich eolirhbPrations 
might be added, t^e CourV trust wiu\'fiiliy oyinpe, that 
the ciirirc opening of the fitdiap.; trade in the,] '^tchants 
of this comjtry, woultjfy^.j lir fcC^ity, patep'f .“".V 
consiqerable degree^’.|ir u all^"'^ cdirsuniptipn pf . Srirish 
manufactures., . 

.Let it be inqqir^i^ih'i^c pcRt place’, whether thc.adop- 
tiun Of so grpat.’i change in. pur Indjan systern, wpuld be 
foQbivechby the''qi^oVery. spc/i^ew and yqiuahle .pro- 
ductions pf the .i^st, af ^ujd ^rve niatpy|atly to a'ug- 
uibht the .trade 'of this poSniry ^.ijh thc. pontjnents of 
Eurond and ~^ii^,ipa ; . for,' .^'lth.;jreg4rd'ito tlrfe' supply pf 
our hoii|^ tj^n^uliiption of it cannot 

be a^s^todj ^h^t^thd iiMirarj^piis mi;cady ihade by ijre 

ahnnd^.|;|tiy suffice .for it,' 
or’ iquy jidt, 'at priy ilmfU-^er^teti^'jtu the exigencies ,, 
of thefto^eu; i4, ,whiclj^ 3 "^^y; 

.rence iygivdn "to the cotton and sita' manufactures of oUr 

D own 
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(twa roontry, and to some of the tropical productions 
brought from our West-lndian Coiooies. 'Nor can it be 
asserted, that new adventurer in the Astern trade, fitting 
out from Greatt-Britain, could, ivitb any' pNtfit to them- 
selves, furnish the home consumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Compa'ny, and 
British individuals resident in India, must bavb an advan- 
tage Over such adventurers in the provision of goods there 
(Briti^ residents in the freight also), and yet, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goodb has been a 
losing article in this country* 

Now, as to the productions of India valuable for foreign 
commerce, the trade of Europeans, of different nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last three centuries, 
may well be presumed to have left little for discovery in 
that way. Tlie Portuguese, who, in their early time, 
Spread themselves along all the Shores of the East, explor- 
ed every considerable part of it, and they were followed 
by the Dutch, English, and French. Companies, with 
their numerous establishments, some Of which extended 
inland to the Upper India* But the modern European 
merchants, resident in the East, who have long been the 
chief navigators and adventurers in what is called the 
coasting trade, have become well acquainted with the 
commercial capacity of every region washed by the Indian 
Seas so Aat many countries supposed here to be little 
known, because little visited by the ships of Europe, are 
familiar -to them, and whatever articles those countries 
furnish,- ' valuable for the commerce of the West, arc 
already conveyed, through- the medium of private or 
foreign trade, to Europe. 

The chief commoditi^ suitec^ to the European market, 
which India has bitbertb been* found to prodnee, are 
spices, pepper, drugs, sumr, cofibe, raw-Silk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw cotton, and above nit, cotton marrnfactures 
of singular beauty and in entUe'^s variety. These last have, 
as already intimated, formed, from time immemorial, 
4il)e‘ grand staple of India; but from the rise and excel- 
lence of similar niatiufacUives in Europe, pavtieularly in 
uUr own country, and ‘from fhe general impoveHshmeht 
which wars andvevolutions have brought upon the Conti- 
nent of Europe, with the obstcoetionii opposed, in much 
the greater part'bf^ it, ‘ to eut tommercer, uibconiumptioa 
oif.the fine fabricka ^ -India baa coiMideMbty -dearcased, 

^ and 
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limited :Coi»uropt^n, and that the demand for them pould 
not be increased,' at all in proportion to the .number, of 
new competitors that should enter into the. tntde. ' The 
i^me may be said of all kinds of spices an.d< drags,, wbiebj^ 
from their .nature, .have a limited consumption ; and, with 
regard to the. important articles of raw«silk and iiuiigo,' 
which require a further preparation. before they are used, 
there is already abundant provision .made . for their impor> 
tation, to the utmost extent of deoMnd. ' 

There remains tlien to be considered., of all the com- 
modities above enumerated, only tlie raw . material of 
cotton i and to this may 'be added anotlier, of high impor- 
tance, which India is in time likely to produce abun- 
dantly, . namtly, hemp. New, with respect' to the .for- 
mer of these, the Company have formerly imported it, 
and permitted private merchants to do so ; but it was 
found, that tlie cotton of India could not enter into com- 
petition with that produced nearer home, in the Brazils, 
the West-Indies, and North America. Of late, since 
the interruption of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the .Company have themselves commissioned 
cotton from India, and have been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it from thence ; .but that it can 
support a competition with the cotton of Georgia, wheq 
the American, embargo is taken off, or become an article 
of extensive domano in this country, supplied with it 
from so many < nearer' quarters, is not very likely. The 
culture of hemp .in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
in the circumstances of Europe may check it ; but if it is 
not checked, years must elapse, before the quantity pro- 
tluccd can form a: considerable article of exportation. 
And with regard to both these commodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, Abat cargoes for'Europe 
cannot be composed of, 'them only, some other, more 
ponderous for its bulk,s being necessary for dead weight, 
and sugar, almost the only artide of this nature that 
India can tupply, mutt generally be rather a losing one : 
I^COfldly, it is to be observed, that the private ships ready 
tq^be employed in Incha^ must be abundantly sufficient for 
tl^ supply of all the tonnage that caii 'be required for 
these, articles, which could hardly .absorb any veiy. large 
amouni; of /.capital, r Thus, then, it is also apparent, that 
the .country uid productions of India afford »o new &eki 
■ ' ' V.- . - 'of 
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of importance for the commercial enterprise of ^ the 
ctemts of Great Brimin. ; ■ 

liut were it indeed otherwise, where, in the present* 
circumstances of the European Gontineirt, could nc'Wi 
commodities, imported into thisicouiatiy India, find- 
a vent, when many pf tlio^e afreilay ^tnade, and ;bf 
articles which the Continent used ' tb taKe off, remain in 
our warehouses I And hence ipay' appear the inhppU-* 
cability of that argument, which has .somelimes been 
urged in favor of .enlarging, or rather opening the Indian 
tra o to individuals, that they, ^buld be‘>e;llowcd tp 
urifig home Me ^ '/adiVs 'Which, 

** (.'Ompany did not require, ■ Tliere canbe no room for 
adciitic iial importations, when the . ordinary scale proves 
too Lrge. But ill the use of this plausible plea, respect-^ 
ing surplus produce^ there was- alwa3"s a ^reat fallacy,- 
It seemc.l to imply, that there was a stock of coinino* 
dities in India which continually remaine>^l tmdisposed ofi 
whereas nothing is more evident, than that the produd- 
tion^i of any country will be regulated by the demand, 
and that no agriculturists or manufacturers will go oit 
from year to year, to produce that for Which they hdve 
no sale. Tiie term, as connected . with- the ^hipaoy, 
might also convey the idea, that were the only 

purchasers in the country =5 whereas, at that very Vinofe, 
Britisn residents and foreign nations had the privilege^ 
of exporting goods to the western* world, and them 
was a great coasting and internal trade . from onO part 
of India to another. But tlia argument for permitting 
individuals to cxport.tbe Aurpdus produce, included fully, 
tbougli not professedly, the principle of transplanting 
British capital to India, in order to raise produce there ; 
a prir.cipic which, it rmay be thought, tliis country, has 
already carried suiBcieittly far in its other distant depen^ 
dencies/ and which could not be applied to' India withdut 
political consequences. . • - . . ^ 

But it has been alleg^ed, that the refusal of the Com- 
pany to make a- concession, appeared to tbemto 

be claimed 011 itinsound to be prbghant 

with danger, threw that trade,' Which might have b^n 
brought into tbe^^Tbainesjiri^th the hands of forpignera, 
particularly the America^ whqse ^e^at progress* i a the 
ludian. trade, of late years^ has beptl' charged to on errb^ 
peous policy on the part of the Company,; Nothing 

can 
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edn be more mistaken than the whole of this statement. 
Several European nations having from the native sove* 
i*eigns of Itidfa the right of possessing settlements and 
carrying on trade there, a riglit which we had ccxihrmed, 
we couid not interrupt the^ exercise of it whilst tiiey 
remained at peace with its ; nOr, therefore, divert from 
them whatever poition of the trade their means enabled 
thoni to embrace. 'Andy with res[iect to the: Americans, 
they owe their advancement and success in the Indian 
trade to the treaty: made with them by our Gkkvernmcnt in 
1794, td'tbe belligerent state of Europe since that time, 
and, above all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
which enabled them to navigate more cheaply, more 
peditiously, as well as more safely than our merchants 
or the Company could, and to supply many parts of the 
European Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access. These, with the increase of 
the consumption of eastern commodities among them- 
selves, arc tlie true causes of the growth of the American 
trade with India ; and even the abolition of the Com- 
pany's privileges would not have transferred the share 
they acqtrired 6f it to ogr merchants, because it could 
not have lessened the advantages under which the Ame- 
ricans then carried it on, nor nave gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to many 
ports which were open to them. What the Company 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce the ine- 
quality between the American traders and our own mer- 
chants, you know, Sir, was ejected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty of 1794 as His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought expiuUent, 

Among the speculations of the prwnt day, the idea 
may perhaps be suggested, of carrying the productions 
of India directly to t^ ports of Portuguese and Spanish 
America; and eagerness for, relief from the pressure 
which our commerce now feels, may be ready to make so 
great a sacrifice of the navigation Jai4s. But such a 
measure would essentially exclude the mother country 
tram being the meditiaa and em|mriiun of inir Indian 
traded and whilst it served to enrich Imiia, .rather than 
Britain, would facilitate the progress.- of the former to 
independence^ If, however, so dangerous an ianovaiion 
Were not adopted into our commercial code, it ii altogether 
probable that English ships, admiued without Umitatioa 

into 
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ihto'tbe Indian Seas, fWould take -the liberty of sailing to 
those markets which would be thought the most promts^ 
ing; .sothaty in effect, the opening of the Indian tra^ 
xvotild be not solely of ohiefly for this country alone, buf 
for other, perhaps fMali paem of th^WQtld* 

Having thus shdwn, taut the openkig of the Indian 
trade to the subjects of Great BriUuo could not Qputeriajly 
increase, either the export (ff tlie manufactvres, pf .^thia 
country, or its commerce in the productions of . India, 
it will next be proper to counder^ wliat.tl^ od^tsof the 
proposed change would be- upon the Eaauindia Company 
and upon British India. ' .. . 

And, in the first place,, jt would, in substance sum in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified moui^ly which the 
Company still enjoys of the Indian trade. The admisskM 
of all private merchants, at their pleasure, and of thetc 
ships, into that trade, would make it as perfectly feee 
as tlie trade to our American or West-lauian .colonies* 
There would, as to India, be an end of all. excluwre 
privilege of trade. This would not be any modification 
of the Act of 1 793, but an essential departure from i|^ 
That act pesrmitted only the export of British manuf(ui« 
tures, and intended oiily to provide for the -retumft,.co 
them, and fwihe-rendtlmce^ tn goods, of .British/oriumes 
from India ; both on the sh^s the Cem^nf. The pro- 
posed measure must, in the nature of it, make the trade 
from India not merely a vehicle for the remittance, of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of Britisli manu- 
factures, blit a general trade-; and what is a still more 
radical change, instead' of a><limited amount of tonnage 
not incompatible with the Company’s 8yste|lb^it admits 
all ships, without -any. liiiiiitattoo, or option qp the part of 
the Company: it throws all India open to those slpps, and 
thus sets aside the Company from being tlmside cbannpl . 
and medium . of the trade, through tlieir owpabippiug,. or 
shipping engaged by them, ' which eora^teiy divests 
them of the last remnaot of .exclusive onvilege in that 
trade. . v,.' 

It would be no argumentiAOtlAyi that in a tradp, .$y 
which tliey oosv gain littloj^^iey might admit, without 
much saurifice,’ the rest 9$ mb commercial world to siiare. 

The loss of the Indiagn monopoly)^''4ucb as it .w^ |itft 
by the 'Act of tl93, wotfd lead^vhy no slow .prbqew, 
to the entire, sub versimi '«C the. Company, both .ip. their 

commercial 
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commercial and political capacity, . and of tbjEit ^ s jst^ 
which the Legislature has appointed ^br thi^ governaiQ.nt 
of iiritisli India, uf wliich system the Company fovms.an 
integral and essential part. 

the Indian ti;ade were thrown opeti, slops w^ould^ 
at first ho doubt, swarm into it, and there would be 
a ruinous competition in the markets^ both abroad and 
at home. Goods would be enhanced in cost there, as 
well as deteriorated in quality : the* selling prices at 
home, already too low, reduced vStiJl lowers and tl)c 
market ovcrsto'.ked. 'rhis was the edbet, in some niea« 
sure, produced by throwing open the trade in the time 
of' Oliver Cromweii, who,; after the ex|>erience of a few 
years, revived the Compun}'. The same effect followed 
from the collision of the Old and New Companies, in 
the beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
unite, and their union received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It is not sufficient to suv» on this head, that in- 
creased demand abroad will produce increased supply, 
and the diminished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so that things will, at lengthy in both countries^ 
find their due IcveL . From the nature of the Indians and 
their division into castes, it is not so . ea&y among them„ 
as in Euro|i)e, to meet an increased demand by increased 
production ; and it is still less easy, when they can sub-, 
si^ by furnishing things of low or ordinary quality, to 
make them aim at cxceilencc, whicli the supposition of 
incr^ised sales at home would require. But of such au 
increase, in the present and prospective , state of the 
trade in Indian imports, enoughviij^a? b^cn above said to 
shew t!ie improbability ; < arid>4>cfqri^ that supposition 
could, iaany case, be realised^ of the parties, 

immediately embarked in tlie tra^^ .fjEi trade so distant, 
requiring large capitals,, ^and makings slow returns) might 
be completed, with the ruin also of tht; Company, whose 
establislimetits would have been ileranged by this great 
change. If the ohange itself didnotpqQjasion the full of 
the Company, thedisappointmenu whi^Lthe pi ivale ad- 
ventUiCrs could iii^^t fail to experience w’ould, by them, 
be charged to the influence of Uie remaining > {mvUeges 
of the Company, and they would :T>p,t..rest.uqtil .U»e. 
whole were extinguished. But it may bq obserred hqre, 
and it is an observation w iucb^iight be urged 
ally and fully, that aXhough the Company have the-just- 
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<tlt claim to those territories, which the powers tested in 
theb^'the’lawi of this latid, 'the ability cf 
ti^s, and the hazards they have encountered, have edaP> 
bled them to acquire, and that this rig'ht was tievet qties^ 
tioned, until the acquisitions, and conse^ently the merit 
of making them, beddniegr^;'yae'1!baf{‘'{h a more pe- 
culiar sense, all the’ prtncTpal marts and* Actories of Bif- 
tish India are their' properttr, ac’qolrhd ih fheit jMnbly 
commercial period, either with their motley* dr by j^nts 
from the native princes of the country, and that the 
power of admitting settlers and ^traders tothehi strictly 
belongs to the Company. 

One part of the present system, and a beiteArial’-otoe 
for all parties, is to have only one pikce of Itfde Yor'YHdiali 
goods, that is London ; to make att shies by pubKc auc- 
tion at stated periods, and tbeke salet to be regulated and 
conducted by the Cdtopahy. With the proposed en- 
largements, it would seem hardly possible to continne 
that practice. Different towns would have their own 
sales, at their own times. Individuals might frequently 
cbuse to dispose of their goods by private bargain. The 
general resort of buyers" which the sales were wont to 
bring to London, a resort often [Mreductive of othea com- 
mercial speculations, would thus be at an cud and the 
benefit derived from public auction, itben 'tbit was the 
sole mode, would be lost, in the mkhft of many private, 
sales and competitions : but to dispose of the goodt of 
the Company by private negociation, might open a 
door to many abuses, which trOuId render that mode to- 
tally unsuitable for their business. The Company, with 
such a competition, coald not g6 on to purchliMi the goods 
of India. With the' cessation of their Indian trade; 
their Indian subordinalif factories, which haVe b'een rear- 
ed in the course cf More than a century, and wbkdt 
are the seats of (he beit manufactures produced in the 
country, *must' be abandoned, and ail the commeroiat- 
branch of their civil servants' be thrown out tif emflkiy. 
Their purchaKs of goods at htrnie, for (be Indian mark- 
et, must also cdose, with the circdatton of money which 
hu enabled - them to support tbehr etjfidit in England, and 
to provide for the payment of biib, which it has been 
loii^and ftecesforily the praedee to draw on them from^ 
India ; a practice whieh, t^er such'' a' Change of alr« 
cumstaiK!^ coald fmt be wntinued: and, in general' 
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the great aid which the political aSiurs of British India 
iiavey at till timeSf derived front the commercial credit 
and resources of the Company with die reciprocally bepe- 
ficud co-opecatien of the different parts of the Company’s 
system, most thus be destroyed. In like manner, the 
Company musk cease tp employ the numerous class of 
excellent ships they bave engafi^ for the Indian trade, 
ships constructed mr warlike defence as well as for com* 
merce, and rendered expensive only, by being neceasa' 
rily destined and fitted tor the petfosoHUioe of political 
services. Those ships the Compaey have contracted to 
employ for the term of their durauon : there is a large 
capital eaobarked in them, and they can be employed in 
1)0 other way than in that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the means of con- 
veyance they have hitherto so well afibrded for troops, 
and the large supplies of naval and military stores annu.' 
ally sent to India, must be lost. 

But tbero is no reason to believe the evils would end 
here. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, woidd not be safe. British stiips, 
when permitted to range at pleasure through the Indian 
seas, however interdicted from that trad^, would attempt 
to participate in it, either by resorting to it as the country 
ships do, under color of carrying on the coastiug trade, 
or by other means obtaining teas, and the other produc- 
tions of China, at the most convenient Indian ports. Love 
of gain, disappointments in other ways, the hope of im- 
punity, woula stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. British subjects, who 
now navigate the Indian Seas, sail, from some one of out 
established settlements there, and are amenable to tlxs 
laws of it : it would not be so* with men having no do* 
ihicile in India. In ranging tbf nmnerous islands and 
coasts of the Eastern Seas, wbero they would be unknown, 
and whence they could not be followed to El-gland by 
romplainls, the probability of impunity might tempt them 
to commit upon the vruak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englislimen, aota oi u^stice and-lioentious- 
ness, which wouM wound the natioaal character, raise 
complaints throughout India, and set the paofde against 
vs. In this miuiner the Portuguese formerly ren^rod them- 
selves odious in the East, and contributed to the downfall 
of their own power. In China, where the eflEecta of such a 
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would be most to be feared, we could exercise au* 
thofity* sufficient to control aien not within the reach of 
the kdian Governmental or toxlefeat their schemes and as- 
sociations for eluding the laws. Practice would embolden 
tliem, and time increase tlieir number^ It is hardly con- 
ceivable they wmdd not venture upoA,irreguiaritics which 
would offend the Chmm Government^ wbp| whilst the 
delinquents escaped to England with impppityi would 
doubtlesa take satisfaction of the notioual factory ; /and 
the pride and jealous of that governmenti alarmed by 
re|)ca(ecl uistanoes of tbiil nature, from the desultory 
visits of a new order of EnglishmeD, insubordinate to 
the represenutives of the nation, might determine to 
dismiss the whole together. If tins extreme case be not 
supp<»cd, which however is too probable and too mo- 
nientous in its consequences to be hazarded, can it be 
doubted,' that whilst the duties on tea coutinueat even the 
fourth part of what they are at present, private. English 
ships ^ad venturing to the Eastern Seas will not, by means 
of country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of smuggling 
tlieni into this kingdom ? The consequence seems in* 
evitable, and the ships of our own country, especially if 
allowed to chuse their port of discharge, as the pro- 
posed change seems to require, would have facilities, 
which those of foreign Eurof^ or America could not com- 
mand. In these ways, the China monopoly of the Com- 
pany, reduced in its profits, would be rendered like- 
wise insecure, and in the end untenable ; and the noble 
fleet of sliips, employed in that trade by the Com- 
pany, must be also laid aside. How tlie immense 
revenue, now derived by Government from the very 
high duties on tea, could, under such circumstances, be 
realized, or a substitute found for them, may be an im- 
pmtant, and, to all appearance, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

But a more serious consequence than all these would 
still remain. A free trade to India would, unavoidably, 
draw aftt'r it the residence of numerous and continually 
increasing Europeatis there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at first, be opposed to tlieir settling ni the country. When « 
all restraint to the importation of ‘ ships and goods is 
taken oft*, oicii iftust be allowed to follow their property, 
and to remain at the place where they land it till they 
V 2 have 
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bave deposed of it : they most be allowed to ofiTigate the 
Indian &as,\arid.to return to the: same; pJace when their 
business calls them : they will thus, insensibly, and with 
hardly reasonable grounds for oppo8itiQ% domicilkde 
tbcmselyes nor would an unsuccessful ^trade prevent 
thenii Jsut many ^ Would seek to* indeoMiLfv tbetnselves On 
shore for their losses by the voyage^ Toe instances of 
such suttienieiits will be nuthearous, and it will be impost 
sible for any police to follow up the cases of individuals^ 
aiid continually to exercise a rigorous system of exclu« 
sion. This has not hitherto been done^ thou^ attended 
with comparatively little difficulty; and the attempt 
would soon, under the new order of things, be abao* 
doned Us hopeless* Colonization must, • in such case, fol« 
low. Large communities of Europeans willetiriiggle for 
popular rights: new feelings with respect to the mother 
country, new interests and attadiments will then spring 
up ; and in a region so remote, so rich and po{)uIous^ 
and so accustomed to yield to the ascendancy of the 
European character, the tendency and process of these 
things cannot be difficult to conceive. j : 

With the prospect of all these consequences, cotnmer** 
cial and political, before the Court, it is impossible that 
they, as faithful guardians of the interest committed to 
their care, or as men truly solicitous for the welfare of 
their country, which they profess themselvesto be, can 
advise their constituents to seek a renewal of their Cbar^ 
ter, on conditions which would despoil it of all its solid 
advantages, deprive the Company of their most' valua^ 
ble privileges, and incapacitate them from performing; 
for themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 
to them in the Indian system. Such a fur||,her enlarge* 
ment of the Indian .trade, in favor of inclividuals, as 
may be compatible with the preservation of these csseri^ 
tial objects, the Court will, in ^present circumstances:; 
certainly be disposedto recommend. They will be ready 
to enter into a serious enquiry concerning the concessions 
which maybe made, without munching upon the prin- 
ciples established by the Act of and they trust 

that the justice and wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers 
will not require ibe Company to make essential sacrifices, 
for the sake of giving to the' Public what would, after all, 
be more au ideal than a real benefit, and be, in other 
{respects, productive of incalculable disadvantages. 

Tbft 
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The other important proposition which la neffc to be 
ccmidered, is the transfer of the I ndian Ariiry to riwt 
King. The reasons assigned for t¥isr: prop^ition ' are^ 
that an end may be pat to the jealousies and division^ 
which baire too much prevailed^ between the officers of 
His Msgest^ artny^atid those employed by the Company^ 
And that the rmponsibility in the country/ of providing 
for the military defence of Iiidia» may be ascertaitied 
and strengthened; -• v 

The Indian army is the main instrument by whiidi 
the Company have acquired and retamed the territorial 
possessions wey heave added to the British Empire. The 
people of those countries submitted more easily to an 
authority exercised by means of a body formed ' from 
among themselves. We fought battles and governed 
provinces as the native powers did.; and our new subjects, 
tindisgusied with the sight of a foreign conquering army, 
supposed the government to continue substantially the 
same, and the prin^al change to be in the individiiala 
who exercised it. The constitution and character which 
this Indian army has acquired, have been the subject of 
just admiration. These have been owing, -essentially to 
the happy mixture of bravery and generosity, of hrmnest 
and kindness, exercised towards the Sepoys by their 
European officers. The superior lights and energy of 
the European character have directed tbp powers and 
conciliated the prejudices of the native troops ; but it 
was because the officers knew the people and their preju« 
dices well. These officers had been trained up among 
them from an early age: the nature, the usages, and the 
language of the natives, were become familiar to them ; 
and tlie Datji.ves, remarkably the creatures of habit, in 
return, from being accustomed, became attached to them. 
Without such knowledge, however, on the part of the 
officers, they might every day have revolted the minds of 
so pecidiar a race, and have alienated them from our ser* 
vice and government. 

An Indian military education, from an early age, is 
.essential to the formation of agood Sepoy officer, and 
gradual rise in the service by seniority, is no less indis. 
pensable^ In this way, the Indian army has been consti^ 
^uted and rendered eminently efficient; and all measures, 
tending to change or weaken the constituent parts of this 
fabric, are to be deprecated. When, excepting a few 

regiments 
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regiments Eurdpettu artillery and infantry, the whole 
muitafy force of British India was composed of Sopoy 
corps, the officers of that army, of course, possessed en« 
tire the emduments and advantages witich the servicae 
afforded. The introduction of European troops from His 
Majesty^s army into India altered this atatir irf thirds* 
Young officers, of no Indian experience, who had ob« 
tasned their oonnnbsions by purchase^ took rank of men 
of long and tried service : the King's officers were thought 
to come in, also, for too large a share of employ meats and 
advantages. Td redress the complaints wmeh the Coui- 
pany's Metrs made of supeieessioas and partialities, and 
to geve tliem a better share of the benefits gS the service, 
was the leading object of Lord Cornwallis's Miliury Plan 
6f 17f)4, and with him a principal motive for proposing to 
transfer the Indian army to the King, no other practicable 
means having then occurred to him. But the object was, 
in substance, attained b^' the Military Regulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with His Majesty's Government, without 
that transfer, of which his Lordship did not revive the 
idea on his last return to India, tiiosc regulations having 
given increased rank amd retiring pay to the officers of 
the CSompany's army. The causes of complaint, bow* 
ever, did not entirely cease. To avoid the coltision of 
authorities, the Company had adopted the usage of ap- 
pointing the Commander-in.Cbiet of the King's troops, 
also their Commander-in-^Chief; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Company’s officers, resident from 
early youth in lodia, possessing little influence in England, 
unknown to officers of high rank in His Majesty’s service^ 
have ti)otight themselves treated with less favour and dis<4 
tinction, than younger ^ officers of that $orj|^ce recently 
arrived,' but better patronized. > You know, Sir, that 
^ere have been instances of tiiis sort, which the Court, 
with the sanction^ of‘ your Buard, have interposed to 
repress : but as long as the Briusb force in Indians made 
up of two armies, so differently constituted, with so large 
a portion of King's officers, tlie- whole commanded by 
generals of His Majesty’s service;, there will, probably^ 
be real or appieJunidfid ground for the like complaiuts.' 
They do not arise because one army has the honour to 
belong to His Majesty and theiother serves the 'Company, 
but because the constitution of the two armies are radi-^ 
ealiy different^ and must contiiuie so, whether the armies 
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ue under one iicad or two. The Indiap army pajMot.ba 
maintained without officers attached to it from an eftny ajS^ 
and rising by seniority. Frequent. clunge^s of KngVrogir 
ments serving in India, and the consequent frequent arri val 
of young men, promoted, in. them by purchasei cannot, % 
avoided : the former class wiU bejcomiPh’atively unlmpi^ 
to the King’s opaimanders, .the tatter wiU have amow 
them the connections of those oomman^rs» or of tqen ^ 
influence in. .England. . It is not difficult to see, tberafont^ 
to which side the exorcise of military patronage will iepa.i 
and to prevent causes of complaint, and to kcepi tbo Ihfv 
lance even,, must be an important, object in the Qoverh- 
ment of India, It dpes iipt seem the way, to effect thiSt b* 
put the Indian. army wholly in tiie power of the ^om* 
uander>in>Cbi.ef. .It is of the partiality .of that station of 
which the Company’s officers have tomctim.es complainc^l 
and the Court see no reason whatever to .suppose, that 
their jealousy and dissatisfaction would be removed, by 
putting them entirely under its control : and, indeed, by 
placing two armies, of such different races and so dii&^ 
ently constituted, under the same master, it wpnld seem 
difficult to avoid attaching the idea of permanent inferior 
rity to that which was Indian. Nor is it a thing to be 
taken for granted, that the Sepen’s, so much, as already 
observed, under the influence of habit, woqld phuse to be 
transferred from that service to which they have heen 
always accustomed, to one of which they have littleexpev 
rience, and that experience not always of a .epneiliatory 
kind.. To place the officers of the Indian army wholly 
under that authority of wliich tliey have hitherto com. 
plained, does not certainly appear to be the way to r,ender 
them easy. It might, on the contrary, lead to serious 
discontent ; ^and though the Court would be far from 
countenancing tiiat spirit among their officers^ or yielding, 
to any irregular exertion of it, yet it must .hesaiu, outhe 
other hand, that those officers are a body of mem who 
have deserved too well of the Company atiq their country, 
to have real causes of discontent; and.that it would be 
impolitic to adopt any system, likely . to generate such 
causes, either among them or the men they command. ■ 
With /egard to the other reason assigned for the pro- 
posed cliange, the Court beg leave to observe, in the first 

E lace, that they do not perceive the necessary connection 
etween the inconvOnieiice which is alleged, .and the 
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swg^ii^ for. it ; i^pce;* if U were tree tbAtl 
qoestk>i\i9r,r^p)pfj*ibHity invfingland, respecting this iipi 
poiotni^Qt-qfr^mm^ i>naer an'obscuHiy 

«Q4.pncertui|ityidetr<a)enul. the. public seri^, 'it doet 
QOt aPP^kr to.fi^ioHr that the Indiaii afin^.^O^g^bt ^td be 
■ tci^fferred 'to thpKiqg, to remedy this dcned^^^ in 

the boihble appiebbiision of the C6urt> iio ob^rity hehgi 
over i^t mi'estioQ. ' The appoint'meiit of Comdiaibder^a- 
Chief of Kite's .forhee there rests with 
aud tbe.p|ncer cb^ith^ bim will, by virtue of bid'coiii- 
nission, ^peraily' coaqfoipnd fbe ipdtnpanyV army on 
service. llie <appointpienVpf Cominaoders^in-Chref for 
the.Compbpy’e army is placed, "'by law, iii the first in. 
isanc^ in the Court of Direptoi^' but' with a powef vested 
ip^is jd^esty to annul sucn ap^intineitts. ' TIuS neces. 
illiri^ points to . an agreement between His Majesty’s 
C^vemment and the Court of Directors, "in respect to 
thow appointments, and the Court are not aware, that 
they have, on any. occasion,' used the share of power left 
to them by this arrangement, for the exercise of which' 
they feel. that , they are responsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must, at the same time, humbly 
express their opinion, that the law', as it now stands, ik 
wisely conceived, since it does not halve the responsibility, 
biit. double it, making both His Majesty’s Government 
and the Court of Directors fully answerable for the ap. 
pointinent of the Company’s Comnrianders-in4!:!hief and 
if it should still be said, that, in point of fact, the selec. 
tion of a Commander-in-Chief for His Majesty’s forcOs 
may be rendered difficult, by reluctance, on the part of 
the Court, to accept of .the same officer for the command 
of the Company’s amiyi it may be justly replied, that 
they make, q sacrifice, tp the public interest, in agreeing 
that the Commaiiders-in-Chief of His Majesty’s shall also 
be the Company’s aiid; when he is uot Only .to command 
their army, but expects to be made, a Member of ‘their 
civil, and political Oovernnient, it cannot be deemed 
unreasonable, that they, should possess the right of Satis- 
fying, themselves as i^Q his compeuncy ' for filling those 
higb ..offices ; neither is, it, as they think, ^ to be^shewn 
from, theoretical reasoning, or by an Rpp^ftd'fitoi$,^tlBit 
the service will suffer, or has suffefed, ov^ thOir 
ef'thisyight. . ' . "'Ti.'''' 

But the stroogiNt objections .pT tBi^ Cohit‘ib*j thtf^f*h"V 
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posed' transfer arise from political cotisidi^ati^^ ^ 
conceive the continuance of the Indian army in the hiirldi 
of the Company to be essential to the adtiiintstratlonf of 
the civile financial, and political affairs of British 
according to the present system. The Company's G(U 
verninent has hitherto been respected, both by its owb 
subjects and foreign powers, because it possessed a;grea^ 
military force. Organizing this force, fnl^rgtog or 
reducing it at pleasure, appointing its officers, rewardfhjg 
merit, punishing the unworthy, providing for the 
fortable retirement of the veteran soldier and officer,' 
and, in short, exercising alt the functions of a governing 
power over a very numerous body of men of high military 
spirit, it has possessed all the respectability and tho 
benefit of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon^ 
the Members of the civil Government and the body of 
civil servants as belonging to the same master with 
themselves, and as the first order in the state, they have 
paid a willing obedience to their authority, and have 
thereby upheld their internal administration and their 
consequence abroad. The irrtroduction of certain King^s 
regiments has been understood, as it was intended., to be 
merely in support. of the public interest under the exisls^ 
ing system ; but if the Company were to be divested of 
the whole of their military force and power ; if they were^ 
to be no longer masters of a single regiment, no longer , 
capable of entertaining any soldiers nor of giving one 
subaltern^s commission ; if the immense body men, who 
have so long looked up to them, w'cre to be transferred 
from them, the people must consider their power as 
fallen and drawing ra|iidly to a close. Continuing still to 
their Governments a general control over the omplo}"- 
inent of the army, and to their civil servants the internal 
administration of their affairs, would give the people no 
assurance to the contrary. Those servants, in the dis- 
charge oV their different functions of judges, magistrates, 
collectors, could not expect the same respect and support, 
either from public opinion or the attachment of the native 
troops, as when all looked to the same head for protec. 
tion, patronage, and reward. Indeed, to make so wide 
a separation the. military from the civil power; to take 

away the organization, the interior regulation, and with 
thc^, the patronage of the army, from the local Govern- 
meat ; to place ail those powers in the hands of the 
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.Coinmander«in*Chicf, subject only, in the exercise of 
them, to an authority at the distance of half the globe, 
ivould throw the means and the temptation of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the scale of the military depavtment, 
which, constituted by His Majesty, might easily be led to 
slight the civil servants of a meaner master, and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it 
has been usual to consider the military power, and those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they see, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civil and political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in short, 
lowered and over-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess the authority 
necessary for the proper administration of the allairs of 
that great empire; and it might then bo conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

' But this is not the only way in which the measure in 
question appears to the Court to be pregnant with danger. 
It proposes to place in the entire disposal of the Crown, 
a regular army, amounting to one hundred and forty 
tboulsand men, commanded by above three tl)6usand 
European officers, having a great variety of places of 
honor and emolument ; and all the vast patronage attach- 
ing to such an army (saving the nomination of cadets) 
would, mediately or iuimediatoly, be under the influence 
or control of some of the Members of His Majesty’s 
Government. This would be a signal departure from the 
spirit and letter of the Acts of 1784 and 1793, a pVo- 
tessed principle of wbicli was, that the Indian patronage, 
civil and military, should be kept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants of the Crown. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a j3i\>pi)hh‘.ion so momentous; but 
they beg leave, with the uc iiost deference, to state, that 
they would deem it a dereh...tton of their duty, to which 
no consideration could indnev llicm to submit, to recoin- 
incmd any measure of this description to ilie adopliori of 
their constituents; Knowing however, Sir, your concern 
for the proiiiotion of the public interest, a concern which 
wc hav^e frecjueiUly witness(\l, the Court still flatter them- 
selves, that the consideration of the renewal of the Cotn- 
nany’^s Cha**ter, a measure whicli they believe to be for 
the interest the nation as. Well as bf the Company, will' 
go on without your iurdsting on this ‘pfQj)OsitloiJ,"or^ arijt 
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further on the other which hcas been above discussed, tbaa 
may be really compatible with the preservation of tb# 
present Indian system. 

We have the Iionor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

fSiifiiedJ Kdward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Diindas, 

&o. &c. &c. 


M a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 28th February 1809. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported to the 
Committee, that in consequence of an invitation from the 
President of the Board of Commissioners, they had yes*, 
terday an interview with him, in which he discoursed 
w ith them on the present state of the negotiation for the 
renewal of tlie Company’s Cliarter. He inquired, Jn the 
first place, whether the Company would have occasion to 
apply to the Public for pecuniary aid in the course of the 
present year. To this inquiry the Chairman and Deputy 
answered, that from an estimate lately made up, of the 
Company’s receipts and payments, till the month of Ja« 
iiuary 1810, it appeared probable they might be able to 
do without any public assistance till that period ; but that 
this could not be positively affirmed by the Ciiairs without 
further and more certain investigation. Mr. Dundas then 
said, that if the Company were not under a necessity of 
coming to Parliament this session on the score of their 
finances, be thought it would be expedient to delay the 
agitation of the subject of the Charter in Parliament till 
next session, because the Committee of the House of 
Commons for inquiring into the state of the Company’s 
affairs, recently re-appointed, being about to examine 
into all the great branches of those attairs, which would 
necessarily engage the public attention on the renewal of 
the Charter, it would be expected by the House, that the 
reports of that Committee should be submitted to them, 
before the question of the renewal was brought forward, 
and from the number and weight of the subjects to bu 
investigated, it would be impracticable to report upon 
them^ soon enough to afford sufficient time to the Hous^ to 

F2 go 
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go through the consideration of them in the remainder oft 
die session : it was, therefore, Mr. Unndas^s opinion^ 
that it would be advisable to postpone the agitation of the 
question until next session ; but before he^ fixed his deter«» 
mination, he wisiicd to receive the seudiiients of the 
Chairs and the Committee of Correspondence on this im* 
portant point,, and those sentiments would probably in- 
fluence him in shaping his answer to the last letter of the 
Court, dated I3th January 1809, on the renewal of the 
Charter. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman beg leave 
to state, that they, in reply^ eXjiressed their opinion to 
be clearly in favor of proceeding wiilr the business of the 
Charter this session, if it should be practicable for the 
Committee of the Jdouse to make the requisite reports in 
due time. . . 

The Committee having deliberated on this communica-* 
tion, are of opinion, first, tlmt it will be necessary te^ 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
fiflances of the Company for the current year secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Company’s. 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
aes^on, evenif thoCompany should stand in need of no 
p^uniaty aid; but, thirdly, that if the Select Com- 
mittee cannot prepare their reports in due time, and His 
Majesty’s Miiiistci’s deem it proper to wait tiir next ses« 
sioi), the Court must, of course, acquiesce; yet -in the 
wish and hope, tliat if any circuinstances should occur in 
the coqrse of the present session, favorable to the agita- 
tion of the measure, it may still bo brought forward ; 
and if notin this session, as early as possible in the next 
to which end the Committee will be very ready to proceed 
with the President of the Board of Conimissiuiiers in tlie 
discussions already commenced* 


TLetter from the Chairman and Dewty Chair- 
man to tli£ Right Honorable Robert Dunpas. 

(Private.) 

Sir, Ed^Ulixdh Ucuscy 

From the conference the Ch^ra had the. hquor to boUL 
with you on the .13th of February,, dw Subject of 

renewal 
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renewal of the Company’s Charter^ we were given to 
imderstond, that aliliottgli His Majesty’s Ministers did not 
deem it expedient to bring that subject uiiddr the coiisi- 
deration of Parliament in tiie session . then preceding, ip 
might, in their opinion, be proper to prepare for the 
agitation of it in the next following one. 

We now, therefore, by the authority of the Committee 
of Correspondence, whom the Court of Direetors' have 
empowered to conduct the details of hego<^}ation on the 
snbject in question,' beg leave to state to you, Uiat, lO' 
their opinion, it ih desirable the discussion concerning^ 
the renewal of the Charter should be brought: on in the 
ensuing session, both On account of the general situa«' 
tion of Company's afiuirs, and also on account of the 
parti(5ui& pressure on their finances (arising chiefly from 
the transfer of certain sums of the Indian debt to Eng- 
land) which we have already had the honor to represent 
to you and to Lord Harrowby, and which renders neces*: 
sary such an application for public aid, as may, of itself, 
be expected to lead to a general consideration of the Com* 
pany’s affairs. 

We therefore take the liberty to propose, that the dis^ 
eussions between you and the. Court, on the subject of tbst 
Charter, be resumed, from the point at which they were 
left by the letter the Chairs addressed to you, under dat# 
the l^tb January last. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
fSigfiedJ Charles Grant, 
William Astell. 

The Rt« Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville / o///eCHAiRMANnn(/ DEPury Chair* 
MAN, dated the nth December ^ 1811. . 

Gentlemen, India Boards 1 1th December^ 1811. 

, Understanding from you, that it is the wish and 
opihion of the Court of Directors, that a proposition, 
sbouid be submitted to Parliament in the course of the. 
jBktt session^ for cominuitig to the East-India Company, 

for 
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for a further term, their privileges of exclusive trade and 
tijc government of the British territorial possessions n'l 
India ; it will be necessary, before I cun proceed with 
you to the discussio.) of that question in all its details, 
that certain preliujinary matter slioiild be again brought 
under your consideration. 

In a letter wliich I addros''’ed to the Chairman and 
Deputy Ciiairman, on 28th Dectunber 1808, tiie 
outlines of such a system, in regard to t!ie trade between 
this country and the Kast-Indics, were stated, as His 
Majesty’s Government at that time were willing to ])ro- 
poso to Parliament. In a reply to that I'.^ltcr, dated the 
I3tli January 1809, detailed reasons were urged, for 
the Court of Directors dccliiiing to advise thfpr coii- 
** stitiients to seek a renewal of their Charter, on "'con- 
** ditions v.liicli” (as asserted by the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman) ‘‘ would despoil it of all its solid ad- 

vantages, deprive the Company of their most valuable 
** privileges, and incapacitate them for performing for 
‘‘ thomscives and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 
** to them in tlie Indian system.” 

I do not feel it requisite, in this stage of the business, 
to enter upcKi a minute examination "of the arguments 
from which that conclusion was drawn. Many of them 
have reference to possible dangers, which might arise 
from a sy stem of trade wholly unrestricted ; against which 
dangers, liowever, it was cxjjressly admitted in my let- 
ter, that it would be essentially necessary to guard. ,A 
considerable poi tlon of their reasoning, also, would lead 
to the inference, as a general proposition, applicable to 
ail cases of foreign and distant trade, that a monopoly 
was more bencnciul to both countries than an unrestrained 
commerce ; and that tlic facilities intended to be afforded 
to private trade with India, by the Act of 1793, wero 
inexperiicnt and impolitic. There are several statements 
in the letter, in which I fully concur ; but it is unneces- 
sary to advert to tiieu: at present, because, if the Court 
of Directors adhere to the above-mentioned determina- 
tion, 1 cannot hold out to you the least expectation, that 
His Majesty’s Government wdll be disposed to depart 
from the proposal contained in my letter, or that they 
will concur in any application to Parlian:icnt,’f6r the 
cotitinuanoe of a system of trade, conducted under all 
the restraints now' imposed upon it, and for the per- 
manency 
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iinancncy of whicli tlje Court of Directors have so stre- 
nuously contencl(.*(). If they arc williny^, on tlic other 
iutncl, th:it ihe siilps as well as gooJs of private incr- 
ciitirns, may be admitted into the trade with India, under 
such restrictions as may be deemed necessary, I shall bo 
ready to discuss with you all the other details of the 
system. 

Tlicro arc t\vo jioints, however, of considerable im- 
portance, whirl! arc adverted to in the above-mentioneci 
letters, anti on wliicli it may be advisable that I should 
lo you shortly what occurs to me. 

'flic 1 irst relates to the transfer of the Company's army 
to the Crown ; a measure which has been frciiuently 
siifrgostcd by persons intimately acquainted with the mi-, 
litary concerns of the Company, and whose opinions 
are entitled to irreat consideration. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to admit, that several weighty olycctions to 
such a change are stated in the letter of the 13th Ja- 
unary Kvents which iiave since occurred must, 

also, have! an in/liuMice in deciding this question, and may 
possibly suggest t!ic expediency of adopting other mea- 
sures for promoting tiic discipline and clficicncy of the 
army in India. Further discussion on this subject may 
be deferred till a future opportunity, and aijy arranger 
ments which may be deemed proper can be carried into 
cllect, without liaving recourse to special legislative 
enactments. 

The other point to which I allude, is the proposition for 
enabling the Company to meet the heavy demands which 
were then expected, and which, to a certain extent, have 
since come upon them, by the transfer of their Indian 
debt to this country. All uncertainty, as to the possible 
amount of those demands, is now removed ; and. the pe- 
riod, I slionld hope, is arrived, to which, during some 
years, we have looked forward with anxiety, for provi- 
ding out of the Company’s own resources, without any 
pecuniary aid from the Public, the means of enabling 
tlicm to satisfy ail the claims of their Indian creditors. 
The sanction of Parliament will probably be n cessary 
for carrying into effect any arrangement for that pur- 
pose ; and if the Court of Directors arc willing that these 
di^ussions, on the renewal of tlic Charter, shall proceed, 
insofar as relates to^ the question of tlje trade, on the 
principle to which I have adverted, I shall be ready to 

receive 
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receive from j’^ou any suggestions you may have fb offer 
on the subject of the debt, and on the mode by which 
you propose that funds for its liquidation shall be pi^- 
vidod. 

I havethe honor to be, Gentlemen^ 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

; ( Signed ) Melville. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the EastJudia'CompAny. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville. 

My Lord, EasUlniia ffouse^ 4eih March 1812. 

We duly received and laid before the Court of Di* 
rectors your Lordship's letter of the 17th of December last. 
We trust that the ^reat importance of the matter con- 
tained in it will explain, in a satisfactory manner, to your 
|Lordship arid to His Majesty's Governtnent, why an an- 
swer has not been pi'epared at an earlier period. 

By that letter we think it is to be understood, that His 
Majesty's Ministers have made up their minds, not to 
hold out to the East-tndia Company an expectation of 
their being disposed to Concur in an offer to Parliament 
of any proposition for the continuance of the present 
system of trade with India, at the close of the term 
limited by the Act of 1793, which is now nearly expiring, 
without a previous consent, on the part of the East-India 
Company, as the basis of such concurrence, that the 
trade with India shall Lc extended to the ships, as well at 
goods of private merchants, under such restrictions as 
may be deemed necessary: but that His Majesty's Minis- 
ters are of opinion, wicli respect to the subject of thb 
Indian army, that the idea which w^as held out in your 
Lordship's letter 6f the 2'^th December 1808, relative to 
the transfer of the Company's army to the Crmvn, will 
not be contended for; and tiiat^ upon ^hese munds of 
understanding, your Lordship wrll be prepareiftb ibeeive 
from the Court of Directors any suggestions which they 
may have to offer on the subject of the Compands debt, 
and upon the fxiode by which the Cbuft proposb tnatTuiidfi 
fur its liquidation should be provided. 

From 
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'EroBi: tbe ter^s in. which the. Qt^.propnsitip^ t;esp.vcj;« 
jin^.tbe trade with India, has been brpqgbt .(6 tbe 
c^the Court, they .conceive that it is. intended, bii i(h<^ 
]»rt of His Majesty’s Government, to preclude'th^C^'tlirt 
ironi any further agitation pf a, qaest^n. already so' fulty 
discussed..^ Tjat.Couirtj, indeed., considering 

^is.as the obvious. ijgtar|>retation ofybuf Lordship’s letter^ 
respecting a point 'ttpqit whicli,, perhaps, i|...Q)ight 4)e Mt 
of tbeic power to bder any argapi,eht»> n^'ephtainea trt 
the letter of the Chairs to ybarLbrd^lp, of the i3th of 
January 1809. 

, Whatever, qpinioti^ .thprefpre, ^be. n^t experience and 
daily observation pf tBe Cd'dr^.. nthy' hive ^bstly' Inditb^ 
them to fbrnt upon tys 'iitibjeM) brlbiwever ihcbhfHa^er^ 
tible they may believe many of the arguments: to bc^'hhat 
are made.aseof.ia the. lertOF;. of. <tbe- Chairs to your Lord' 
ship,, to which they have referred, they think U their duty 
to state, that if this alteration he made bn indispOiisabU 
.condition, on the part . of £fis Majesty’s Ministers, of tlwir 
proposing to Parliament the renewal of the Cbm|iahy*!i 
privileges, the Court lyill, though. r.ei4ct.ant]|y^ . 
measure to the consideration of , the 'PtbpoCtors.^v^^^ 
wiioip-alone the’powcr'rcs.tsof.coipsenfihg tp’ such a 
rliimental chahge.jh. the con|tjitu£.ion of the Coiiipajiiy;'^a£ 
ihey .inust,. at the same tim^ beg leavc^ 'in the .inost hne* 
ouivocal oianiier to declare'the.if |;pnvictibn, that thpu^ 
.this alteration may, at^ pVohaWy >vill, be .auehdbd with 
Aiauy serious iuconveniences'^ta4bd, whole frame of that 
(^l^erninent, wliicli, whatever opinipu. may hate bech 
'dornaed of its imperfections,^ has, peypud al) dispute,,ac* 
.iquirqd and maintained for. 'Great. .Britain a parampuiy, 
.ar^ almost undisputed .sovereignty, in. the East, it . witj not 

J pvc, to the nation those commercial .advantages,' ivhich It 
j^beeptlic habit, of maiiy of the cbmmerci.^,int'erest3.pf 
ahls Couiitey. to cpntemplatc. .■ 

, The *Cpurt,: however,' hope H will/bh tindbi'stbbd by 
your 'iiordshipi tbat .thcy havo entpria^,ed this pinion, 
not uppp narrpiy, and' now, jusdy .^^''plbdcd gtOuiid* 
•which sorry, to Me h«s1>cen by your 

irnd^iq? thktthe *CqmpaqyJ»aTe‘ey6y cppsidef^^^ 

amonopply tp.be .pipre beneficial in. ail caseii of 
ff, unrfsirqiwdi^nierec** but 

jappo tjie j:pi)yidMd4iF**h which. tliey. hare .becii impressed-, 
i. ; ■' ■ o" . t}iat 
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that an exclusii'e trade with India is the only one teslljr 
iippHcable to the maintenance of the pbblic interests With 
thiit country, interwoven as that trade is with the very 
frame and integrity of those possessions, arid resting, as 
it does, upon many highly important Considerations, 
which are, in no wise, applicable to other commercial 
cittabiishments. 

In support of these opinions, tbC Court beg leave to 
enclose abstract copies of the Accounts (A and £), which 
have been called for, and laid before the Committee of tim 
Honorable House of Commons upon East'India Affairs, 
established ici 1808, and continued, to the present time, 
which they imagine will afibrd a fair representation of the 
trade in bullion and in goods carried on with Indian as 
well by individuals as by foreign nations ; and these ac- 
counts will, they trust, esttiblisb, in a conclusive manner, 
the correctness of the sentiments entertained by the Court 
respecting this trade. 

' In communicating, howere.*, those sentiments of reluc- 
tancci by which the determination of the Court to submit 
the proposition in question to the Proprietors ofEast-India 
Stock is accompanied, the Court hope it will be clearly 
nnderstood, that this determination arises from a pre- 
sumption, that such.military powers as are now vested- in 
the Company will be left unimpaired, which can alone iu- 
duce them to entertain an expectation of their bein^ able, 
in a manrier satisfactory, either for the Company or the 
Public, to perform the part which has hitherto been ax- 
signed to the Company in the Government of a distant 
empi>'e ; and also, that such regulations will be adopted, 
as will prevent the highly dangerous intercourse' of Eu- 
ropeans with the East ; and that such arrangementsWill 
be made, in respect to pecuniary matters, as will 
enable -the Company to meet with confidence the pre^nt 
state of their afrairs. The Court also hope, thatiri^he 
extension' 'of the trade which the Company now-etljoy, 
His Majestys Miriister-s have not had in view -the hUEaird*- 
ous experiauint of dispersing, ove^ all the ports of Eng- 
land arid IfClatid, a trade now brought, with so much ad- 
vantage, botb ' tb the Company and the- Pabltc,>tO the 
single port tif London! ' ;-'r ' - 

If the private' intercourse with Iriilia sheuld, 'nv^We, 
be extended, it may naturally be espbctei^thw^poivihe 

* jctnrn 
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return- of peace, a number of British seapiea. will, be 
, thrown out. of employ ; and the Court are apprebenelEe 
that such an intercourse, carried on through the medium 
Indian ships and Indian sailors, relaxing as it wpuld dp 
the. spirit of the navigation laws, which have always been 
^considered to be the ba«s of the marittme strength of 
country^ may be viewed by the nation with extreoM.alarai, 
and .will probably give rise to^many disorders. The Com* 
.pany’s papers and offices might furnish material informa- 
.tion, by which the relation of the Indian trade . with ^ 
navigation system' could be appreciated, and the Coint, 
,if it should be tliouglit likely to be of ^^lic ndUiyA .am 
ready to have that information ' collected;;' but without 
such call, and without pressing their reasons at leii|^, 
either upon your .Lordship. or the other Members of Jfiis 
Majesty’s Government, they will content them^lvea with 
the declaration they liave already mado of . their opinion 
upon this subject. 

The Court arc desirous of taking this opportunity to 
oiler some remarks, and to answer, in a cursory manner, 
part of those public accusations, which have been sq assi* 
duously urged against the £ast<.lndia Coinpany>.and against 
the further continuance of a system, which, they hqpe, 
will appear to rest, not upon the grounds of individual 
interest, but upon the firm basis of; national advantage. 

Whatever opinions the Court may deliver, upon a sub* 
lectin which they arc manifestly interested, will doubtless 
oe received with circumspection; but tlie Court think, 
that they may be allowed, and. with, justice upon the pre* 
sent occasion, to assert, that the leading disposition of 
their minds is, to preserve the empire obtained in India to 
'the parent state. 

The first, and., the most prominent of the charges, 
which have, at: various times, been brought against the 
Gomfiany, is the repeated calls which they are aecused of 
having’made.upon the public, for mnnoyror the prosecu- 
lioR of ruinous concerns ; as if tlicy had' dissipated large 
sums in useless apd improvident underta^gS" . Upon 
this head, it: may .be sufficient for . the, jppqrttqq’oserve, 
.that.tbetr, :COmmercial. affairs (apd-to- those alone -was the 
Company’s management' restricted).. have been invariably 
mteimd with tu.gces$, as they are. prepared to shew, if 
xhe .prooC ahQitld'lm. .called for ; and that these advantages 

c 2 hare 
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•htivQ l>epn ;$uiiiciput to allow of a; moderate divideiKflA 
.tbc Proprietors of East-'lndia Stock. Over and above this 
.dividend, a surplus sum has been applied, arising from 
jlhis source, towards the extension of that territory, the 
acquisition of which has been under the immediate direc- 
tion of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

. But the Court are persuaded, that the m^piitude of the 
affairs which the Company have had to managci^ bos been 
little known and little attended to, otherwise it would, at 
once, have been seen, that one of the principal difficulties 
with which the Company have had to contend, is a 
capital, not in any respect equal to the great extent, va- 
riety, and importance of those affairs. 

, The disbiirst-ment of the Company upon 

.the single article of commerce in goods and 

wares, fkc. or of articles .necessary for its 

management, a disbursement of sums going ^ 

from., and returning to the Company, from 

one moment to another, was, at the close of 

tlte year 1811, not less than about ...... ^i4,8n,67$ 

■ To thismust..bc added, the amount of ad- 
vances in India and at home, for stores of , 
various kinds, applicable to the purposes of ' 

Government, and in constant use for mili- 
tary equipments, &c. ; of cash, arms, &c. ; ^ 

anil of debts due to the Company from va- ' 
rious states and princes, &c . ; and other ' 
articles, making, at the close of the Indian * 

ye.ar 18 10, about 21 ,282,279 

If to these .sums be subjoined the absolute 
expenditure made by the Company, for the 
acquirement of a territory, witlt forts, am- ' 

mirnitiotv &c. aud the actual purchase of 
many factories and territories, building of 
du^ks,. purchase of forests, &c. including a 
considorable sum which lias been paid by 
them, at yariotts times, to tlie Public, or t 

disbursed for. expeditions, and the mainte- 
nance of captures afterwards surrendered up ' 

to thfe. enemy, 15,052,170 

They form altogether an aggregate 

v:A^gregfM 
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disburseoieDts brought forward ^51jild^2^^7 
The capital of the Company is 
In money advanced by the ad- ' 

venturers, about jC7,78O,O0O • 

And they receive from the aid 
of bonds at home 7,000,000. 

And from other contingent 
credits,athcme and abroad, . . . ; 

about - 7,787,953 ‘ 

Together 22,567,953 

Leaving a balance of • • w ^ ^028^614, 174 

Cmistituting, at this moment, a permanent debt in India 
and in Europe. (See C.) 

This aggregate of #£’51,182,127, a part of which siitn 
only has been employed upon the territorial acqiiisitionf 
of the Company, forms an outlay, beyond the capital of 
the Company, of so largo an amount, as to make it 
more matter of wonder, how the Company have hitherto 
been able to carry on the concern at all, tfian to render it 
extraordinary that they should have beeir consttarned^ 
respectfully and at various times, to represent the urgency’ 
of their affairs, and to press upon the Public for the 
mere return of those sums, which had been fairly expend- 
ed by the Com|»any abroad for the public service ; a 
return which has never yet been granted to the Company, 
to the extent to which, injustice, it ought to have reaenv 
ed. In every w ar which has taken place since the Com- 
pany became possessed of t lie territorial acquisitions, large 
sums of money have been expended in capturing the 
settlements of the French, Dutch, and Danes, and heavy 
expenses incurred in keeping the same, till ihe political 
views of tl)c P^ihlic occasioned these settlements to be 
restored^ in return for other objects, in which th^ Coitv 
pany hacl no particular interest. The Company have also 
been coinpclled to pay part of the expense of: Capturing 
and mciintaining an island, afterwards reserved for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the Crown v to disburse a considerable 
sum for a force, of which the Public have derived all 
the benefit at home ; and even to contribute to the Egy[^- 
tian* expedition, the whole of which ^expenses the. Com- 
pany havcalways thought ought to have fallen upon the 
States . ^ 
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. ThiS' large and necessary outlay, in fact, now . coostr* 
tntes the source of the Company’s embarrassments. A 
considerable part of the money raised in India upon.pe^ 
nodical loans, to meet this outlay, has (as your Lordship 
weil knows) by the terms of these loans,... which made 
them payable, if required, in England, and in consequence 
t>£ a general reduction of interest from eight to. six pec 
eetit., been at once thrown upon the Company for imme* 
diate payment in Europe ; - a sum. which, .without the aid 
of Parliament, it. iadrapossible for the Company to dis« 
charge. • ^ • 

- Of this large, expenditure, sanctioned, and in many 
eases specifically directed by the Ministers of the Crown, 
it may with justice be asked, what part has been incurred 
for the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company ? 
—tit is evident, that the whole concern has been begun 
and continued by private exertions alone ; nor have the 
Proprietors received, by any means, an adequate recom* 
pence for those exertions; they have scarcely derived 
snore benefit than the common interest of money. And 
if India be an object of regard to the world, the Com* 
pany may. have the satisfaction of tbiuking, that they, 
at their own risk and exjTense, have rescued it from 
contending Nations, and may clmm the merit of having 
laid it at'the feet of their country ; acquired and pre* 
served, it is true, at a great pecuniary expense, and by 
such abilities and such exertions, both civil and military, 
as not only to reflect the highest credit upon the 
India Company, but also to raise, as the. page of history 
■will testify, the national character. They venture to 
hope, that when all the great political, relations of ithis 
acquisition are considered, the price psiid for it will not 
be deented as . out of pr.of«ortion to its intrinsic value. 

The wisdom of Parliament will, the C.'ourt make ne 
doubt, bo apptied to preserve wbathtis b(>cii so acquired, 
and finally do justice to those, .at whose, risk it has been 
obtained t and not be induced .to .barter positive,, and 
very large immediate advantages, < against, speculative 
iKrtions and theoretical plans. 

In the second place, it has been often urged, that the 
Company have ..beeo favoured, (luring these .exertions, 
with an exclusive trade, and titat tlie natiotv has. thereby 
lost an opportunity of extending their commercial eitfer* 
prices over a large quarter of tlu> globe.: It is true, (hat 

the 
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%be Company have been favoured * with tbr$ exeluiive 
trade ; but it may fairly be asked, would India have 
belonged to Great Britain if this exclusive trade bad not 
existed ? That this trade would iiave been of greatet 
magnitude in the hands of individuals, ia yet a mattot 
that remains to be proved : bjt it is obvious,- that dulling 
part of the above period, from tlie year 1768 td 
ldi2, the Public have received, in direct contributtOn'ii 
from the Company, a sum not falling short of 
as will appear, by the accoinpanying Account (D). 

With respect to the immediate produce of thistVaite 
to the Public, the Court believe it wiU bear a comparison 
with that arising from any other distant potssession; ft 
produced last year to the Public the large sum of 
«£’4,2ri,425 (K), vTZ. in customs ;a£759, 595, and in e^xetsd 
•£3,453,830; uiid though this return to the Public be 
larger, as the Court have reason to think, in Yespeet 
to the capital employed, than the return from any otlier 
trade, it has, at the same time, been collected with a 
facility unknown to other concerns ; an advantage which 
has been obtained, parily by the progressive enactment 
of regulations the fruit of many years experience, and 
partly by the concentration of the trade in a single port, 
and the pi*cvcntion of smuggling, which has been tlie 
consequence of it. 

But what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence of the East-India Company is, that the whole 
of these returns have been brought into the exchequer cf 
the Public, without the Public having been called upon 
for any direct contribution for the preservation of the 
source from whence they have had their rise, whilst |the 
perSsessions of the Crown, in every quarter of the globe, 
have drawn from them a considerable sum for their sup. 
port in troops. What has been saved to the State has 
thus, the Court conceive, been gained by the Public, 
dud would amount, as the Court are satisfied, in only 
twenty years, to a sum of a very great magnttud4if. 
From the Navy, indeed, the EasNiirdia Company have 
received important assistance; but such assistance, it 
must be recollected, has been affordeti to them only in 
common with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects. 

That the trade of the Com]>any has been highly bene^ 
ficial tdr the 'Public, in aifording a nursery for seamen 'in 
time of War, and employment for them in tiuio of peace*, 

and 
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0nd that the CoiPP^y's maritime servite has contributed 
materiany toir^rds those benefits, cannot, the Court 
apprehend, be doubted ; nor that the fortunes of indivi- 
duals^ .acquired either in the service of the Company, or 
by? their industry and exertions under the Company’s 
protection, 4 iave gradually contributed to the accumula- 
tion of that public stock of national wealth,, which has 
enabled this country to stand, almost alone, againiA; tho 
united exertions of nearly all Europe. 

Having offered these cursory observations upon matters 
of such obvious importance,* we are directed by the 
Court to state, that as the pecuniary arrangements neces- 
sary for the support of the Company cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, l>e made the subject of correspondence, 
they beg to refer these points, as well as all those of 
inferior detail, of iwhich there are a great many, to a 
personal conference between your Lordship and the De- 
putation of the Court, which had the honor to wait on 
your Lordship this morning. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient hutphle ^rvants, 
Jacob BosANtiuET, 
Hugh Imglis, 

TbcBt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter J)vm the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville Chairman awe/ Deputy CaAnt- 

MAN. 

Gentlemen, India Boards 2Ut March 

I have delayed answc! ing your letter of the 4th instant 
(received the 6tb) until I could transmit to you, at the same 
time, replies tp the several pr">po«|tions brought forward by 
the Deputation of the Court of Directors, at our conference 
Qii the 4th instant. 

In submitting to you these observations, however, I heg 
to he distinctly understood, as conveying to ybu only tte 
presto fjentiments of His Majesty’s Government on the 
cevml points 10 which the propositions relate. PoMIc dis^- 
cussion pn such ap important questiopy may: possiUy prodtK^e 
an alteration of opinion on some of the details and thoiigb 
the subject has been fully considered, it may bc^jda^tned n^ 

cessary, 



cwfi^i, in 

on -xoinn point^.iVgvMl 

iS)^, ufen^ of |f» ' 

ihiwr poa pur ^e,. froiw vaj 
Quttetl to Pai^)i{tQ^E|t; wnniMli 

panj their privilege*' ejalnsiv^ ^ ^ v . t -t'iyii, 

ii»g. It » pnhfcpewilp^ t? ^ W tSilS! 





*iav ^»v.v ^w» •fyj '-• • • '■> # ''k'l-i^.^ 

so ftr Wl#x^r |do»t 


cliamB. to be'^]j?6av€]^ 


that aqt fa^ve npi bccai^^fa0rk:ht^1^^ 

either of this toumry or Tlirey Hsivc the 

source of constant dispute, 

heavy expense upon the Company, 

Public any adequate benefit fropn jiucb a &Cfince* Xpu Avitt 
do me the justice to rccollecti^. that in. att out A^usHOtts on 
this subject, both recently and pn .former occii'sinns,: the m- 
tnission of the. ships o£ merebinti in 'this county into the 
trade of India, in ccfocnfrepcp ,a?ith ^sc 
has never been ergod at 4 niaOTfe, from whicHISlIcn 
diate benefit wouW, in my opinion, be derived, either to the 
country or to the indivitfeSfiH Vvho mig;ht embark in the 
spccolacion'; and 1 ccnamlyvftsn no^ putwjde!^^ 

apprebinsion, that- at least pn fhc fifst of>ehitij; of uic ^^9 
the pubhe expectation, Bi to tllA British temtoncs ill Ti^ 
afiotding any considerable outlet for British manufaclllrea,^^^ 
yood the amount of our preienit eseb^rts, y be d»|^p|^!nt^ 
ed«^,Oivthat adinj^fon, howvcT,-, ^ 
gilding againat tte* uipresthiioed ime^courfo^of^^ro^^ 

msririi nf fhtf CoMOanV* , br.of\^|bfe Batiye 
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ofrihe^Corop&ay^i Chaner^ *the.Coiiit.^ not Bfpar-tfyh^vt 
'sutceodod/in^ieMaMuht^g the propontioKi that any detriment 
-wiHisriKito die jnibtic iiueresv^either in this couittry. o^in 
India, or'ulriniaielyevui to interest o£<tbe ,Coippaay 
iliuntetves,:-iroin the introduction of private .adventurers, 
df die Company^ carry on their trade, more expensii^y and 
le» activity and indostry than private indit^als, it.ia 
tii^st to the 'country,' as urdl as to theinhabitantt of ^tisb 
India,' that the exclusive monopoly should he continued t and 
dn'^Kh ja state' of ihin^, , the trade is more likely to he ad. 
vait^eoos to the: country, and bctieftcial to the individuals in 
^eir baiidsi’ than 'ini dioM of thoGompany : but if thelat- 
l:eEtsUailecnKhKtdt with skill and eiaterprize,^ and with due 
'Sn^'imreinktiag^ attention to economy, the extent of their 
cckpital, end ^ superior facilities which they roust continue 
hh^possm^ 'Of providing their investment in India at the 
cheapest rater vvill undoubtedly afford diem the- means of suc-< 
?ccssm rivalship widi all other competitors. 

< In adverting, in your letter of die 4th instant, totbestatc- 
mpnt containMiomine :af die. 17th December, on the pro- 
posed transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, .you 
do nota|Mar;<a: have understood accurately the purport of 
e^^suggesdon. I entertsaned no doubt, as to the expediency 
or continuing to the Company’s Governments in India. ^ie 
supremacy of their military, as well as civil authority : but 
though various regulations may possibly he necessary, witli a 
view to promote the discipline and efficiency of the army in 
In^,^ I ^m.not.eware, that any legislative enactments ate 
iei)uis1fe,' ejcc^fas to the * amount of force wh?(|h ffii 
jesty ih)iy be ethjidvi^dW to mtentain in. Indian at the expen>e 
of die Company, and '^thaps also . some provisions, in re. 
':fard pi tbe.rdtfive powers of die fioard of' Commissioners 
'.and the Comt’of .Dir^fors. * 

|n yow pf; the 14th ittf^t, you advert lo the ^ucs- 
'titm astpf bpw.^jitmay be expedient* to .^ipit ihto thc.^ade 
with tlds ships built in India and mknncd vriih In* 

dian seamen. This is undouhtedly.Ae jmponant conadera' 
tion, as it involves in it, to a' C4ft4iQ .extenc,^a . departure 
from the principles on which ..dstt^UAvii^tioi^, ayf^tt^ .yf t^s 
country has hitherto been copduatfdr-f ^r>.as tl^ ^^t- 
India Company is concernedf^Jtfyy^ pr^oll^ly.,^ qnn;ipary 
to leave the matter on its prnspi^;^i)ii^« ^jng-t^ con- 
tinuance of the war; but if jtjpde ;yyit|^;4pdia 

opened to all British sirips, in ihc imini^r;alri^ 4 yt 8 <>j|lE>f$d nqt, 

‘ ; ', ■•'* ' ihere 
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there seemi to be no sufficient leason' ibv breaking In 
the system of oitr navigadoo Jaws* 1^ permitting 'any odicr 
than British ships, with a due proportion eS Btinsb aeaineir* 
to import colonial produce into the Untied Kmgduin.> - .1 

I have not thought it requisite, in tbisiletter* totrooUe 
you with any observations on seveial points adverted to in 
your’sof the 4 th instant, whudt are 'also noticed in theenik 
closed paper of hints a^ of replies to theseveial'propp^ 
tions. 1 shall' aboain, also, ffim any remailts on thecat* 
eolations detailed in your Jettdr,* and which' are introduced 
more nith the view,' ns' 1 cobceive, to vimficace the 'Uooir 
pany in thmr past management of dieeatdusivn ttadevo India 
and die government ot their ttrtitorial poissasions/ than to 
any practical results to W-derived from' ytw statement, in 
relation to the matters at present in disewsskm between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Conit of DJrecjbws. The 
Committee of the House of Commons do Ea^Ii^ Al^ 
fairs have already submitted to the Hoiibe detailed statemems 
on that part of the sulyect, and in any hirther reports which 
they may present they will probably complete the invescigSK 
tion. lam. Gentlemen, " 

Your most obedient bumble Servant, . 
(Sigtted)> McifVlUB* 

To the Chairman and Deputy Cliairman ‘ ^ ‘ ' 
of the East-India Company. ’ > 


Hikts suhfuitted to the Lord Melville's 
^nsideration qf the servatiqds on the 
Hott, Lor 9 Mel- 


iiMvn.LB hsf the Dsputa* 
Tiojt qf^ the Court qf 
Directors, the qik 
Marfh, I^IS. . 

That the lenewal of the 
ChandT shall probeed upon 
the baMb'bf th^det^of VJV9, 
and that no greater mften-t ' 
sion'of- the trade ahah'W' 
grart^tdtban wbat Who aii^>> 
lowkt by-tbaftAetj blit the 
Dcputatidif drb ready to' real 
’ commend 


Hints submitted to his 
Consideration bjf the 
I'DiPb^ATioK ' ^ the 
■'CodRT qf p^RSCTdas, 


H S lit, 
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EA$T«iitmA ccuunramutKcs 
Ifints. Ob$trv^ms. 

coi|wni4 Ae tb« Court of 
D(re<4icKMiua«d oltinatdy to 
the Coort <rf Prmwiotoni, to 
admit snob QiodiilCAtNtwi «» 
lOity ho deemed neoeiearjr \m 
gwegrooier facUtMootfr Ibo 
pii^to traden 

Ut. Nofirttisbhr Indwt let, Sd^ add Sd.' Jt 


in.GnroMtoCbbMx 

8ii« No 3ritisb siibjeet to 
bo iptiniuod to reside in 
Clans, without the Comiw. 
nji'oUeeiiee. 

ad* Nogoedkythegrestth 
or groduee of Ciune» to he 
imported sitto »iiy*ef the 
ports ot the Uoitm King* 
dom, except bgr the 
India Com^y. 


dutiei.m IndNt npottBnm 
sul^Mts, and the auhiedte of 
foreign nations, to be con* 
tinned to the Company,upoQ 
the footing on which it at 
present exists; and the same 
jrawer, with respect to Bri- 
tish subjeetsyto be extended 
to tb* districts sriddn the 
joriidiation of ihheearta>of 
Cbleutm* A|adfes,*jBoeiibsyy 
and Pruiuc of 'Wdlea^slamb 
5 tb. Saltpetre Do be con- 
ridered as* a pcdtdMl article, 
and to be confined excla* 
•ttrdy to the Company. 


view to Uie security of the 
peesnue and to other olyects 
oennoeted wid) the trade to 
Cbiq^, to leave it on its pre- 
sefi«^oetU)g,mtdtngiiiard,by 
pkopet rcgttlatiens, i^inm 
any encroachment on that 
hKancb of the Co«tpnny*s 
enfllndW' privUt^t 
I Och. This proposition 
ought to be acceded to; with 
the resenratioa, bawever, 
that the Governments in In- 
dia ought to be restricted 
from imposing new duties, 
without the previous sanc- 
tion of the authorities in 
England. 


5ifa. The Company are 
understood to have, in some 
degrcrit'hhepMrerof regu- 
Utmg timlBtorBal trade of 
seltpeirer m todhtt it ap*. 
peai^thesefhi<r,tobeiscaree-. * 
ly Meenmfy 40. impose uey 
Othert lesi wctioBs cm the wc- 
nariateit of sa tij^ etr e from * 
India, than such m may be 
deemed 
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deemed' jtx|ictii«Ht for 
ttcai <i%|eet8y )Hi|>eau(Uy "i& 
nmeeTiiMiM ''1 . • 

€th. Tbe whole of the Iiu Ctii* TtM'sdd^^n of ihe' 
dtaa trade to he luroughi to regulatieii' in tbUt 

the port of LondoPi and the prooofitimi, mtt pfrobaUhr- 
goods sold at the Company’a tend to the seouritjr difd ad* 
sales, and to ho, *4 lit pup- ventage df the public rere. 
sent, under the C^paa/a ni», in collMting the^dutiea 
ntaiiagement, on »i articles imported from 

the Eaaulfidiea alitl China, 

, ( • ) aa wen dvofber eeutitries to 

. s the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope* 

7th. The three per cent 7th. The Cgimpanj ought 
now paid to the Company hy at least to be iliKleainilied 
the private traders, for she from the charges incurred 
warehousing and inanagc> hy this manageinent. ' 
inont of the private trade, 
to be iacreBaed to itvo per 
cent. 

8tb. No private ship to 8th. There does not appear 
be permitted to sad foe in- to exist any suffiident ceasM 
(ha, except from the port of “ forpwventngshipsfromcieww 
lati^en. iag out for the Sast-fodim 

frm other po^ of freUnited 
Kingdom besidta die port of 
LotmoB. 

9th. No shhr to be per- 9th. It will be necessary, 
mitted to sail, except under either ,1:^ the regulati^ Mg* 
a licence from the East-Indio gested in this pri^osition, or 
Company. Ships obtaining by Otfiers of a similar 
this licence, to deliver one tion, to guard ammst die evil 
irnpy of their journals at therein (KScnbel. ' 

the East-India House ; and ' 

the licence to contain such 
clauses, as may h^hkely to 
prevent an nnlimtted or 
proper intercourse of indivv 
duaU^witb India* '* < ' 

lOtbi. Firei.ni»i8^.militBryU lOdi. It will pr^ably be 
and nuaihsitaneSt ta-be prmi< necessary to n^te the ex- 
hibited artudib, i i portatioa of mOiiary stares to 

t,ltli. I tho 

’ ^ 



§§ £AST-)t^H&a. 

Jffinis. OhtrFv4iioni* 


. 1 Uh* l|xistiDgcr65triction9» 
witfar respect to t;li<p isrtiole^ 
pme gi^s^ tO: be c^tiiniedv 


r, IJkb^ Viog desirable! 
aa \ 9 aeU ijie as for 
the Qoiiipany, that the qua*' 
lity of the suk gFowfi in In* 
dia should not be deteriorat- 
ed! it is submitted that this 
article be confined to the 
Company^ 


13th. The idbips of private 
persons to be subject to the 

be4 

b«;{i9rinili<^-tc> j^j/cither 
firom,Gc^ fir|t 4 iti, 4 v India, 
or- from Ibjdia.ta, Great Bri<r 
.. tainj 


A«'.'SMiif«IiKlie8,> and' also of 
nayal stores sa bine oCiwar. 

llth, Jt is understood tliat 
the object of this proposition 
is to secure to the nianuhic> 
tarers of piece goods in India 
the continuance of regular 
and constant employaicnt, un> 
der the same system of local 
management, lor their bene* 
£t, sraich prevuls at present. 
If that object is likely to be 
attained, without continuing 
the restrictions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly 
would he desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far 
as it ,may be necessary to 
reguiatfi; the importaUon of 
|ndi^ piece goods,, widi ..a 
view td the protection of Bri* 
tidi manufactures. 

J 2rh> As no such restricp 
tion. exists at. present in the 
importatbti of si%by. pri«atp 
roerclunts, -and as the reaf 
sons which have hitbertobeen 
adduced, on the part of the 
Court of Pireetors, for - esr 
tablishjng such a regulatkis^ 
though ciuitled tanauch cofl 9 > 
ajikration*.; dot iH>t appear ' to 
Iw conclusive, is wU| scarcely 
he deemed, exfodient to agree 
to^pr^Mk 
, ti^neStioirap* 

ptatnio ,b!!t.<per6(Wy reason- 

,.,v: 

d ist^eMtQtth that 
thh pcopositionishHUMkthon 
a principle of guj^ngagaunf 
the dangers to which vessels 

... of 
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taioj of a less buhbes^tba'n of less bunhen than four him- 
ibur-bondred t<His;- dred tons would be ejcpoied 

Oil ;d" 'v^6gi'''tb’ tiie’^£«.st> 
Indies," and Slid bf ' ^Ovidii!^ 
for the MeiMr^ -of < thd - r0«^ 
nue, tirhich might beaffiict^ 
bf permitting itnpciirhidons m 
simiUer vessels. ■ These rea. 


ISthi The Company t6 
be silbjecl to no obligation 
with respect to Expbrt^to 
India, except in coiiimtm 
with the private traders. ’ 
16th. The Lascars arid 
Chitiesc sailors brought 
home in private ships to be 
plated under pr8per regu- 
lations. Kot, upon any ac- 
uoimt, to be - srittfered to 
wander about the 'streets of 
London. Good tieatment 
to foe secured to thein,' arid 
tircCompany to be enabled, 
by some SHittniary process, 
to recover the Oxpenees. to 
which they shall bestibject- 
i'd, in the event of ne^cet 
on tiie part of the owners of 
such ships in thCse rCspeetsi 
t7tl). The Company to 
be indeuintfied for Ineir un- 
expire.i engagements forex- 
trd 6blppi«gi'’provi(h^ "&r 
the siteothmodatioii ' -of 

• . O'-' 6. ; ; ' , / "ja;- iu’.'' 
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sous, though codded to due 
con^deradon, do/ficit appear 
to be sufficiently orong to 
justify the proposed restrio- 
doh, or the making a distinc- 
tion, in that respect, between 
ships trading to the East- 
Indies and to.otber countries. 

i5ih^ This seems to' be 
reasonable. 


16th. It will be necessary 
to provide, by pro^’' dqliu- 
huionsjfor the eme' and'OliinS' 
tenanceof these persons, arid 
for their retnrd m the East^ 
Indies." • 


-'^Tdii ^TWepfoPnaalwontd 
bit^'vH^y-^ina^ssible, un- 
less Uliiited to such. 
uh «a^te^ ^i ^<geinents aSdo 
hei^ ektend b^ond March 
s8 |.^ ^^ri the Cmb^y|3 
present 'lenw ot'exclodvd prii- 
vileges 



Obi 


mEKCE 

ObaHi^iiA^s. 


‘ " ”* vIKttk ^1 <ttc^«; fcui thb 

piriiTO filmy io6k td tiie 
OtmMiiy to’ brar Ais bur- 
then, li W compititatidh, (o 
a tiertatn ^Eti^,> ionheton- 
dmiaMB 'df llte «c9ttlufive 
, , tradl^toCIliM. 

^<1 9£bf lEn ftnrcatr^iniSHhC* ' Mil HiPilfdispaAtt. 

iitMimi fiilfi^<nH9Mr’|lo>«lb^ bt^'ni^^iry; 'ibr th«! pun. 

po^ a^insi the 

WlAMill^k 16 ^ inedimi^e' hennil alittdeci 

iifiillfl’Iltiy'hrinTOjIb to, that the existing restnc- 
* ' tions shall be continued, with 

' * ’ ' such alterations as may be rc- 

' quisite, in the new sysum of 
^ tiade. 

'‘T^/ miennntTibrofHfs 19th. Thd number ofiHis 
Mufei^ ‘forces in India to fonces' to b6 tnain*> 

bd’iVrfuhife'tHslntaintd W talhdif the East-Iitdia 
the East-India Chinpahy to" dnyt’Nviihodt in- 

be now fixed, and any troops c^ w ' b teti fcc >’» ne 'tiittitcd, as ' 
tent b^ond that nonofber bmfii‘SugMstedt'^'*ltMrlihbe' 
(exceatjtttliet;iprenrequib necessary, huweisbrjr in eofu < 
MtiiHf , fifest'lndbt s^rofet df die iMfeasedek- 


‘ '* thifAtifbywtidbdieoStnber 

‘ is tX pMdrot'iegati^, fhatf a 
^^cdiMlfthibld>'adfiiti6n shobllt’ 
' ' he jnade to it. * -'•* 

90th. It will be necessary, 
that the present system of ac. 
yyffidh. eouDtii^ between the East* 
India Company and the Pay. 
lifai'nieT master General dtonM be abo- 
d iord^,''! lished, and nelw regulations 
1 fci* oi enacted. 

21st. These dcMands must 
cssm’iIy be arratieed on the 
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Oi^ecvai^s, 

account made to ithe diare it were necessajy orpnq^y 
which? the Company bav& in discussiiw the future 
been (d>liged to bear, im? lationt whi^ it may be deem* 
foreign captures- not retain* ed advisable to estahlish, res* 
ed .by theoi) and to their bu- pecting^the afl&irsof the East* 
ving been .constrained,, to India Company, there wotdd 
maintain an Eiiropean attd be no difficulty in demon* 
native force, - lajrMr . than strating, /Iiat tt^ .junotiot p£ 
what was requiirfS!^ for the force maintaip^.;io 
defence of the Peninsula, not mat bpyoi^ wha^ 
a{)4 other heavy expeaces. . rcquint|S;foc,^e.de$^Ma!ii* 

s^utityjpr '^. vCptia^/s . 
possessions, and for omeivoi»^ ^ 
rations, intimately and iiue* ' 
parably connected widi t^osC 
objects. 

22d. The Proprietors to did. The Proprietors ought 

be secured, as at present, to be secured, , as at . preieitt^ 
in the. receipt of their di- in their dividend.of tea a 
vidend of ten and a half per half percent, 
cent., upon. the faith of 

which dividend the capital . , 

104793 was raised. . • • - j 

.S3d. The whole .of the 29ii The wboleofthetW'K, 
surplus of the. £a8t4h(fia plus funds of dto-£ast*lodia f 
Company to bo appropriated Company,iat . home , and a-, 
toadiminutionoitheirdehtsi broad, ought to^ be. applied, 
uutii the. debts be cedw:ed in the first instance, to the 
to. rile sum of ten. milfiens reduction of debt, till it is 
•terJing. . reduced in India to. the sum 

of ten. millions, and the bond 
debt at bqme to, the sum . Of 
thrte. millions, alter providii^ 
for a proportionate increase <n . 
the capita stock of die Com* . 
pany, ^ they think lit 
to avail thansdi^Bof die pow- , 
ernouryestd intbem^y bur 
, td^dua.-. js^V ' ' • ; . 

l^tb,.: The suuu required 24dtn Ttujuitondedtoiiib? 
by- the East-rlsidia Company mit to . rarlbinent a proposi* 
to jimidate. 4hp> deb^ trans* tion to. that effect, or similar .^ 
ferrediroiui^ia to Europe, in substance, 
and becoming payable m 

1812 25 tti. 
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Hints* ObsetwUhm, 


ISlSt ftnd'lSt3/^be funded 
bji^tlw Mioistery the interest 
of which shall be regularly 
paid into His Majesty’s £x> 
(Chequer, by the Company, 
t^thec.with any such per 
ceutage^ for the gradual li> 
quidatioa of the capital or 
redemption of the fund, as- 
slia)! Jbe . deemed proper by 
jflisM^sty’s Ministers. ’ 

. The ;.twenl:y«fifth article 
did tuaifofai a .partof the 
poposidons submitted to 
Lord Melville, but is now 
introduced by the Commit- 
tee of . Correspondence, and 
is as. follows,. .«ts. 

• 'Eiithr That, in order to 
give the utmost possible ex** 
tension to the commerce of 
private merchants, and at 
the same time to secure 
ihe Cbm]iany’ii cxelusive 
trade to and from China, 
private ships be not permit* 
ted to go. farther eastward 
than Point Romania, at die 
entrance of the China Seas, 
and to the northward not 
iieyuQd the equinoctial line. 

. .N>6. Should it be the 


25th. If the ol^t advert- 
ed to in this proposition can- 
be obtained by exclusion front 
the dominions of the Em- 
peror of China, and a pro- 
hibition to impoit the prtMuCb 
of that country without li- 
cense firom die Company, ib 
will -be preferable to the mode 
hereinsuggested. ThereseeuM 
to be no reason for eipdttding 
the private trade ftom ifa* 
Spice Islandfc 


iatontion. of Government, 
that private traders shall bw 
{exclude from the Spice . 
•Islat^8,tlie limitooughttbem 
tpi he ScK, them:' ^ to / 
to thamiftward of the Straits 
ef .Rally, noc; to zhe norths 
wtodm thelioe*. 
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\it a Gejuehal CouKT of t/ie United Cdn^ns 
Merchants of England trading to the Eashl^^ 
held on Thursday y the 2d AprU'lZlii. 

IMinutes oF the lust Court of the 25tb ukimo weiretead; 
The Ciiairinan acquainted the Coart that it was assdm^ 
bled For the purpose of taking into considerati^ the 
pa ers wliioh were laid by the Court of Directors^ bi^foois 
the General Court on the 25th ultimo. ' : ' 

It was then moved, and after a mature deliberatibri^- ; ' ^ 
Resolved Unanimously y That this Court having paused 
tlie papers laid before them at the last QevierM Ccyur^ 
desire to express the high sense which tliey entertain df 
the great ability, zeal^ and fidelity, ^ with which tho 
Directors liave maintained the interest of the Ekk-India 
Company. They return them thanks for the powerful 
and convincing arguments by which they have shewn thO 
danger which would await the British empire, frorii o^ii- 
icig the trade of Iiidiat and the immense advantages which 
the nation has derived, in strength, revenue, territory, 
and character, from the capital and the exertions bf this 
Corporatioiu v /' 

. -That although this Court will feel it thrrfr duty,' oti aB 
wcca^ioiis, to bow to the determination of tllO Legiilk* 
lure, they cannot but observe with' extreme concern, 
that no proposition is suggested of an increased or fbrther 
dividend, either now or hereafter, or advantage of any 
kind whatever, to the Proprietors of East-^ India Stock ; 
uptwithstanding the ^negociation for the renewal of the 
l^arter, in 1793, begun with a proposal for an increase 
of dividend of two per cent., which Charter opehett'llie 
trade but in a limited and partial degree ; and notwSth- , 
standing that, while such great and progressive advan* 
tages have been obtained for the public at large^ the 
Proprietors chcntselvcs have made little more than Com* 
moil interest of their moneys That naW2 to be called 
upon to part with an undcfeicd prbpOfiioii^ of a tVado 
thus established, and maihtaineckJbhfaertbf at their ^ 
expence, without any consideratk® :ftlr the shme^- seeiiis 
to them to be wholly inequitable* Undercthi&seUnitpr^^^ 
cions, this Court confides to the Honorable Court of 
Dii'cctors the care of its interests in the farther negocia^ 
tiojd.for a new Charter, trusting to the justice of . their 
follow citizens, as well as to His M»jcst\^*s Goyernment 

1 2 and 
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aad to l^BrltMMntt tiutt they shall reoehre tbat^Iihei^ 
fireatoisitty whicli regard themselves as so eminontiy 
entitled to at the banoa of tlieur country. ’ 

And that, dwv Directors be requested 'to report thSr 
proceedings, from time to time, to tins Court. 

iTbnt tfars Court cannot contemplate the esseilHal 
ohMtgd proposed in the constitution of the OOMpuny,’ by 
mi iiptestrainod trade to and frpin India, without great 
comfein and apprebeuioo ; not so much on account eC 
the li^ury. to which It will subject ifae Company in tbeir 
eoaunercuil privileges and profits^ os'on account of tbh 
tendency which such a change must have to alTect the 
system established by the Legislature, for the civil and 
j^itica) goveromeiu of the Company’s territorial jiosses. 
sions, whilst it is not at all likely to afford to the com* 
merdal interests of this country the advantages expected 
from itk 

Should, therefore, the opening of the trade to India 
he, the ultimate determination of Parliament, this Court 
eannot but express ns hope, that all due care uiil be 
taken to sccompany the enlargements which shall be 
given io individuals in the Indian trade, with such re- 
gulations as shall most eflectoaily guard against the dan., 
gera to which thote enlargements might expose the 
existme system of IncUan adoimistration. 

• Drm « a petitioD to the Honorable House of Com- 
naoQS was read 

It was then moved, and On tlie question, 

That this Court do approve the above pe- 
tition. 

The Conrt then, on die question adjourned. ' 


Letter ft<m the Deputation ap/fninted by the Court 
' of Diireetors to the Sight Honorable the ^Earl df 
Budetngham^ife. ^ 

, lyiy Lord, East-India Haust^ Jpril 1S12. 

The coFiespondcnce between the President of the Board 
o^iComfnisdotiert^.tai ihe part of His 1lfm«nty*s Gosem- 
ipenti oiai the Cburt of Pirectors ef die fisst-lndia Oenl- 
muiy, OB the subject of the renewal of the Company's 
QwrtCTr hayinS wn laid before the General Ootwt at Pro* 
we nowi ia coOBeqiieliee of dM Mst^ione of that 
. body. 
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«» 

body ^ ^pfO{jose to ourselves'’ the ooirtttitiin^thB Aff* 

iT^pondence with yoor JLordshftv especialty fa rq»ly*«l 
the letters of the late Presideot) ittal the «tst-aod *2 jd of 
March, and tohisOAj’^rw//Waccotopanyii»|{th»feraiol:of 
diesc letters. ' - yi 

: In the first place, however, permit us to offer some reeairkf 
on the outlines of the negociation^ as far as it IkMi; Ittehevto 
advanced, ami on the opposition which has begun'to shew iu 
self to cerraio propositions, respecting the necessity and 
portance of which His Majesty's Government and ihe^EaiSU 
India Company appear to have entertaiocyl similar senumeimi; 

It is manifest, from the letters written on the chO 

Court of Diiectors, that they have contemplated wiib the 
utmost reluctance such an enlargement of the tratk tO^Indsi^ 
as seemed to be desired by His majesty's Mlnistersi^ bteailse 
they believed that the commercial advantages expects from it 
to this country would not be realized, and feared thatk^might 
eventually endanger the security of the fiiittsh possessions in 
the East. We must desire on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of the country, to State 
this opinion, not as advanced without conviction, td serve d 
cause, but as the genuine result of such knowledge and estpt^ 
rience as the Court possess, upon a subject respecting vAitSk 
jhey have bettei* means of information, than any of mose^Ua. 
sociations who are now to take full pommicai of the 
Eastern trade, and.upon^ Whtdi also it'is certainly ’^matiriat 
that the Public should form just ideas. Wd have^ inAtdd, 
yet seen no arguments advanced, in answer to those reasons 
which the Couit have offered against the opening of die 
*ciade, and particularly against the expectation of thegms^ 
increase to b< produced by such a measure in the expoftsftom 
this country to India, ana the imports thence. X#ord Melville 
has signified his concui rence with the Court, in thinking that 
4he public will bedis^ppointedf at least dt $riti this en- 
pectatioii , and though his Eordij^ip has saifkx (he 

** Court do not appear to liavo suc^(le4 fftablism tft the 
proposition, that any detriment Wilt ^affSc re tKe lE^lic 
interest either here or in India, or ultimatelv^ cWn' jtd iha- 
interest of tho Coinpany diemselvuf^' litom ttie ffifro^uc- 
“ • lion 6f private adventurers^'-* .wumuiyt be4 IcaVe td dhsinve, 
first, that we capriot doubt, "f'die^InttooiKrfoh *of * privita 
adventurers," which his Lordship ha<Mfi'4{ew, W'aslesseav 
tensiitt thanJs now likely be comcHfldeff for hr some portions 

df the pubifoi and was><?oiHiepfcd,-- hi'his«mind;'^vnh1?i^^ 

cations 
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' tations and restrictioDs in ^the concitjct of the tradCf which 
those.Tvho claim tiic largest opening of it exclude ; and, se« 
condly, that several rcisou^ which the Court have urged, to 
shew that much detriment would arise from a general 0|k^ 
in^of the trade, remain unanswered, either ih his JLordshipV 
letters, or in any of the public resolutions we have ypt s?,en- 
ot late, the gaieral language held oh tlti^ siiUect of 
thh Indian,: trade was lather that the , merchants of Great 
Britain ^hbUld be allowed to apply their industry to such hrap** 
chespf it/jan^ the Indiani $eas, astbecom^, 

mbrtc bf’ the Company did not cmbfaice^ than that they 
should', invade the ^pdrtion of the trade which the Company 
cittied clti« But how little is said about the advantages to bp 
drived from adventures to the unexplored parts of India, and 
rtife ohjbhfe likely to be itiost warmly contended for 'arc not 
new' accessions of commerce to' the nation, but a transfer of! 
hjuch of those branches of trade, already carried on by tlie 
Co’rnp.ihy in London, to individuals in che outports. The 
large concessions at tiist required from the Conipjmy by His 
MaJesty^s Government appear only to have ciKOuragcd the 
ihercSaius of the out ports to make still’ fui tlicr demands ; re- 
gardless, as it would secni, of the political consequences that 
^jght Clique from a cdmplinncc'widi them, and apparently 
tinai^rei too, that the corporate capacity of the Easi-Indi^ 
CbMpany is peVpctual, and cannot he annulled, even if the. 
^uaVihed riionopd'y they have enjoyed were to cease. 

* Wb life confident, iiiy Lord, it was not the intention of 
H]$’ Majesty’s Ministers, that .the ,East-Jhdia Company 
stiouid be broken down and despoiled of those faculties, nq« 
<bs^ry to enable it to perform the important part assigned to. 
it by tire Legislature in tlic government of the British empire 
ih ttiei East ; a part' which probably it will be allowed to havpr 
performed well, and with more -safety and advantage to the 
mother country, than' any other system, hitherto thought of,, 
cduld have floric;' THc benefits accruing to that government 
by the fedprblcal aulj of revenue and commerce, the .]>dwei s 
of which are irt'th^ copstitution pf the Company^ Iii 

d way pceutikr toit;' have ofteH icen and fully acknetwr" 
ledged, and were it necessary, .it woult^ be easy tb enlarge 
if'poo, theim« powers. hiVc iibvv ; become so in 

ratedj^that ’ It is imbpsrfbte to ^paraie without. cMonV. 
tially endangering me’ whole o t^/haa provpd hi. 

practice eftiinenfiyusef^^ lf,‘ therefore,' &e ebtomefeia^ 
df thiit mttlih Weffehow to be '^eatroyfed," the pblilical jEuno-: 

^ ^ ^ tioM 
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ticnis e?(ercisc(I by the Company would be so ^yqalcenc^i 
ncccsskrily to bring into view gucsti^s of the last importance 
to the, safety of the BritisU empire in India, ancl of tfc^ 
British constitution at home. / - 

We hcncc a*ssuredly rely, that the wisdom, of ParUa# 
inent, and the good sense of the nation in ^heral, will re* 
sist those rash and violent innovations upon the system of the 
Company^ which the! merchants of difFerent tovras, pfei- 
ceecling upon rhepretii^t ideas, and overlooking most ma.terial 
facts, now ap^ar to liitend, without any certainty^ evjen pf 
extending the commerce of this country, but tp fheivpi^ 
avoidable detriment of its political in'tettsts abros^ 
ifiiiancial interest at home. 

It Was in contemplation of dapgers less immediate anJ 
alarming than the designs now avowed threaien, that the 
Court so earnestly proposed, that the renewal of the Clurter 
should proceed, with certain modiheations, upon the basis 
of the Act of 1793, which made the Company the* med.tupn 
of the enlargements of private trade ; but havinjg been forced 
to depart ft onr this preliminary principle, which they still 
maintain consults the true policy^ of this country, and thiC 
sacrifice of which they may observe, by the Way, ipffipt# 
great injury upon all the private interests and parties 
in the Indian trade, as established by that Ac% particoiar^ 
on the commanders and officers of the Company’s diips, 
whose professional merits are universally acknowlcdgied, the 
Court arc, however, perfectly satisfied, from the assurances 
already given by His Majesty ^s Ministers from the beginning, 
that any enlargements which may be given in the Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such provirions, as yy'iU 
guard against tire dangers to which such ealargementa' mighy 
mberwise expose the existing system. 

$everal of the precautions necessary in this yiew Were 
suggested in the IIms submitted by the Deputs^ipn of tl^ 
Court to Lord Melville, bn the 4th; Mi^ch ; and upop thqscy 
and the Observations made on themjby him, 
ourselves called upon further 
, yoiir Lordship. ' 

tides i, 2, 3,) On the vpry;,jj^pQrtant head, 

Qiiltia trade, ^ permit us, my 

though the siofirity of the revenue ^ fibuhttess a very fit cOolf. 
sidbration for His^Maj^ty^s Gdvernrgeot and for' P^^ 
yet thi Ccjmpwy do not undemand tliat the contin^^^ 
tl^rf ijexclusxve pfivlteg^ in irad^ is rest^ on consicteira* 

ttoxta 
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lions of rtycnue alone, nor that it ought to be affected hjf 
aiw varying circumstances in that branch of the public 
affairs. The Company have the actual po^ession of the 
monopoly of that tiade, v^hich was given them for national 
purposes, and by the perpetuity of their corporate capacity 
must be more capable of maintaining it against the compe- 
tition of private merchants, than those merchants would be 
to drive them out of it. But such competition would be 
ruinous to the public interests ; for the Company already 
supply the nation with as much as it wants of China commo^ 
ditics, which are almost entirely used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 
amount of a million sterling annually, at a loss to themselves 
xluring war. By conapetition, the cost of teas, and other 
China articles, would be enhanced, the prices of our staples 
lowered there, and if individuals could possess themselves of 
the trade, the exports in those articles which they could not 
sell to profit would be lost to the country. A stiugglc, tberc;- 
fore, between the Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jealousy of tl>s 
Chinese government, which now allows only one port of tliaf 
vast empire for all its foreign commerce, and subjects the 
£uropean residents at Canton to a confinement to their fac- 
tories for six months of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for the other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the ingress of indefinite numbers of unconnected English- 
men fromj Europe, and if it did not at once exclude tliem, 
would soon be induced to do so, by the disorders which 
would* not fail to follow, and which arc on the present li- 
mited scale of intercourse, prevented or palliated only, by tlie 
extreme caution and established usages of the Company’s 
lupra-cargoes. Thus the trade would be entirely lost to tbjs 
countiy, and with it not only the export of a million of its 
manufactures annually, but a revenue of four millions, with 
the fleer of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the people at large, the ruin of 
particular classes, and the complicated injury of the state. 
The resort of American ship - to Canton, without cither 
hipdrance from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
no parallel to the case of an open trade from Great Briiaio 
and. Ireland to China. Those Americans, few in number, 
c^rryuig thither only silver, and carrying away ^ilk clotlis as 
well as tea, derived their reception and protection very much 
from the ^dcrljr English factory long established there, who 

* ■ ' ' have 
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public, which would afford the of>i:k>ittinky to buyei'tf 
to resort from all parts, foreign as wdl as doiitestic, to those 
sales. 

In the ninth and tenth years of King William the Third, 
the Legislature interposed to prohibit the sale of East-India 
goods, otherwise than by public auction ; and in the next 
year* of that prince it was also enacted, that East 4 n<lia 
goods should be sold only in London. Thus the law at 
present stands. 

The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact-^ 
ments, appears to have been the security of the revenue, 
then appointed to be derived from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could be 
devised for that security. To bring the imp orts to one 
place ; to have them lodged under "the keys of the Govern* 
ihent officers ; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers; and,^ finally, to have the duties, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hardly any charge: the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can be imagined, 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this branch of 
revenue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue from East-India goods, inciu* 
ding China, did not exceed .£100,000, how essential must 
it be at present to the State, when that revenue exceeds four 
millions I 

With all the care now taken^ and when London is tlie 
only lawful pjace of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks (prohibited, for the encouragement of oar 
own manufactures}, and other articles, are at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore from the £a^<- 
lodia ships, notwithstanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in addition to the legal penaUiei, the offending ^ar* 
ties, if the Company’s servants, are. liable to further nnes 
and muWtt on all illicit trade. But the hope of evdding the 
heavy duties, will ever continue Y 6 operate on persons, who 
look no further than their own imn^iace profit or conve- 
liiinice, . . ’ 

Every deviatioii ft om the estaUisbed usage would so far 
desti^ Its simplicity and efficiency, and opeh the way to 
abulea. Buppose tlie importations to be allowed to go only 
fb one a new establishment, new expence, new 

trouble, would be created, and a channel bi^sjea fur- smug* 

giing, 
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gling;i fraud/ 9tu] Abuse. What would ic bei.tbeni if se^ 
veral ouy^oris were opejied foi ^hc landing and sale cif lilV 
dian and Chinese goods ? 

But this still supposes the Company^ either for itself or 
for private traders, ^ to be the only . medium of iinpoi cation^ 
If, however, all individuals w^re tp be allowed fd rtTipo^r,' 
^d into all the pom of the United Kingdom, especiafly if 
it were allowed to employ ships of small burth^i, Vvhfclj 
drawing little water, could run into obscure ports in the fe- 
more parts of Engiapdf Scotland, and. Ireland, wherc^ould 
be die practicability of any . safe control ? Legions of Cm* 
toni-House and Excise qjficers must lie appointedif at a very 
greatexpcn.se; and after all, .where the duties are so|hi&h as 
they arc, esp.^cially on the prticl^ of tea, silk, anti fine 
muslins, smuggling without end most be expected. If pri* 
vale ships were allowed to go tp the Eastetn Islands, they 
could find means to procure tea ; and if also allowed to re- 
turn to rhe outports, smuggling in chat article would Jbe by 
far the most gaining trade. 

Ac present the duties upon East-India goods are collected 
and paidin Londoi||at'a very small expense to Govern* 
ni( nr, and to rhe fulT extent to which they ought to be paid. 
7'his follows, because the value of [lit goods is ascertsiibdi 
by competition at the Company's salcsv Were every pprt 
to have its India House, where would be this general com- 
petition ? The same goods which pay the duty ad^ valoritn^ 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fowey, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Port Glasgow ; all differing .from 
each other, and from that paid at London. iThbre would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may be said 
by interested persons to the contrary. The endless variety 
of Indian commodities, rendets it impossifite that they shonM 
generally pay what, are called duties, of so much per 
piece, or so much per yard. Pepper may pay a iiTiied suni 
by the pound, and sugar by tfie hundred weight ; but thte 
stapx* article of pieces goods, and ma.ny others, injust ever 
be rated by the value, quantity being no just critc^ibn.^ ' 

It tiiercfore follows, from vvhat l^ji above bbseiVetf, 
that were the trade to be carried to the oiilperts of the United 
Kingdom^ the revenue drawn from, Indian goods be 
greatly diminished, and die JpW of ciiltecfing it £freatly 
inefeased. ’ ' ' ■ ' 

Let . it be vDcxt im|uired, wh^t Ayould he the efftct Ibf 
such a change on different imecests; the persons atrea' - 
" K a posse. 
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possessed of .vglusdde property employed for' Indian"' 
trade,' the exportcht of India conimodities from this ^oun-r 
iry, -and'On the East-India Company itsclt ? ■ 

* The .'City -of London, in their corporate capacity, ascon- 
scrvaftors w the Thames,' and all classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who., are engaged' ip the building and outfit of' 
ships, in the carriage, warehousing^, sorting, buying, and 
scWtDg of the 'Company’s- goods, have also a direct interest in 
the profcnjt discussion.' _ ■ ' 

Th* East-Jndia Dock Company have likewise a^ very 

f reat and obvious interest id keeping the Indian trade in the 
'ort of London. 

With respect to the re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
at'least three fourths of the imports from India h;*v€ hitherto 
been for the supply of the continental markets. The foreign 
buyers repose confidence in the regularity and puldiciiy with 
whidi the Comi>any’s sales are conducted. When the trade 
waS'Soldy in the hands of the Company, the particulars of 
ilieir. cargoes were published immediately on the .arrival of 
the shi|>s, oijd distributed all over the continent. Notices of 
the quantities to be sold, and period* of tgide, were also pub- 
lished for the like distribution. The sales of each descrip- 
tion of goods were made at stated periods, twice in the year. 
The buyers, of course, knew the state of the market at tlie 
lime of coming to the sale, and the purdiascs were made un- 
der an assurance, that no more gootls, of such description-, 
would be disposed of before the next ssle. Hence they had a 
certainty of. the market for six months. This established a 
solid coaiidence, which very much benefited the sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been much weakened since 1793, 
when private persons were partially admitted into the trade. 
I'lie chief object of the private trader being, as it always 
must be, to obtain pflompt sales to meet the payment of hills, 
East-Inda good.* are frequently resold, while they remain in 
t]ic Company’s warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The go^s, whentiso sold, will produce ftoin five to ten per 
cent, moro^tl^.when in the hands of individuals. *1 hi.* is 
particoUrly the case as to drugs, which iia:stthject to great 
ydulteratioD..' 

The. confidence that has been entertained of the Compa* 
ny’s regqlarity-and.'feir dealiog has Jreen such, that the fo- 
reign buyers have ij^ven their-orders to. their conespondents in 
Lohdopj oa the futh merely of the descriptive toarks ; and 
fro, 
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goods, bn their arrival on the Continent, frequently past 
through various hand<*> before they are finally unpacked. ' 

, By the mode proposed) it is to be feared the foreign buyer 
will cease to be at any certainty as to his purchases and the 
quality of the commodities, and this may» evcntuallyv ’lead 
foreigners to look directly to India, for ibcgiupply tbat has^ 
hitherto lieen furnished through the medium of this country.- 
To speak now of the tStets of the prop<wd change upon 
the interests of the Company. And first, with respect to the 
East-India trade, properly so called, aa coDtratHstinguiilied 
from the imports from China. If the mode of private sale 
of Indian goods in every town in the kingdom were intro- 
duced, would not the staled and the public sales, to which 
the Con^pany are restricted, be continually anticipated; and 
consequently the supply of the foreign ixtarkecs be so also ; 
though on tne whole, these markets could not take off more i 
Could these sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
buyers ? Could it he reckoned upon, that the Company’s 
goods would go off, as they usually have hitherto done, at 
the sales? Could the prices be . expected to indemnify' the 
Company, when the market should be lowered by the neces- 
sity or impatience of private importers ? Could the realiiia* 
tion, in money, of the Company’s Indian impons be de« 
pended OH : that realization, so necessary to the finances of 
t!ie Company ? and if not, bow could the currency of their 
affairs be preserved ? how could they pay for exports to 
India r how could they maintain the fleet of ships they now 
employ in their Indian coinmerce ; a fleet so necessary for the 
transportation of troops and scores and warlike sei vices in 
India ? And if the Company’s Indian commerce failed, and 
so much of the Indian imports wiere transferred to outpcnis, 
wluit must become of many of the Company’s wharfs, ware - 
houses, and ocher articles of dead stock, formed at a vast 
expense, in consequent e of this Indian trade? And where 
would be the benefit to the nation by the change ? - Would 
it be aftiy thing else hut transferring to Bristol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, that which London now has ? 
Would it be really any accession of benefit to tht; empire at 
large ? And what, to look towards India, would bd the 
cflect of an unlimited trade from the outports of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to all those. regions-? Would it be passible 
to enforce die regulations which His Majesty’s Ministers 
ihiuk absolutely necessary, for preventing an uncontrolled 

intercourse 
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intercourse with the East» and for averting the evils that 
WQukl ensue from it ? 

These questions, to add no more, ought to be very clearjjr 
and satisfactorily answered, before so gi eat a than''/; b at- 
tempted,, before an order of things that has subsisted so long, 
and dene so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great and 
sudden innovations ought, at all times, to be regarded with 
fcaution and distrust, surely ought those in particular, which 
arc proposed by men for their own immcdiaie advantage. 

what are Uie arguments with wliieh the incrcliants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 
Natural right; — die freedom of trade; allowing every 
man to carry on his own business in his own way; the 
od um of the, principle of monopoly ; the disadvantage 
with which they would carry on the trade, if they were 
obliged to bring back their ships to London^ instead of 
their own ports; the disadvantage to the country con- 
aumers. 

To all this it may be replied, that supposing the whole 
true, are these arguments of wreight and value sufficient to 
overturn the present long established system of the Com- 
pany, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue? As to the arguments from natural right, &c., 
such arguments must always be limited by considerations 
of practical good. The only practical arguments that 
occur in favor of the outpurts, are the advantage to the 
Merchants themselves and to the country consumers. Now 
what is the amount of this advantage ? Let it not be 
forgotten, that at present it is problematical, at least, 
whether any great Indian trade can be esiabli>hcd by the 

I irivate merchants; that, at any rate, the chief part of 
ndiati goods imported into Enguiud is intended for rc-ux- 
portation ; that Londoif" is the tittcf-i port and mart for the 
foreign trade, especially since the Warehousing Act ; 
that there is really little consumptimi of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country; and tli^t if no great kfocession 
of trade, should be bixiught to the country by the private 
merchants, then they will have Siici’ifced the existing sys- 
tem, .without obtai^iing even the object for which the 
sacrifice was made. 

It may perhaps bp. said, that the Hudson’s liay Company 
lias piiblip sales, and that yet there arc sales on account of 
individuals of the same . articles the ( ompany import. 
Eut this will form no parallel ca-se as to jtue Companies^ 

nor 
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ftor is there any great question of recmtiC concerned. 
The only article imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
hfurs. The sales of this article, on private account, ai’C 
also by auction, and it is believed confined to London. 
The whole is comparatively a small alTair, and can be cjf 
no weight in the present question. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems most certain, that 
on suclj slender grounds, with respect to advantage (and 
ativiiiHage iis before mentioned Only to be taken from 
London for the outports)^ with so little certainty of 
lisiiing any great trwdo to or from Indian with such inioii- 
inniL hazard to the KastJndia Company and to the rove- 
iiue, it would be contrary' to the prudent policy whicli^ 
this nation has generally observed, and most unwise-in 
itself, to venture upon so great an innovation, some of 
the effects of which were pointed out to the President of 
the Board of CommissionePs three years ago (printed 
papers, page 30), effects, which, by his silence, he seems 
to have admiit^'d : and, in a word, it may be appre- 
h nd«?.d, that they would amount to* the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian commercial estab- 
lislisnciits, their Indian shipping, uiid finaliy leave -thef 
(.dima nio.unoly so insulated and unsupported, as to bring 
that aLo, at length, to its fall, and with it, the whole 
fabric of the Company, and the great revenue now 40 
Ctt’^ily realized through its medium; nor can it be at all 
doubted that, in such case, the China trade would ako 
be lost to the nation. 

It is not irrelevant to this subject to advert to a passage 
in the history of tlic Dutch li!ast-India Company, under 
the year 160^. TliC plurality of East-India partner 
ship': or societies, at this time, formed in Holland, 
c. ating much disorder and clashing in that commerce, 
cue StiUcs-G;.’>: n*al sniutnoned before them the Direc- 
tors of al! those Companies, and obliged them to unite, 
for the future, i'«t#one, to which United Company 
tlic states granted the sole commerce to Easuindia 
“ for twenty-one years- from the 20di March 1602,** 
They hail, in consequence, several Chambers of East* 
III !ia Commerce in Holland, as Amsterdam, Middleburgb, 
&c. but they were all under one united Direction.* 

{Article 

• See Anderson’s Commerce, aod Mtephersoas Anuah of Com- 
merce, under l 60 V, 
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{Article^,) In tlie time of King Wiliiam^ tlic Com'« 
pariy were allowed five per cent, on the private-trade. 

{Article 8. ) Many remarks made upon the sixth articlef 
will also apply to this, which might have properly form-^ 
ed a part of it. We need, tlierefore^ only observe here, 
that the permitting of ships to sail from the outports, will 
go very materially to injure the interests ot those who 
were let into tlie Indian trade by the act of 1793 ; — to 
increase the danger of colonization abroad ; — and of in-* 
jury to the revenue, by smuggling, at home, as well us 
another danger to be noticed in the next article. 

{Article iO, ) It is not only to all our Indian posses- 
sions that the exportation of military stores ought always 
tp be prohibited, but also to the numerous islands in the 
Eastern S^as, inhabited by a vindictive race of people^ 
who may be ready, not only to buy warlike stores, but 
to engage Europeans in their quarrels, and the sailing of 
ships from the outports will certainly increase the danger 
of these evils. 

{Article 11.) The existing law, as to piece goods, 
enables the Company to confine the importation of that 
article to slioinsclves. They have never availed them-* 
selves of this privilege; but yet it may be proper to 
continue it, because ‘V the regular and constant cqiploy-^ 
** ment of the manufacturers, under the existing s 3 "stcni 
** of local management,” is a matter of consecpience, 
not likely to be otherwise so well guarded, and that great 
importations of piece goods would operate against the 
home manufactures, whilst a smaller select importation 
would be useful. 

{Article 12.) I'here is a new reason for the same 
restriction in favor of the Company in the article of 
raw-silk, because such a general competition is now to 
be opened against them, and because they have, at greiiC 
expense in a long course of years, iiy means of their own 
establishments, brought the rawipiik of Bengal", which 
they export, to a high state of perfection -and if that 
article is left to the competition of individuals, who will 
often have to resort ^o the agjency of indolent natives, the 
quality of the article may be expected materially to fall*, 
and the silk manufacturers of this country to be much 
worse supplied than they arc at present. 

It is proper to add, on this siibjrct, that the restriction 
in favour of the CoiTii):u)y, in Oj*' article of piece good>, 

is 
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is I)y no m^ahs of the value it was at first, the detDand 
ior tlmt Indian staple being now greatly duninislied in this 
coiintrv. * 

( Arlide 14 ) — Lord Melville has observed, on the rea- 
sons which he apprehends had influenced the Court, in 
proposii))!^ that ships of less than fonr hundred torts should 
not be allowed to sail to India, that though' entitled to ; 
due consideration, they do not appear tb "be sufficiently 
stronrr to justify the proposed re:»tricuon, dr the makr 
ing a distinction; in that respect, between ships tradV 
ing to the East- Indies and toother countries it is 
therefore deenied necessarv to discliss the proposition 
more at length. ‘ " V' 

In examining th^ subje<?t of the sixth {jrdposition, th^ 
facility which small sfiips would afford to smuggling, 
wore the outports opened for the disposal of the home- 
ward cargoes, has already been considered. In further 
support of the fourteenth proposition, respecting the 
least siisc of ships that should be permitted to go to India 
on account of individuals, the practice of the India Cdtn- 
pany, in the early part of their intercourse with t!ie East, 
might be<ylduced, for they soon dropped the smaller class 
of ships lor one of five hundred tons ; but as this country^ 
in its improved state of navigation and commerce, has 
few ships of that burllien, except those employed by tlie 
Last-Iruiia Company, the limiting of ships to be now em^ 
ployi'd in the private-trade to India to fonr hundred tonJi/ 
was ‘.uip’joscd to afford facility to the most respectably, 
hoiiso.s, to benefit by the proposed enlargement of the 
trade. 

Every one will admit, that there is more of respecta* 
bliity in the larger class of ships ; and this circumstance* 
nor altogether bo lost sight of with the inhabitant^ 
ol ludU. 'Fho iiiiprossion of the superiority of our rha- 
t iiinkC! stj*ength td tliat of otlier natH)ns, and |)artrcuUrly 
of tlie Americans, wliA spiMj; tlie same language, anj 
'‘dio navigate V4?ry small vtrssels to and* from the ports <jf 
the hast, should be kept alive ; and, as a reason of State, 
sihould hiivo its due weight?* in ilie consideration 6f this 
suSject. - • ■ ' V - - - ^ ^ ' - 

it is not only the respt^^abiUty of'the should 
be aticndod to, but there is also a degree of respectability 
and responsibility attaclicd to the oharacter of the corti- 
inander and of the officers (of \v!»om there is a greater 
I' establishment 
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establishment in the larger ships). Their information in 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles of 
nautical science, the variation and the lunar observations 
in the navigation of the Indian Seas, and to and front 
thence- By such men, a better discipline is estHblished 
jn those larger ships which suit them : the ships arc also 
better armed, and less liable to capture^, than vessels of 
the smalier class. Tlie length of voyage requires, not 
only superior equipment and a stouter vessel, but in or- 
der to guard against contingencies of every kind, subor- 
dinate officers and their assistants are indispensable ; be* 
cause, in the event of the death of the principal officers, 
the knowledge and skill ivrjuisite to supply their places, 
especially in cases of eniergvncy, could be derived from 
310 otiier quarter. SinaU vessels cannot have these neces- 
sary advantages ; an observation which Jipplies, more 
particular) Y , to such i>ctty officers as carpenters and caulk- 
ers, in res[K ct to matters that concern the hnli of the 
ship, and tt medical men in respect to the crew. 

It has beofi found by experience, that larger ships can 
be navigated at a less rate per Ion than small ones : hence 
one of four hundred tons will require less rate of freight 
than two of two hundred tons ; a point of economy in 
the convc5^ancc of goods, which is not to be disregarded, 
even in a national view- As India is concerned, the 
smaller vessels will multiply a description of persons in 
the ports and throughout the country, whose conduct 
may have serious effects on the peace and quiet of the 
Asiatic Governments, from the causes before mentioned. 
The minor ports throughout the country will admit of an 
intercourse and connexion bctw’'cen Europeans and the 
natives, which the vigilance and power of our Govern- 
ments cannot discover nor control. 

The ships employed in private trade should be con- 
strained to navigate witli a certain number of Europeans 
outward, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the intro- 
duction of native seamen to this country : and hence, for 
the sake of humanity, a surgeon becomes a necessary 
person, the employment of Mffiom may well comport with 
the size of ships of four hundred tons or upwards, but 
not with those of two hundred and fifty or loss, 'f the 
health and lives of seamen be thought of consequence to 
the State, the larger class of ships should certainly be 
£)referred. If the present superior class of West-India 

shipping 
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shipping are of four to fire hundred tons, where the pas- 
sage is not more than six weeks, it appears at least as rea- 
sonable, that those employed in an EastJndian voyage, 
which may last many months, should be equally cumpe- 
tent and tormidable as the running ships, and not stand 
on a scale beneath those of the first class upon Lloyd’s 
books, so that the premium of insurance upon the goods 
sliipped may be kept at the lowest possible rate. 

Whenever such enlargements, as may induce the sub- 
jects of this country to embark very large property in 
the Indian trade, shall be opened to them, it must be 
highly expedient that, for such time at least as may be 
suilicient for the return of one voyage, the utmost pos- 
sible security, which the Legislature can devise, should 
be provided, in order to check such hazardous adventures 
as iniglit otherwise be carried on in any description of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characters not sufficiently 
lesponsiblc, and at the risk or cost of the under-writer. 

If an honorable commercial intercourse with India be 
the object, such wholesome regulations will promote it j 
but if speculations of mere chatice outward, and smug- 
gling homeward, should be in the contcmpiatioii of any 
adventurers, protection to the fair trader, to the East- 
India Company, and to the revenue, can only be secured 
by some efficient law, respecting the size of the ships, 
and their conseijucnt equipment in stores and force, under 
the conduct of able and responsible commanders and 
crews. 

(Article IQJ The regulations proposed with respect 
to Lascars, are only intended for a time of war. No 
Lascars should be brought to this country in a time of 
pence. 

(Article The existing regulations, as to ingress 

and scUlemeut of unlicensed Europeans into the Com- 
pany’s establishments and territories, to be continued. 
No British subj.nts to be allowed to settle in any country 
within the Company’s limits, and not under the govern- 
incnt of the Comp.iriy. 

(Article 19.^ The King’s forces, maintainable by the 
Company in India, not to exceed fifteen thousand men in 
all ; and tins number to be reduced, as may be found 
practicable. 

(Article 20.^ If the proposition made by the Com- 
pany, to be heiiceforth charged so much per regiment of 

L 2 a giv^n 
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a given force, or so much per man, be not adopted, we 
jfliall be glad to receive any specific proposition, for 
putting upon a clear and equitable footing the adjustment 
of accounts between the Pay Office and the Company* 
By ally such arrangement, we cannot doubt, that, at 
least, the intricacies of the present mode of settlement, 
iutcrly unsatisfactory as it is to tfie Company, will be got 
rid of, even if the expense should not be diminished : 
but will it, for example, admit of any (|iiest ion, whether, 
when tile Company have been charged, as they really 
have hecn, with the expense of an entire recruiting 
company at home, as constantly raising recruits, and 
wliilst, in many imtauccs, the recruits so raised have 
been sent, not to India, but to other quarters, the re- 
cruiting company having also been at all times available 
for internal service, it can come within the equity of the 
127l!i clause of the /Vet of 1793, or ever could have 
been intcnilcJ to charge the expense of such company to 
the Indian territories ? Or is it just, that the expense of 
the colonel of a regiment, employed cither at home or 
on the Continent, or perhaps on a furlough staif appoint- 
hient, should be partly charged t£) the East-Iiidia Com- 
pany, and his pay be drawn from them ? As ail parties^ 
therefore, agree in the propriety of un alteration, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

f Article 21 ) I’he Court of Directors have already 
objected, and must ever object, to the arbitrary mtide 
adopted hv a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1805, for the scttieinoiit of tlie demands of the (.’um|'any 
on Government. We think it a clear and tKpiitablc prin- 
ciple, that the expense of captures made, and not re- 
tained by the Company, but tiaiisferred to Ills Majoily, 
or by His Majesty restored to the enciuy, should be 
charged to the Publie. 

The ordinary pay of tire Comyimy’s troops employed 
on sueh riC’.rvices, and especially in places out of tlic 
sphere of India, as in Ftyypt, should also be placed to 
account of the Public. 

On these grounds we beg leave to ]n'opose, tlujt the 
balance of demands now made by ihe Pay Othce on the 
Company, be set oH, by the sums which they ^re yet 
unpad for ihe capture of CtykrA and the Molucca!', and 
for the ex[)editiori to Egypt. Even then, the seut^^ment 
Will be greatly to the aiivantage of the Public, ns the 
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Company liare made good to the Pay Office a snm ex- 
ceeding two millions, in addition to whicli they hiive, 
since the year 1797 , been charged for King’s troops 
beyond tlic number for which the law obliged them to 
pay, at the average annual rate of about three thousand 
firelocks, besides the officers and serjeants requisite for 
that number of men. 

f Article i^-2j A's a supplement to this article, the 
Conrt cannot help again submitting to consideration, the 
earnest desire and liope of the Proprietors to be exoue- 
raled, out of the general funds of the Company, from 
the payment of tne Property-tax. The dividends of 
oilier public Conrpanies are thus exempted ; and it is 
but* a small considcratson, in the immense coneerns of 
l'k. Company, from wliicli the Proprietors have, on the 
wii'ile, yet deiiwd only the ordinary interest of money, 
in reuirn for ail L.he ha/ards iheir property has run. 

(Article 23 J 'Tiic deb", of wiiich the Court of Direc- 
tors meant to spe'ak in tlie tvvenly-third proposition, 
was the w;u)!e of the Indian debt, part of whicli, to the 
amount of about sev^iii millions, has been transft'rred to 
Pngland. 'i'he ol>^(;rva*^iorj of Lord Melville will coincide 
with this j.roposition, ;)nd the Court of Directors can 
h’lve im mate! ial objection to his Lordship’s proviso, 
iosjjccthi:; tlir rcduciion of the bond debt at hcfue to 
three uuliiori,; but experience has slic'ivn tiie in.:o:ive- 
viiem’c of <:i3uriiiin'/ within narrow limits, by pailiaiaeii- 
tary irgiilaiion, the iimoimt of this debt. 

(ArticU Considering liow prohiible it is, that 

private ;ulv., nuirors will desire to obtain a supply of the 
article ot te;i, in (ed :r to be smuggled into this country 
and to foreign jvavts, and considering also the importance 
of not endangering the r.oinniereia! inlcreonrse now per- 
milted by the Ciiiuese to the British naliou, tlirough its 
long esjablisljed organ, the East-lndia Comjjany, it is 
ohvioii-’, iliat effeeuial provision ought to be made, in 
some mode or other, for preventing both these evils ; and 
wc •^ha!! 1)0 glad to liear any propositions which were in 
Lord Melville’s coutemjdation, or may be in your Lord- 
ship’s, os more lik<dy to suit that end than the suggestion 
v.e Ijuve od'ered. In the mean time, we feel it incum- 
bent upon us to la/jursL your Lordslnp’s attention to some 
remarks ou the question of admitting private ships to the 
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Spice Islands. The demand of all Europe for the spices 
of ihe Moluccas is so limited, that one or two oi the 
Company’s ships may import a sufficient quantity for the 
supply of it : the division, therefore of this supply among 
the Company and the Merchants in general of this coun- 
try, will leave so little to the individuals of the latter 
class, as to form no object worthy of long and distant 
enterprize ; not to mention, that spices are now rising up 
in other parts of the East, which renders these islands? 
less important than they have been. The maintenance 
of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable com- 
modity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of their trade ; and if private merchants are to partici- 
pate in that trade, they ought also to bear a proportion- 
able share of the charge of establishment in those islands. 
But the spice trade is not the most interesting considera- 
tion belonging to this question. If in any of the islands 
in tlie I'iastorn Seas, not belonging to the Company, 
British subjects wore to settle, (a thing Avhich the Com- 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, would find it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open to all 
the ships of this country,) it Avould seem impossible to 
hinder them from obtaining, by one means or otiicr, a 
supply of the teas of Chiiia, for tje purpo.se of being 
smuggled into Euro[)e. That ciyect alone might be 
tempting ciiougli to induce a setti vmcnt, AVhere no othr^r 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurrence of others which might bt' 
posed, a number of Englislimen Avere once to iimtc 
themselves in that quarter, whither new ii^dividuals might 
continually resort, and whence, again, they miglit repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it avouIJ seem 
scarcely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regu- 
lations tbrmed, either here or byilm Indian Gove**nnicnt:;, 
for the exclusion of unlicensed persons from their ter- 
ritories. Such would be the danger, especially o! any 
British settlement in tlic Eastern Archipelago, not .‘.u.j- 
jected to the government of the Company ; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated : and even in tliosc licld 
by ‘hem, as the Moluccas, if they were opei. to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not bo some liability to danger of the same 

Lind. 
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UiDd. On all these grounds it really seems advisable^ 
that British ships from Europe should not have access 
to the Spice Islands. 

Having concluded our remarks upon the proposition 
and observations hitherto brought under discussion, we 
next beg leave to suggest some other regulations, grow* 
ing out of the general subject now under consideration^ 
and of our past correspondence. These, we trust, will 
be found so obviously proper and necessarj^, as to require 
no enforcing argument, 

26t/i Proposition . — That no sliip shall go from any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, Avithout the 
special license of the Company. 

21th Proposition . — Private ships going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from tliat kingdom thither, 
and from India to that kingdom, without pursuing any 
circuitous route. 

28 M Proposition . — Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the coasting trade of India, but 
to be permitted logo from one port of delivery of the 
original cargo, to anotl)er for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
[Signal) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thornton, 
Jacob BosANtiUET, 
W. F. ICepii[nstone, 
Charles Grant, 
Edward Parry, 
William Astell, 
George Smith. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamhliirc, 

&c. &c. &c. 


At a Secret Court of Directors^ 

Held on Tuesday, the 28tli April 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence re* 
ports to the Court, tliat in consequence of the request contained 
in the minute of the 20th April, which was communicated 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of tlic Excliequcr 
and his Lordship favoured the Deputation with an interview 

on 
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Oft Saturday, the 25th instant, at which Mr. Wallace was 
also present. 

At that meeting various points belonging to the present 
negbeiation w’cre touched upon ; hiir the discussion mainly 
tunted on tlic important question of permiaing rhe {Jiips of 
private merchants generally to imjjort gooiis from India, 
at tl»e outporrs of the United Kingdom, "fhe Deputation 
urged every tl-ing which occurred 10 them in rujjport of tlic 
proposition of the Court upon this subject, as involving the 
essential interests of the Company ; biic il^cy found, witli 
regret, that tlic impressions which his Majc'ity’s Govern, 
jncni had received respecting it, since the date of Lord 
Meiville’s letter of the 21st March, were not in ciiiisonancc 
with the sentiments of the Court of Directors. Tiic Chanr 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckingham- 
shire, expressed their intention of comninnicating, in wri- 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in ques- 
tion ; and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27th instant, that letter is now laid before the 
Court. 


Letter froin the Right Honorable the Karl of Buck- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, referred to in the preceding Mituile^ 

Gentlemen, India Board y April z^jth iSt2. 

In communicating to you the sentiments of HivS Majesty’s 
Covernmenr, after a full consideration of the several points 
width hive been brought under their view, in consequence 
of tlie conferences and explanations I hive had with you and 
ti)c [^cpiii'irion, since I had the honor of receiving your note 
of tlio f\ instant, it is imneces'ary for me to enter upon the 
discus !0’.i cf the Hints and O'Mcrvations which lidve been 
the iubjcct of tlie coirrspondenre between the irite President 
of iho Board of Control and voursclvcs, as far as those 
Hints and Observations h..ve been .sanctioned by the General 
Cf)U) t. 

Il was to h ivc been expected, that upon a question in- 
^.'dving the various inteicsts of mi Icirgc a body .'.s the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of die United Kingdom, as well 
as of the East- India Company, that considerable diilcrcncc^ 

of 
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of opinion should arise, and that reasons should be alleged of 
sufficient weight, to suggest the propriety of revising any 
plan which might originally have been concerted. 

Under such an impression, Lord Melville, in his letter of 
the 2 1 St ultimo, dcsiied it to be di.Niinctly understood, that 
public discussion, in the further progress of the measure, 
might possibly produce an alteration in some of the details, 
as well as regulatiuns of a different description fiom those 
which were then suggested. 

Yon would, thcrctorc, not have been wholly unprepared 
for the communication made by me to the Chairman at a 
personal interview, when he Wiis informed tliat the un>re- 
scniaiions which had been brought before His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, sinec the publication of the correspondence already 
referred to, had Jed them to entertain an opinion, that they 
.would best consult the public interest, by not conhning the 
import trade from the East-Indies to the of London. 

Tlte arguments adduced by you and the other mcmi e s of 
the Deputation, and which had been urged wiiii much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the 15 th instant, 
have received the most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government ; but I have to acquaint you, that altliough they 
think that the great inlcfcsit of policy and of revenue, as well 
as of the EasNlndia Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the existing restraints, respect- 
ing the commercial intercourse with China, should continue, 
and tliat the exclusive trade in tea should be preserved to the 
Company, for whatever term the charier may be renewed, 
yet that they remain of opinion that tlic import trade from 
the East-Indies should not be confined to the port of London. 

They arc not, however, insensible to the danger and mis- 
chief which the revenue, as well as the East-lndia Com- 
pany, might suffer, if under the cover of tiiat trade, an 
illi< It commerce in tea were to be successfully carried on ; 
hut ili^y conceive, that regulations, both in India and at 
home, ntay be so framed, as to guard against that danger, an^l 
to protect the Company and the revenue, whose interests ui 
tins respect equally require such protection, from the effects 
of it. 

In submitting, therefore, the propositions to Parliament in 
this shape, the Government are persuaded, that whilst they 
would thus be supportingintcrcsts justly entitled to public con- 
sideration, they would, at the same time, he purmiing a course, 
essential to the collection of a revenue of nearly four millions 

M sterling, 
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sterJjrtg, without breaking in upon that system, under which 
.the salutary provisions of the Commutation Act secure the 
people of the United Kingdom against any failure in the re- 
gular and constant supply of an article, which has become a 
necessary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for tlie renewal of the 
Charter, as tliey would stand, should the suggestions I have 
( conveyed to you in this letter be adopted, you will be sensi- 
ble of the high importance of bringing to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which the interests of the Cohipany and the 
nation at large a.re so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible with a mature consideration, 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre- 
tensions of the parties concerned. 

1 have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


Letter /70m the Deputation to the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

My Lord, East-Lidia House, %^th April i8l2. 

The letter which the Chairman and Deputy Chair* 
man had the honour of receiving from your Lordship on the 
27 th instant, Was the day following laic! before the Court of 
Directors, and engaged their most serious attention. It has 
ago in been considered by them this day, and we have now 
to submit to your Lordship the answer which they have 
insjtructcd us to make to it : an answer which, from having 
before well rellcdhd on the principal subjcdl of your 
Lordship’s letter, delivers their mature op;»^.ion, and as they 
presence to hope, in the least time possible, being sensible 
with your Lordship that, in the present critical period of 
the negotiation, all imncGtisaiy delay is to Ic avoided# 

It i^ with c^^tremc concern tlic Court find, that since the 
publication of the correspondence between the Piesidcnt of 
the, Board Coinmissiontrs and the Court of Directors on 
ihe momciuous question of the renewal of the Company's 
Charter, hil? Majesty’s Ministers have been led, by the re- 
pieseuutioas which have been made to them, “ to entertain 
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an opinion^ that they would best consult the public in» * 
teresty by not confining the import trade from the East- 
Indies to the Port of London,” and that Aey stilt bold 
this opinion. ^ ^ 

Not having been made acquainted with the particulars of 
those representations, and having urged various argumenta 
which remain unanswered, against the measure of opening 
the oiitports to the trade from India, the Court, under the 
disadvantages of such a situation, are imperiously fcalled to 
the consideration of the circumstances in which the Com- 
pany arc now placed, and in which, according to the best 
judgment they can form, the Company M^quld be placed, if 
tile new Charter should open the outporis of the United 
Kingdom to the returns of the Indian trade. 

Whatever may be thought, my Lord, by the merchants 
of this couotiy, of their right to enter into the possession 
of a trade, acquired and maintained through long struggles 
and vicissitudes, at immense expense, by the East-lndi a Com- 
pany ; a trade still intimately connected with the security of 
the vast e npirc vvhidi the sa ne Company have gained, and 
administer for the benefit of the nation at large ; the Court of 
Directors ac of opinion, that the sacrifices they agreed to 
make of that iiadc to the public feeling, or if they may be 
permitted to express tlicir idea more accurately, the public 
prejudice, were very large ; and they yielded to inem undoubt- 
edly in a firm belief, not at that time discouraged by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the importations from India would 
be confined to London, as well as that the exclusive privilege 
of the China trade would be carefully secured to the Company. 
But the concessions frankly made by the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, who regard themselves always as a part of 
the Public, and wish, as much a possible, to be in unison 
with it, have, it appears, only encouraged farther demands ; 
and if the tide of prejudice, of popular clamour, of mostex- 
tiavagant expectation and unbounded pretension, which have 
been more industriously than fairly excit^, were now to de- 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that great fabric, which has been reared in the course of two 
centuries, uniting with commerce an imperial dominion, 
which would be shaken to its foundation by the destruction of 
that system which has acquired and preserved it. 

It is no surprise, my Lord, jto the Court, though it is un- 
doubtedly a great consolation, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
unite with the “ great interests of policy and of revenue,” 

M 2 those 
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those of the East Jndla Coqipany» and that it must hence 
their oJ>ject to contjnue the political funetions of the Com,*- 

K , and the means whirh are necessary fqr .thc maintenance 
ose functions* On this basis, the Court are happy to 
bay^ the honor of meeting His Majesty’s Ministers, arid to' 
continue the present discussion. 

It is perfectly known, that for a series of years past, 
since the Indian territory lias been loaded with an ica- 
mensc political debt, the Companv liave derived no sur- 
plus from the revenues* They have carried on the cur- 
rency of their homo affairs, they have even aided the- 
political concerns of India, and,* above all, they have 
made pood the dividends to the Proprietors from lire 
profits on their commerce ; and, of late years, these pro- 
fits (lave been derived chiefly from the ClVmii trade. From 
the still existinjf territorial debts of the Company, and 
the scale of thoa* Indian expenditure, after all endeavours 
to reduce it, the Court of Directors have no prospect of 
pecuniary accpiisitions, except tlironph the same medium 
of commerce, for many years to come ; and, a< already 
intimated, it is the commercial proiits of the Company 
which enable them to discharge the political functions 
assigned to them in the management of the Indian empire. 
Without this resource, or some equivalent one, not within 
their power, the dividends could not be continued, the 
value of the stock would diminish, and the Company bo 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It is the extinction, or material diminution of the com- 
mercial profits, arising chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that we apprehend IVom the opening of the 
outports to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
c^xtinction or diminution were to take place, your Lord- 
ship will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
that the fatal consequences they contemplate, would fol- 
low ; and that, after going on a few years on the new 
plan, the Company would-be so impaired in its resources, 
as to be inadequate to the important part allotted to it in 
the system of Indian administration. 

When the Court of Directors thus view the conse(|ueD- 
ces^of opening thcoutports, His Majesty’s Ministers will 
not blame the anxiety with which they rcspccttully con- 
tend that measure. .The duty they owe to tliei/: 

Constituents, to their own cjtaracters, and to the Public, 
requires tlicmj in such a case, to act with the greatest. 

circum- 
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errcumspection, in order to obtain a'reaaonable astiraitre; 
that the terms of the new Charter will be such, as. wiil 
enable the Company to go On efficiently in the perfomi^ 
ance of the political functions it has hitherto discharged^ 

We do not apprehend, my Lord, that there is any dif* 
fercnce in principle on these points, between His Ma-^ 
jesty’s Ministers and the Court of Directors. The main 
dilfc-rence, in respect to the question of opening tlic outF* 
ports, is as to the practical effects of that measure, ft 
appeared, in the corilcrcncc we had the honour of holciU 
ing with the Chancellor of the Exchequer ' and your Lord<* 
ship, to he his opinion, that checks could be devised to pre- 
vent an indefinite extent of smuggling lea, ruinous to the 
Company, which we fear from opening tiie outports to the 
Indian trade. We have already given many reasons for 
thinking, that the practice of smuggling Would, iu such 
case, he uncontrolable. Those rcitsons, which need not 
bx: repeated here, we believe it will be difficult for the 
parties most adverse to the Company to refute ; but the 
subject being so important in the present discussion, we 
beg leave to add a few more observations on it. 

It is a fact notorious, that tea has been smuggled^ 
the way of India, into this Country, even when the duty^ 
was comparatively small ; when the Indian import trade 
was conlined to eight or ten Company's ships, and to the 
river Thames. How much mm-e, then, is smugglings . 
beyond all bounds, to be expected, when the ships shall 
be unlimited in number and size, and may resort to the 
outports of England, Scotland, ^nd Ireland? This 
practice would be iiiu^h facilitated, because, in the nu* 
merous Eastern Islands, not subject, to any European 
power, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, there is no usage of pearing 
out vessels, or giviiig them papers or manifeits. It would 
theu|^ be easy for them to break bulk in the passagohome^ 
* and as they approached the coasts of Britain and Ireland, 
to put tea, as well as other articles drargeable with . duty, 
on board of ships and cutters, destined eitlier fop the ports 
of the Continent, or the remote coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, on which, for a hundred miles togellter, every 
where accessible from the sea, there is scarcely a custom- 
house, and where custom-houses could fkit be sufficienily 
multiplied. Vessels of very small size being allowed 
the Indian trade, they could enter into ports and baya 

little 
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little frequented, and ran goods to be carried inland and 
there dispersed. In some of the northern and western 
ports of tht United Kingdom, we have heard that collu- 
sive practices between the revenue ofBccrs and the smug- 
glers are not nnusuaJ. If this is the case in respect to 
articles which j>ay a comparatively small duty, what 
would it be, where the articles of tea and Indian goods 
W' re in question ? Ships might stop at intermediate 
ports for orders, and there smugghj ; as those bound to 
the Western coast, at Cork and Falmouth; those to the 
eastern coast, at Falmouth and tlie Downs ; those going 
Jiorth about, on the Irish and Scotch coasts. Sliip:i hav- 
ing several ports of discharge, would tlicrcby obtain fa- 
cilities in smuggling ; and the state of relations between 
this country and parts of Northern Europe may be such, 
as to afford tliC means of ninning goods into those parts, 
which, from tlioir proximity, m iy again be able to smug- 
gle the goods into our remote ports. In a word, we are 
led to apprehend, that the means and the temptation of 
smuggling tea, w'heii an unlimited trade is permitted to 
India and the Eastern Islands, must be, in a very great 
degree, uncontrolablc by any checks which Hjs Majesty’s 
Government can, in such circumstances, interpose. Nor 
is it to be overlooked, tliat a class of Indian goods, styled 
ill the revenue language prohibited^ because excluded 
altogether, as intv^rlering with the manufactures of this 
country, will, by all the openings which the new trade 
will produce, be every where iinavoitlably brought into 
use. It is true, that even if the return trade of India 
were confined to the Channel, as wp proposed, smuggling 
might be expected, but certainly, not, in our opinion, at 
all to the same extent. And had we conceived other- 
wise, the same objection we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged against that cn- 
lai’gement of trade, in which the Court have acquiesced, 
andfor the same reason, tb prevent the ruin of tlte Com- ’ 
pany; which did His Majesty’s Ministers apprehend, 
they would doubtless, in either case, havcdesirea to pre- 
vent, even by refusing the required concessions to the 
British merchahts; 

With these views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minds of the Directors, acting as they are in a mo>t 
responsible situation, is it too much ffor them to expect 
ana to request, that they may be honored with the know* 

ledge 
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icdge of tfK)se means which his Majesty’s Governnient 
may think would be efFcctiial to priwent the practice of 
Mttugglinjjf, under the new circumstances, to any ruinous, 
or great extent ? — could they have a reasonable persua-' 
idon of the practicability of such prevention, that would 
uiidonhtcdi’y, so far lessen their fears and the. arguments 
on which they now feel it their duty to insist. They 
hope not to bo misnnderrstood in this proposition# As- 
sured both of the desire of His Majesty’s Ministers, as 
Avell on account of the Company as of the revenue, to 
prevent smuggling, and of their belief of the practica- 
bility of doing so; feeling also, as the Court do, the de- 
licacy of seeming to interfere in any of the revenue 
regulations of Government, they are yet so circumstan- 
ced, in the present critical conjuncture, as to find this 
enquiry most interesting to the cause of the Company. 

It is indeed true, that the Public appear to have a 
greater concern at stake here than the Company. The 
Public may lose the greater part of a revenue of four 
millions per annum, whilst the Company can have only 
to the extent of one million at hozard. But then this 
one million is ail the Company’s certain income : if they 
lose that, they lose the foundation on which their effi-. 
cicncy rests ; unless, in the new arrangements,' some 
other resource should be provided, which should secure 
the dividend to the Proprietors ;• a provision which, un- 
doubtedly, would also materially affect the views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplating 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And suffer 
us, my Loril, since the assailants of the Company’s pri- 
vileges arc so loud in representing their interests as those 
of the nation at large, to add this remark concerning the 
national interest in the present question, that if there-: 
venue of nearly four millions, now so easily collected 
fromjtea, should fail, or fail to the extent of only two‘ 
million!^ otiier taxes must be faid upon the Pubuc^ to 
compensate for that loss : and wdiether. the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by the proposed ehlargemehts 
of trade, may be a serious question with those who hai’e 
to decide on this momentous concern ; with us it is none. 
It may deserve also to be recollected, that with the fall 
of the Company’s China trade will fall the exports of 
woollens and metals, to the extent of a million annu^lyV 
by which the prosperity frf the counties of Cornwall, 

Devon, 
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Devon,. Somerset^ . Dorset, and Glojice^qr, ^nd Nor^, 
folk ^ome meas^^ have ^een Ufdield> during the ar-* 
duod^ ^ruj|gte of in >irhicb country: 

luis^lieeh^&ngaged i; tuc cxcellv Ut deet of ships eipployed 
by the Coinpany, wit^ aJl th^ long, detail of in jests 
coifi^t^d with tli^em, inu^t decay ; whU it Uie uutioA will, 
lose^^tn&t certain and regular supply furnished by the 
Conrfj^^ny of the article of tea,, article, as yoor Lord- 
ship justly observes, aoiv become ^ necessary of life. 

Befcjrh dismiss diis topic, iqay we be allowed to. 
bjring under youf Lordship’s inspection a succinct view, of 
the capital and interests concerned in jthe Indian and China 
trade from the port of London. 

, There are about fourteen hundred commanders and 
oBiem belonging to the ships of the East-India Company 
(besides the seamen, who ‘may be about eight tbouss^nd)* 
The tradesmen engaged in the supply* of the Company’s 
shipping in the river Thaiiies are about twelve thou^nd, 
and the labourers employed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand. All these, with their families and depend- 
apts, making an aggregate of iipw'ards of thirty tho.isand 
persons, would, by the removal of the Indian trade from the 
pprt of London, be generally reduced to great distress, 
and many of tlietn become burthensome to their parishes. 

The capital now employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed as fo4lows. 

The Company’s capital stock of j66,OOQ,OQO, . . , 

at the price at which many Proprietors ' ' ' 
purchased, will amount to ’ • - -<glO, 800,000 

Capital in warehouses • ^ - - 1 ,000,000 

Capital in ships - - - - 3,800, QpO 

Capitifd in docks^ .. - y^ 40(y,000 

CapUali^ individuakm tbe metropolis 
be moderately estimated at ^ 8,000,000 

. .... ..... .. 


, Thefrade in 

du(^, we Itevfe hadj'o^aston i 

an ^nual revei^^.fO ^qveroinej»t,^iE,'4^(5 ^an fquji:, 
iniifion, 'Sterling } adftH' the, fiet sajjittg ,.^^'C^y^,n,meDt;» . 
from- the present-mbae w. collect{ngi. tl)e,,(i(u.tie 9 j. o)ay>"., 
we'^qmchiire,' be fai^'esti^atqd *1'; 

By ';bi«dtr of dire^ 
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itselfi &nd the profits upon it, yield a farther sum of large 
amount to Government ; but the productiveness of the 
capital, in this respect, depends wholly upon the solidity 
of the basis on which it rests. 

These, my Lord, are the sentiments and observations 
which we are directed to communicate to your Lordship. 
The refiection upon them has, we trustj been mature^ 
though tiie expression of them, in the shortest time 
allowed for the preparation of this letter, may require 
indulgence. But we are further specially directed to 
add, that this is a concern of too great moment for the 
Court to trust to its own judgment^ or to act on its own 
responsibility ; the Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday nexti 
when the correspondence with your Lordships including 
this letter, will be laid before them for their consideration; 

We have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obeclient humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglts, 

Robert Thorntok, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 

W. F. Elphinstonej 
Edward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 
George Smith, 
William Astell- 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 


At a General Court of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, held oh 
Tuesday^ the 5th May, 1812. 

Resolved Unanimou ly, 

That ttfis Court has learnt with deep concern and sur- 
prize, hat His Majesty’s Ministers have been induced to 
change the view they first entertained of the propriety of 
confining to the Port of London the returns of the Trade 
to India, now tp be permitted to all British subjects. — That 
the measure of opening the Outports to vessels of all 
descriptions from India, comprehending in that term the 
jEastern Islands, appears to. this Court to be fraught with 
consequences ruinous to the Company, and all the long train 

N of 
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of interesU connected with it ; by removing from the Port 
of London the greater part of the Indian Trade, which it 
has hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering useless many of the 
extensive establishments formed there for the Merchandize 
and Shipping of that trade, and throwing out of bread 
many thousands of persons who now derive constant em- 
ployment from it ; by deranging the practice and frus- 
trating the end of stated Public Sales which are useful and 
important both to the Country and the Company, who are 
necessarily restricted to this practice; but, above all, 
by affording facilities for the Smuggling of Teas into the 
Ports and Harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to an extent unlimited, and as this Court apprehend, un* 
controlable — That the consequences of this must be the 
destruction of the Company's China Trade, their best 
source of commercial profit ; the failure of their Dividend, 
the depreciation of their Stock, and unless a fund is pro- 
vided from some other source for the payment of the Di- 
vidend, inability on their part to continue to perform the. 
functions assigned to them in the Government of British 
India.—That if the constitution by which the Indian Em- 
pire is now administered should thus be subverted, the ex- 
cellent system of Civil and Military Service formed under 
the Company, and maintainable only by such a body, will 
be broken down, the tranquillity and happiness bf the 
vast population which that Empire contains, the Interests 
of this Country in Asia, and its Constitution at home, will 
be imminently endangered. 

That the professed object for which the proposed charges 
are to be made, and such immense sacrifices hazarded, 
namely, the Increase of the Commerce of this Kingdom, 
cannot be in any great degree attained ; there being no 
practicability of extending materially the use of our 
Manufactures among the Indian people, the tonnage 
allotted by the Company, or afforded by Indian Ships 
in the management of individuals, for such exports, not 
having been fully occupied ; neither does it appear prac- 
ticable largely to augment the importation of profitable 
commodities from thence ; of all which the example of 
the American Trade to the East is a proof, British Manu- 
factures, which they could easily have procured, making 
mo part of it, nor their returns exhibitirtg any new articles 
of importance. — That therefore the Trade now enjoyed by 
the Compare and individuals will be the only certain trade 

to 
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towliichnew adventurers can have recourse; and tins 
will be no addition to the Commerce of the Country, but on* 
.] y a transfer from one set of hands to another ; so that, Old 
Establishments will he subverted, without substituting any 
thing equally good in their place ; and to all appearance 
with great detriment to the Nation, particularly in the 
l}efa]cation of a large part of the Duties now collected 
on Tea, to the amount of Four Millions sterling per an- 
num; for all which Defalcation, whether one, or two, or 
three millions, New 1 axes must be laid on the people,-— 
That the Cause of the Company has been deeply injured 
by prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and of 
late by extensive combinations, and by unfair represen- 
tation, canvas, and intimidation — in all which the merits 
and rights of the Company, the Political Interests of 
British India, and of this Country as connected with 
them, have been left out of sight, and the single object 
of the Extension of Commerce, an object too only of 
speculation, in opposition to past experience, is the go- 
verning principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, that Parliament 
Avill not decide the fate of the Company, on the represen- 
tations and demands of private interests, but on just and 
comprehensive views of National Policy ; and the Court 
must also believe that llis Majesty’s Ministers are too en- 
lightened and equitable finally to adopt any measure calcu- 
lated to destroy the commercial profits of the Company, 
and thereby to disable them from performing their political 
functions. This Court, therefore, entirely approving, 
both of the firmness which their Directors have shewn in 
maintaining the interest of the Company, and of the man- 
ner in which they have, in the papers now produced by 
them, defended those interests, doth recommend it to 
them to persevere in the Negociation with His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the same principles; assured of the de* 
torininauf n of this Court to support them to the utmost 
in maintaining the permanence of the Company and 
the National Interest, which are involved in their sta- 
bility. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the thanks of this Court 
be given to Randle Jackson, Esq. for his very luminous 
and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, ability 
and industry he has on various occasions, and particularly 
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east-imdia correspokoence. 


on this, displayed for the honor atid advantage of thia 
Company. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the Negociation with Go- 
vernment for the Renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best Interests of this Com- 
pany, and their most honorable conduct, in the manage- 
tnent of so important a ednbern. 

( S^nedJ William Ramsay, 

^ Secretary, 
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IT is a practict: alaiosl imiversal witli writers 
io orideavour to e\:alt tiu.* importance, and mag;™ 
iiify the difliculties of that pafT.i' itlaj y.t 

which they happi'ii to be einploy<.*d. Whether 
it be that tliey hoj)e, by a timely intimation of 
the instruction and amusement which may be 
(ha-ived fnjm their book, to attract the attention 
of the public, or, by a pompons enunciatioit of 
hardships surmounted, intricacies unravelled, 
and contradictions reeonciicd, to overwhelm 
their readers with astonishment at the gigantic 
strciisilh of mind which conh! ventui’e on so tre* 
mendons ail undertaking, I know not; but cer- 
tain it is, tliat scarcely a work now issues from 
the press, of which the tirst sentences are not 
of the nature 1 have described. 

.\'ow although this practice is beconn; so ge- 
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neral that, from a mcrii love of novelty, I iniglit 
be jnstihed in (leparting from it, and is, more- 
over, so thoroughly understood by the world 
that it has lost with every reasonable man the 
little weight which it may be supposed to have 
once possessed, yet mother of these considera- 
tions has had any iidluence in determining me 
towards the course which J intend to pursue, 
ft is then the men' love of truth (to which, as 
far as lies in my ]»ower, 1 am det«;rmined on ail 
oc<'asious to adhere), which incites me to de- 
chare that the subject on whi(;h I pro])ose to 
ofh.T a few observations, is neither Ihc most in- 
teresting nor the most important that can he imasin- 
ed. Altliough the subje<‘tbe India, — India, that 
inexhaustible store-liouse of all that is surjuay-- 
ing, mag)ii!icent, and beaiililhl, — India, which, 
ill whatever point of view it is considered, can- 
not fail of exciting the deeju'st emotions in the 
mind of <‘V(.*rj n tlecting man; and of which th<; 
details .ippear to posse- s a kind of infinity, 1 
y(;t .idvaiice no such lUiguiticent pretensions. 
Ai l!u same time I cannot help thinking that, 
whether W) con.'idei them as connected with 
till- piospi'iity and pow'er of om countrymen at 
h(y:ne, or the hap[)iness of our fellow subjects 
abroad, the aliairs of that empire are by no 
iiu.'aiis undeserving our attention ; more esjie- 



cially at this time when the question of the 
renewal of the Ooriipauy’s exclusive privi- 
leges is once more to be agitated in Parlia- 
ment. 

'J'here is not, 1 heli(!ve, any point of equal 
iniportnnee with this, which has been treated 
with e(jiial indifference; nor any of which the 
knowledge of the [mhlic at large is so detective, 
'i’lie dofoiments from which alone the true state 
of the rpiestion (in all its bearings), could be 
ascertained, are unfortunately of so repnlsave a 
magnitude that many, who have an inclination, 
cannot spare time to make tln'iiiselves masters 
of their contents; while, of those to whom time 
is not w anting, how few can he expected, gratui- 
tio'.isly, to undertake a voyage ofdiscovei’y on 
so houndless and unfathomable an ocean? The 
•'onscq lienee has therefore been, that ambitious 
and (h'sigiiing men have exerted themselves, but 
too successfully, to disseminate among the peo- 
ple their false aud pernicious opinions; (for, 
where di'tection is didicnli, (alselmod will al- 
ways he abundant); and it is to be feared 
lhat iiiany* impressions injurious to the Cow- 
pany have taken posses'sion ol‘ the public 
mind. 

For the wide did’usiou of these many reasons 
might be assigned, but the priuc4>al 1 conceive 
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to be, First, Tlic perst ver.ancp of the enoinics 
of the (Vmipany, wlio, by the imneasinif repeti' 
tion of their ealnnmies, may have persuaded 
many that in assertions wbieh tliey heard so 
fre pieatl} and so conlidently repeated, there 
mnsi be some degree of truth; and, Secondly, 
a 'e i|’.;sition, biu too pre>alcnt among us at this 
time, (and still I fear inereasing), to believe any 
report injuri »ns to the character and conduct of 
men in liigh '.tations. In the humble hope of 
in some degree eonnteracting these false ini- 
pn'ssions, as well as of tlemonstrating that the 
security of our Indian empire, the hap}>iness of 
the millions it contains, and the interests of the 
public and the Company, may be best secured 
by tlie continuance of those restrictions which 
now exist, the following pages are ofleretl to the 
world. On a subject so inexhaustible I liave but 
few observations to make, nor in those few can f 
flatter myself that much novelty will be found ; 
but I hope that the public will not be displeased 
at seeing collected into a small compass some 
of the arguments w hioh a-o most material to the 
right understandiug of this question. 

J am aware that of late y . ars it has been the fa- 
siiion to rail against «// ex< lusive privileges, with- 
out any consideration of the eircuinstances under 
which they were originally granted, or of those 



wliioli may justify their coiitiuuaiicc at this 
time. 

Amoiin' the patriots of the day, there is no 
more eoinpeudioiis road to the popular distinc. 
lion at which they aim, tliaii to denounce the 
East. India Company, in particular, as upheld, 
both at home and al>road, by a system of fraud, 
and violence, and usurpation. Extravagant as 
tlies(; assertions may appear, they have been 
frt;<{uenlly ma<le, and sometimes perhaps be- 
lieved. Year after year, the pre.ss has tecmied 
with pi..r.pldets to this effect; while the hust- 
ings anti the Senate-house have trembled at the 
veln inenee of the orator, declaiming on this ex- 
hausthtss subject; and still the burden of their 
song has been, (after Adam Smith), “ that ex- 
clusive companies are nuisances in every re- 
spect’’* 

JNow, in (pie.stions of political economy, the 
name of Hr. Smith deservedly carries with it 
such authority that I cannot, without the utmost 
dillidence, venture to impugn any decision of 
his. Yet, eminently gifted as he was in every 
Vespect, and, in his own science, conlessedly su- 
preme, In’ was never, I believe, even by hi.s 
warmest admirers, supposed to be infallible. 
1 shall therefore endeavour to prove that the 


* Wealth of Nations, v. ii, p.si?. 
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doctrine conlaiiicd in tl'.e Kentenro quoted iVoin 
Jiis works, is laid down with t,0(j little limitation, 
for that, allow in;;' e.xeliisive companies, ahstract- 
edly considered, to la; e\ils in tlieinselves, then- 
may be, and are, cases in which they on.ijht to 
be encouraged. 1 am at the same lime dispos- 
ed to admit that this enconragehicnt slumld 
be sparingly and cautiously afibrded, and that 
exclusive prixileges ought never to be granted 
except for the prevention of some gi(;ater ( vil 
which could not be avoided, or the ac<imsitioji 
of some positixp good \vlii< h conhl not b<5 at- 
tained, but through their iniervciiti<m. 

On these grouiuls I am jxrepared to justify 
the continuance of the Kast India Company’s 
privileges, by proving that they are neces sary 
to the maintenance of the integrity of the em- 
pire; and that any departure from the system 
now in force would, in all human probability, 
be followed by the downfall of our sovereignty 
in the East, and the conse<pieiit loss of all the 
advantages wiii( h at present a(xn-e froju those 
colonies io the mother <‘onntry. 

It is, in the first plaee, a matter of indispen- 
sible ni'cessity to co’isi;icr the natii. ; of the so- 
vereignty exercised by us in llindostan, as w'(‘ll 
as the habits and situation of the people, over 
whom our dominion extends. To the eminence 
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wliicli Avc at present enjoy in the vast tract of 
oomiiry vvliieh constitutes the poiiiiisiila of India, 
vs'e have l>een raisi'd hy tin; valour and exertions 
of our eouidryineii, assisied as they have been 
hj' a series of events not less extraordinary than 
nnexpe('tt'<l-, and the sitnatiou in which we are 
then' placed, is nuparalhiled in the history of 
the world. It is iiid(M <l a .sitnation on which 
general reasoning caniiot he oinjdoyed, and to 
which those ordinary maxims of government 
which, in oi lier parts of the globe, are received 
us well-known and estahiished truths, are total- 
ly inapplieahle. liowa'vcr wise therefore, how- 
ever jtist, howevi'i’ eonformahle to the dictates 
of reason and soniul poliey, the alterations, 
which some are desirous of introducing into the 
government of India, may ajijiear in theory, they 
must yet submit tc> the. rigid laws of imperious 
necessity; they must suhmit to he modified by 
considerations of the iialciri! and eirciimstances 
of till! people for vvltost^ iK'itefil they are intend- 
ed, or, instead of a. hh'ssing, they will prove a 
curse to India, and may ultiiiiately occasion the 
downfall of England herself. 

"^lo (hose who contemplate, at a distance only, 
the imnu'nse, and onlorly fabric which our eastern 
empire at (his moment exhibits, it may appear that 
now, when every rivalofonr pow er is laid low, and 
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when from Cape Comorin to Delhi, the superio- 
rity of the British name is indisputably estab- 
lished, we may at last begin to remit our cau- 
tion and onr jealousy, and be content to govern 
this portion of our empire by the same princi- 
ples that direct our conduct towards our other 
colonies; permitting this wide (and hitherto 
restricted), field of commerce to be laid open to 
British industry and enterprize. If, however, 
we will but take the pains to examine the in- 
terior of this extraordinary edifice, and to make 
ourselves acquainted with the principles on 
which it was erected, we cannot fail of observ- 
ing that extreme caution ought to be used in 
the removal of any of those supports on which 
the strength and durability of the structure de- 
pend. To drop the metaphor ; I wish to impress 
upon the public mind that unceasing vigilance 
and caution are still necessary to preserve w'hat 
valour and industry have obtained ; and that 

anv measure which tends to llic relaxation of 

•/ 

these, or to the derangement <>f that system 
which has been so long and so successfully pur- 
sued, nmst prove iniurious to botii countries. 

It is, 1 should imagine, almost unnecessary to 
remark that the main principle, by which we 
have hitherto been guided in our treatment of 
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tliis portion ol'otir ompire, has been the preven- 
tion of colonization. liy laws end regulations, 
by tlic vigilance of government, both at home 
and abroad, unceasingly directed to tliis point, 
we have eudeavounid (and liitherto with suc- 
cess), to preserve unbroken the line of distinc- 
tion that separates the Englishman from the na- 
tive of the cast. The European inhabitants of 
the countries now under review, consist of the 
servants of the company (who certainly cannot 
be considered as permanent residents) and of 
men of various descriptions who have received 
permission from the Company to settle at their 
several Pn^sidcncics; the number of these is, 
at the same time, so inconsiderable that they 
never can have any influence on the fate of 
India, while their good behaviour is secured by 
a know ledge of the penalty to which any infrac- 
tion of the laws w'ould inevitably subject them, 
(t is, [ am convinced, to the pow'er vested in 
the Directors at home, of granting or refusing 
at pleasure the pj’ivilcgc of emigration, and in 
the Covernors abroad of expelling from their 
territories men of obnoxious character, that w'e 
are indebted for the security of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and for the opinion of our superiority, 
(prevalent throughout them), on which, more 
than oil our actual strength, our possession of 



Hindostau must always depend. Supported 
by this we hate been enabled to expel the 
French, and to annihilate in India the power 
which at no remote period of time threatetjed 
the destruction of our own. We have seen our 
ranks filled with native soldiers by whose fide- 
lity we have successively triumphed over Hyder, 
and Tippoo, Holkar and Scindia, and extended 
to the remotest corner of the east the terror of 
our arms. By the magic of oj)inion it is, in 
fine, that a comparative liandfiil of Europeans 
has so long kept in subjection the finest por- 
tion of Asia, and a population between which 
and that of the United Kingdom no compari- 
son can be instituted. So long as the manage- 
ment of these countries is committed to the 
charge of an exclusive company, whose interest 
it must ever be to exercise a most scrupulous 
and unwearied diligence in this respect, colo- 
nization may be effectually prevented, or at least 
precluded from arising to any dangerous height. 
But when these salutary restraints are with- 
drawn, when ships are allowed to sail from every 
port, with every tide to India, when adventurers 
are no longer restrained by the impassable bar- 
rier which now shuts them out from that land 
of promise, what security can we have against 
the diffusion of new principles, and new ideas, 
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among' the now peaceful Hindoos? May we not 
rather be too certain that all those who are too idle 
or too wicked to remain in their own country will 
in the course of time spread themselves over 
every part of India, and become the apostles 
of mischief and misery to those who are now 
flourishing and couteiitetl under a mild and 
equfil government? Pass but a few short years, 
and the distinction which now supports our 
power will be obliterated; the principles which 
have so long and so successfully directed our 
policy will be forgotten. The now commanding 
Englishman and the submissive Indian will be- 
come blended into a new race, possessed of all 
the restlessness and ambition of the former, with- 
out his attachment to the country which gave 
him birth, or his respee.t for the laws which he 
received from his ancestors, and of all the cun- 
ning and cruelty of the latter, without those no- 
tions of European superiority which now incite 
him to fight our battles, and to perform all tlie 
duties of a loyal and affectionate subject. Should 
this dangerous system be once allowed to take 
root, it w ill not afterwards be in the wit of man 
to eflfect its extirpation, or to prevent the intro- 
duction, with a new race, of that impatience of 
foreign controul, and that desire of indepen- 
dence which must, in the end, lead to a convul- 
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sion destructive both to England and India; 
which will exhaust the former country, and 
make the latter a desert, and will be productive 
of scenes of bloodshed and devastation to which 
even in the east, liislory has yet presented no 
parallel. 

The e\'ils, indeed, which would result from 
any cousiderable admixture of the two nations, 
are so gciicndly acknowledged (even by llic 
enemies of tlw (luinpany), that any fnrlher ob- 
servation on that ])art of die subject must be 
unnecessary. It tlu'refore does not appear to 
me that T shall be exceeding the bounds of fair 
argument if 1 consider those wlio are anxious 
for an alteration of the present system, as bound 
to prove, eilh<n* 

Tliat, if the restraints at present existing were 
removed, coloui>;ation would not take place to 
Viy dangerous extent; or 

That, the Company being abolished, a suf- 
ficient power might still be lodged in proper 
hands to prevent indiscriminate emigration ; or 

That the benefits, which in a commercial point 
of view would result to the nation, are suflioient 
to counterbalance the political dangers which, 
it is not I’e.iied, tlie measure of laying open the 
trade is calculated to produce. 

That, on the removal of the restraints at pre- 
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Rttiii fAistifig-, the colonization of India from 
England, (or, what is still worse, from other 
countries) wonld not take place, is, I believe, 
a position as untenable as wonld be the 
assertion that colonization ought not to be 
regarded as an tivil. There is, and alwa\'s must 
be, in every country, a considerable portion of 
its inhabitants which, from the ellects of idle- 
ness, profusion, or misfortune, is desirous, upon 
any terms, of a change of habitation. To this 
class anodier may also be added whose only in- 
ducement is the desire, so natural to man, of 
improving their condition, (‘r, perlnips the m6;re 
love of rambling and the spirit of adventure. 
Were tlu'se alloned an access to Imlia, as im- 
limited as to the other parts of the world, it is 
not to be doubted that the fertility of the soil, 
and the little ditlicnlty with which the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life are there j)rocured, (or, 
independent of these, the tlesire of visiting a 
country which has been so long interdicted), 
would attract thither the teet of many an ad- 
ventvirer? Among the rest, no doubt, of some, 
who, after attaining a considerable proticiency 
in England, have been sent to complete their 
studies in the school of morality established at 
ilotauy Bay! 

That colonization, indeed, if not prevented by 
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the strong liand aiul watchful eye of power, 
would becouie general in the east, is so obvious 
that few have ventured to dispute it, but have 
chosen rather to shelter themselves under the 
asserlion. That, oven supposing the Company 
to lu*. abolisinal, a power might still be vested 
somewhere, sntlioient to prevent indiscriminate 
emigration, and the <‘vils l)y which it would be 
atteiuied. To this it migat be siittioieiit to re- 
pb that thes(; a»ivocates for innovation have ne- 
■ ver \ et bi'cn able to point out -where this power is 
to be lodged, nor by whom it could be exercised 
with so much effect as by those in whose hands 
it is at present deposited. Should it be pro- 
posed to transfer to the crown the suj)erintend- 
ing power in (juestion, with (for they cannot be 
separated), the whole patronage of India, Ire- 
ply that, besides questioning the policy of thus 
increasing the influence and prerogatives of the,’ 
crown, I doubt whether his Majesty’s ministers 
do not already find the duties wdth which they 
are charged fully sufiicienr to employ their 
whole time and attention. .Should these duties 
therefore be increased how are they to be exe- 
cuted with that regularity and dispatch which 
the interests of the country demand? It is be- 
sides to be observed that many causes forbid us 
to hope that the duty in question ever can be 



executed by any ])ody of men witli greater at- 
tention and effect than it now is by the Court 
of Directors; who, In^sides having among their 
number men intimately acquainted with the 
peculiarities of India, and the system of policy 
most conducive to her advantag<?, must, from 
their peculiar situation, be actuated by a more 
anxious desire to fulfil the trust reposed in them 
than can ever be felt by men under other circum. 
stances. Admitting, hoAvever, that this service 
should devolve on a man, pr body of ineji, as 
conscientiously desirous of performing it as 
those to whom it is now allotted, I must be al- 
lowed to doubt whether, witli an open and un- 
restricted trade, carried on in vessels belonging 
to private merchants, sailing from any port oi' 
England, or her colonics, it would be possible 
for any degree of vigilance to prevent the trans- 
mission to India of numberless individuals whose 
residence there ought, from every motive of 
prudence to be prohibited. Nor, under circiim- 
staiiGcs such as these, 'would the caution of the 
functionaries in India prove more effectual than 
that exercised by those at home. In ordei’ to 
ensure success the British residents must c<‘ase 
from their employments of collcf'ting revenues, 
and administering justice, the soldier must <juit 
his garrison and his camp; and these together. 
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foriiiing one immense posse-comitatiis, mnst en- 
gage in th«> einlless task of hunting flo^vn these 
jM'oseriheil interlopers, for whose conveyance 
to Europe the whole tonnage of the country 
would hardly snflice. Is it not by far more 
probable that the governments, after a few in- 
clFcctnal attempts to sn})pr(^ss the evil, would 
be reduced to a state of unwilling inactivity, 
and be compelled to witness, without being able 
to prevent, the growth of a system which th(;y 
jievertlicjfts could not but feel must one day 
prove fatal to their existence? 

The preceding observations, it will appear, 
arc addressed not only to tho.se who contend 
for the total abolition of tlu'. company, but to 
others (among whom I fear his Majesty’s minis- 
ters must be reckoned), w ho, llmugh not insen- 
sible to the dangers of which J have taken no- 
tice, arc yet in hopes of being able to avoid 
them by steering a middh course; and are 
therefore w illmg to allow to the public a parti- 
cipation in the trade with Imiia. Before, how- 
ever, they sufl’er them.M Ives to be delinled by 
the sophistry of artful politicians, or awed by the 
clamors of interested speculators, 1 intreai them 
to cimsider well the dangerous innovation they 
are preparing to sanction, and the fatal conse- 
quences of which it may be productive. So 
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long as vessels bound to the east shall be allow* 
ed to clear out from no English port bat that of 
London, and so long as their owners, officers 
and crews shall he, in a gi’eat measure, known 
to and under the controul of the Company, it 
will be possible, by a very moderate exertion of 
vigilance to prevent the embarkation of even a 
single individual without the knowledge and 
consent of Government; but, on the supposition 
that the ships of private merchants are to be 
permitted to sail from any of the ports of Eng- 
land to those of India, it is not difficult to fore- 
see that a very different state of things must 
soon ensue. The Company’s privileges, and the 
restrictions on emigration, may nominally remain, 
but they will be virtually abolished. Laws and 
regulations may be enacted, and penalties (each 
more severe than the preceding), be denounc- 
ed, but these laM^s and regulations must soon 
become as mere a dead letter as those against 
profane swearing, and may others which now 
sleep quietly in the statute books, from the ut- 
ter impossibility of putting them in execution. 
This is indeed the strong ground of the Com- 
pany, and from which not all tlie efforts of their 
opponents will ever be able to dislodge them. 
A fact of which their adversaries, indeed, seem 
to be pretty well convinced, as, in none of tlieir 
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manifestos which I have yet seen, have they 
thought proper to make the slightest allusion 
to this part of the subject. Their claim to a 
share in the Indian trade they choose rather to 
rest on the rights (inherent in every British sub- 
ject as they maintain), of visiting every part of 
the world. On an assumption so monstrous I 
w ill not condescend to waste a single argument; 
and 1 trust that both in and out of Parliament 
a plea of this description will bo treated with 
the contempt it merits. Let them learn (if their 
prejudices will allow them to listen to the truth), 
that this, like every other question of national 
policy, must be argued and decided, not on the 
ground of rig/tt, but on that of expediency. 

In the view of the question which is here 
taken, it is no longer one of a paltry, pedling, 
commercial nature, but involves the happiness 
of nations, and the existence of the British 
power in India. To ind.uce us thereibre to ex- 
change a system so advantageous for one of 
which the dangers cannot even be foreseen, 
it ought as least to be s!»ewn that there exists 
a reasonable prospect, (or rather a moral cer- 
tainty), of great commercial atlvantages to be 
deriverl from laying open this trade to the pub- 
lic. To any one, however, previously unac- 
fjuainted with the subject, it will afford inattec 
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of surprise to fitid that this trade, so moch co> 
veteil, and to admit the public to a share in 
the profits of which so many benefits are to be 
sacrificed, and so many dangervS to be incurred, 
lias in the language of the Directors, “ gradual- 
ly ceased to b^^ of importance, as an object of 
gain, eitlier to the Company or individuals.” — 
The whole of the observations on this topic sub- 
mitted by the Company to Government, are in- 
deed so admirable in point of expi'cssion, and 
so conclusive in ai^nmcnt, that 1 will not weaken 
their efftict by any abridgement of tJieir contents, 
but will introdiiC(i them in tlieir entire state. 

“ With respect to the benefits supposed to be 
dcriAable from opening the tra<lc with India, it 
is, in the first place, to be ol>served that no nia- 
terial enlargcmient, if any enlargement at all, is 
to be (‘xj)ected in the exports of our manufac- 
tures to that quarter. The records of the Com- 
pany, for two centuries, are filletl with accounts 
of their (aidfjavours to extend the sale of British 
products in India, and of the little .success 
which has attcndetl them. 1’he French, Dutch, 
and other European nations trading tliither, 
have equally failed in introducing the manufac- 
tures of Europe there. Tins was not owing to 
their trading chiefly in the form of companies; 
the Americans, who, within the last twenty 
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years, have entered into the Indian commerce, and 
traded largcl y, not as a company, but by numerous 
indivi i na’s, each pursuing: his owi scheme in his 
own '< ;• V, ui which course no part of the eastisleft 
unexplored, carry hardly any European manu- 
facture thither, their chief article for the pur- 
chase of Indian go(jds being silver; and such 
has been the state of the trade from Europe to 
India since the time of the Romans. This state 
results from the nature of the Indian people, 
their climate and their usages. The articles of 
first necessity their own country furnishes more 
abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Europe to supply them. The labour of the 
great body of the common people only enables 
them to subsist on rice, and to wear a slight 
covering of cotton cloth, they therefore can pur- 
chase none of the supei-fluities we offer them. 
The comparatively few in better circumstances, 
restricted, like the rest, by numerous civil and 
religious customs, of which all are rejiiark- 
ably tenacious, find few of our commodities to 
their taste, and their climate, so dissimnlar to 
ours, renders iiiiiiiy of them unsuitable to tlieir 
use: so that a commerce between them and 
tis, cannot pi jcced far on the principle of sup- 
plying mutual wants. Hence, except woollens 
in a very limited degree, for mantles in the cold 
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^^eason, and metals, on a scale also very limk>< 
ed, to be worked up by their own artizans for 
the few utensils they need, hardly any of our 
staple commodities find a vent amon^i^ the In- 
dians; the Ollier exports which Europe sends 
to India being chiefly consumed by the Euro- 
pean n<.‘j»ulation there, and some of the descen- 
dants of the early rortuguesc settlers, all of 
whom, taken collectively, form but a small 
body, in view to any (piestion of national im- 
poitanee. 

“ Wliat is liere said docs not relate to 
those parts of India only where the Company 
have settlements or factories, but to all the 
short's that embrace the Indian seas, from the 
Gulphs of Peivia and Arabia to the eastern 
Archipelago. Many advocates for a free trade 
may suppose that in so vast a range, numeroos 
positions favourable for the vent of European 
commodities, are still unexplored; but they 
are not aware that in the British settlements 
which themselves extend on the west to Cam- 
bay, and on the east to China, there are a num- 
ber of merchants, native and European, who 
carry on with great spirit what is called the 
coasting trade of India, sending their ships to 
every mart, insular or continental, where any 
profitable commodities can be either bought or 



sold. At all those marts European commodi- 
ties have been tried by the enterprize of indi- 
viduals. The little demand that has been found 
for them has been supplied; and residents set- 
tled in India, can carry into siudi parts the trade 
in European commodities, which it is now open 
to them to receive from this country, with more 
facility and advantage than merchants settled in 
England.”* 

On this (as it appears to me), unanswerabh^ 
statement, I shall not presume to ofter a single 
comment ; it ought, however, to be remembered 
that a participation in this trade has already 
been offered to the public. “ In the Charter of 
1793 |jrovisi<m was made for the export of Bri- 
tish manufactures to India, by any individuals 
who might choose to embark in that trade. The 
Company were required to find them tonnage to 
a certain extent, which has always been allotted 
at a rate of freight cheaper oiitwarti, as well as 
for the returns, than the Company themselves 
pay, or, as the Court thint. than private ships 
could furnish it. But in ail the time that lias 
elapsed since, very f(;\v applications, and those 
to a small extent, liave been made for leave to 
export the woollens, metals, and other staples of 
this country, on private account; the chief appli- 
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cations having been made for the freight of wine, 
for the consumption of Europeans: and this is 
not properly a British production, nor is it so 
much an increase in the trade as a transfer of 
it to the private merchants from the comman* 
ders and officers of the Company’s ships, part 
of whose advantage used to arise from being the 
carriers of this commodity.”* 

Listening to the complaints which are utter- 
ed on the subject of Indian monopoly (as it is 
termed), we might have supposed that any of- 
fer of this description would have been eagerly 
caught at; and that the only difficulty would 
have'been to single out, from amidst the host of 
candidates contending for precedency, the fa- 
voured few who should be admitted to a share 
of the privilege. Yet it has just been shewn, 
on authority that cannot be disputed, how little 
this reasonable expectation has been realized. 
How then are we to account for this apathy 
ainons: our merchants? for this indifference to 
their own itderests among men to whom if any 
fault is to be imputed it is that of over-eagerness 
to embark in hazardous speculations; and who 
have not, in any instance neglected to extend 
their commerce into every creak and cranny 
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that came within their reach. It has been said 
by some that the regulations enacted by the 
Company are so oppressive as to amount to a 
total prohibition of all commerce, and that for 
this reason, and this only, they have declined 
to avail themselves of the indulgence granted by 
the legislature. That the explanation here at- 
tempted is far from satisfactory may, I think, 
be shewn by two arguments; the first of 
which is that the Company have introduced no 
regulations of their omi, but (as has been shewn 
in their own words) have strictly and literally 
fulfilled the provisions of the act. It is indeed 
not to be imagined that they would have ven- 
tured to deviate from them, in danger as they 
were of immediate detection from those who 
would doubtless have been rejoiced to discover, 
and ready to expose any uiduwful or oppressive 
proceeding. It is, in the next place, suflicient- 
ly obvious that were this trade really of a na- 
ture so lucrative as has been represented, and 
did its boasted profits exist any were jui on 
paper, and in the heated imaginations of specu- 
lative politicians, it musL froiu the nature of 
things, have been carried on to a comidcrahle 
extent «mder ahnosl any circumstauces of lis- 
couragemeut. Admitting therefore (wh ii I 
am convinced is not the fact), that the Com- 



pany hud exerted all their influence, and those 
opportunities which they may be supposed to 
<lerivc from their situation, to cramp and crip- 
ple this commerce, it is yet not conceivable that 
with such an opening as was afforded by the 
act of 1793 , they could have reduced it to that, 
state of annihilation in which we now find it, 
(ami from which it has never for a moment re- 
vived), if even a moderate return was to be ex- 
|)ected from it. Let it be remembered that the 
nature of commerce is clastic ; it rises against 
pressure; it delights in resisting difficulties; and, 
when supported by the hope of gain, will over- 
come (I had nearly said), impossibilities. For 
•i proof of this we need only consider the 
events which during the last three or four years 
have been taking plac^iu the commercial world. 
To exclude our manufactures from the continent, 

I lie enemy of our existence has issued his anti- 
commercial decrees; he has enforced their exe- 
cution by lining every part of his coasts with 
thousands of soldiers, and with tens of thou- 
sands of spies and custom-house officers: he 
has, in short, exhausted his malignant ingenuity 
in devising means for our annoyance. Yet not 
all these mighty exertions, not all the rigor of 
these laws, not even the punishment of death 
denounced against every one convicted of an 



inlcrooiirse with England, have been able 
totally to extinguish our European commerce. 
Detected under one .‘fliape, it immediately as- 
sumes another; 


■ ■■■■ sus non immemor artis 
“ Onmia transforniai sese in iniracula rcnim/* 

where force is ineffectual, it has recourse to 
stratagem, and, let it be opposed or thwarted as 
it may, will still contrive to obtain a part, at 
least, of the objects at which it aims. Appeal 
to any one of our merchants who frequent the 
Exchange; and not to one only but to all. Ask 
them how they can have the madness, in defi- 
ance ef Buonaparte’s proceedings, to persist in 
a traffic attended with so many risks? Witli 
one voice they will tell you, that so long as the 
nations of the continent shall continue to desire 
our manufactures, and »o purchase them on terms 
favourable to us, no regulations that can be de- 
vised, no severities that can be practised will be 
able entirely to excluded them. We arc little 
aflected, they will say, by the loss of two ad- 
ventures, when we find ourselves re-imbursed 
with interest by the success of the third. This 
state of things must remain so long as human 
ture shall continue what it is; and were the 
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same causes at work in Asia, they must, long 
before this time, liave produced similar effects. 
Were the natives of the last mentioned quarter 
as desirous of obtaininsr our manufactures and 
■ other products of our industry, as we know 
tliose of Europe to be, and were there an equal 
profit to be derived from cither traffic, it is not 
all the rules and orders of a Company, did they 
possess ten thousand times their present autho- 
rity, it is not all the acts of a British Parliament, 
nor all the vigilance of the British navy, that 
could have restrained the enterprise of our mer- 
chants. We see that Buonaparte, with all his 
power, and all his forror.s, has failed of success 
in his attempls against one trade, Avhile Ihe other 
has languished and died, (if that may be said 
to have died which never hail existence), under 
restrictions not only comparatively, but po- 
sitivrly trifling. Let us suppose that Buon- 
ajiartc, or the American government, had been 
willing to allow au intercour.se to be carried on 
between thiar dominions and ours, under re- 
straints not more severe than those imposed by 
the x\ctof 179J on the private trade with India, 
rvould not our commerce in an instant have re- 
vived? would not our manufacturing towns have 
resounded with the bustle of preparation, and 
our ports have been filled with innumerable 
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vessels preparing for, or returning fronni their 
voyages to distant countries. Should we not, 
in short, have disregarded or forgotten so pal- 
try an impetliinent, and have carried on a trade, 
nearly or quite as extensive as if it had not 
existed? And yet, of wliat might be eflTected, 
under similar circumstances, in the Asiatic 
world, scarcely a solitary speculator has ventur- 
ed to make an experiment. A fact for which it 
is impossible to account but by acknowledging 
that there exists an inherent difference between 
the two trades of lilurope and Asia ; that, from 
the one there is a profit to be derived, while 
from the other there is none. The merchants 
of Birmingham, of Glasgow, and Liverpool may 
summon assemblies, pass resolutions, and pre- 
sent petitions ; but, with facts such as 1 have 
noticed staring us in the fa<;e, it appears to me 
as at least questionable whether his Majesty’s 
ministers would not prove themselves more tru- 
ly the friends of these traders by denying, than 
by granting the boon for which they are so cla- 
morous. To them, as individuals, I bear not 
the slightest ill-will ; I lament, in common with 
the rest of my countryme'c the difficulties un- 
der whith both they and their c;oinmerce are 
now labouring, and would cheerfully fif it were 
in my power), point out some mode of relief ; 
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htit OJit of pure rc'jj^ard to them I would with- 
hold the present object of their desires, as I 
would a knife, or any other dangerous weapon, 
from the hands of a child. The man and the 
child may fret and pout awhile, but in both the 
age of reason will at last arrive, and teach them 
to bt‘ grateful for tin; kind, though apparently 
severe, precaution which deprived them of the 
means of self-destruction. “ The provisions of 
the Act of 179^,” Lord Melville says, “have 
not hitherto answered the expectations either 
of the legislature or the merchants,” but, of those 
who form unreasonable and extravagant expec- 
tations, who is to be blamed for the disappoint- 
ment? I’he })roiect of afl’ording relief to our 
manufacturers by opening the trade to India is, 
and in spite of Acts of Parliament, ever must be. 
illusory; since that trade, from the causes as- 
signed in the letter from the chairmen just 
<(uoted, must always continue what it is, and 
ever has been, languid and unprofitable, These 
causes, it must likewise be remembered, ori- 
ginating as they do in the opinions and habits 
of the natives of the east, are such as not even 
“ the ardour of individual enterprize,” (what- 
ever other miracles it may perform), can ever 
be expected to surmount. 

To the accusation so often brought against 
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the Company, that they have not carried this 
trade to the extent of which it is ca[»able, no 
more satisfactory answer need be given than a 
statement of (he low jn'ices fetched in India by 
the articles wliich they do export'^ for, were 
tlmre any scarcity of connno<lities, tlic price of 
those which are exposed to sate inusl. be prodi- 
giously enhanced. Of the (‘harms in u.se among 
the Hindoos, and of their womh^rfnt (ifh^cts, 
many marvellous stories have been related ; but, 
it aj)pears to me that they must have been able 
to fix upon the Company a spell of more than 
ordinary potency, who.se op(n*ation has corapcjll- 
ed them, year aften* year, to dispose of their 
goods at less than prime co.st in a market where 
the competition of buyers must be excessive, if, 
as has been assei ted, the supply falls so wretch- 
edly short of the denumd. 

There is hesidcs another consideration which 
ought to render us extremely cautious how we 
listen to any proposal for laying open the trade 
of India ; and that is the danger to which we 
must inevitably expose «sur interconrse with 
China. I say imvilabli/ because it a()pcars to 
me that to ri'sigu the first mentioned traffic, and 
hope to preserve the last is as absurd as would 
be an attempt to defend the citadel after the 
out-works have surrendered. To remove the 
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restrictions on the trade witli India is to place 
that willi China in as dangerous a predi«;ainent 
as I oon. ei\(‘ uiY watch to he in when, in the 
midst (d' a. crowd, I find the chain in the hands 
of a pif k-pocket. They are so inseparably link- 
ed loj^efher, lliat the fate of one cannot hut ho 
thatofheth. It cannot have escaped the no- 
tice of the puldic that, with all (he precautions 
now employed, and with all the means of pre- 
servint; trampiillity possessed hy the snpra-car- 
j^oes at C.'auhni, it is not always j)ossihle to pre- 
vent otleuee being' giv<'ii to (hat sing'ularly cap- 
tions and conceited people. Witliin these few 
years more than one instance of misunderstand- 
in'? has arisen, and, more than (nice, our com- 
mercial intercourse has been suspemh'd. In 
the ev(;nl, therefore, of private; ships heins? al- 
lowed to range the Indian oc(?an at pleasure, it 
is diflicult to imagine that China alone can rei- 
mam exempt frtj'ii (Insir i isits. Laws may in- 
deed he made to interdict their ap|)roach, hut 
these the prospect of gain, and the chance oi 
impunity will incite them to elude; nor is it 
to be supposed that men, who have made the 
circuit of half the globe to reap nothing but loss 
and disappointment, will hesitate to extend 
their voyage a tew degrees farther in the hope 
of at last disposing of their cargo, and procur- 



inj; one in rnturn, for which, in England, they 
are assured of a |)rolitahI(i sal(\ When suelt 
tenipJations iu\ ite them thither, what laws can 
Ijavo the power to ])revcnt their entering the 
])orts of C’hina, or what precautions, when they 
have gained admission, can gnard against those 
disputes which must iiievital)ly occur hotweeii 
tliem and the natives of that empire? disputes 
whicli will, in a short time, ensure onr total ex- 
clusion from theii’ [)Orts, and the ruin of that 
trade from winch, omitting all other advantages, 
our revenues at pnistait derive such prodigious 
benefit. To those, therefore, who ask, as sonu' 
have doin', Why, if the trade to India he of the 
unprofitable desiiriplion that has been repre- 
sented, such nnvvillingness should he felt to ad- 
mit others to a participation of it? the Company 
may reply, “ We are anxious that the trade with 
India should remain upon its present footing, 
because, <d’ however little value it may appear 
ill one point of view, there are others in which it 
must he considered as of infinite importance. 
We object to its being laid open, not from any 
commercial jealousy, but because we are coii- 
viin ed that from the admission of the private 
trader, colonization, (with its inseparable train 
of fatal consequences), must ensue, while we 
are at the same tune threatened witli the loss of 
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that commerce with China, of which, both to us 
and the nation at larije, the advantages are in- 
calciiable. Our anxiety, lhsT(;fore, for the pre- 
servation of the trade with India, although in a 
point of view strictly' eominercial it may be pro- 
ductive of no benefit to us, is not surprising; but 
by you no such plea can be urged. It is we 
then who have some right’to be surprised at the 
pertinacious desire you express for a share in a 
trade so little advantageous; nor can we, in a 
word, easily assign any motive for your eager- 
ness to 

** llob us of that which nought enriches youj 
But makes u$ poor indeed.^' 

Among all the changes which have been pro- 
jected, it has never, I believe, been expected or 
pretended that a purer administration of justice, 
or a government better calculated to secure the 
prosperity and happiness of its inhabitants, 
could be devised for India. Throughout the 
whole of their provinces the Company have es- 
tablished one uniform sy.stem of administration, 
which, while it protects the person and proper- 
ty of the native, is cautious not to offend his 
prejudices; and the fruit of which has been the 

F 
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continuance of tranquillity, with fewer interrup- 
tions tlian this country ever experienced under 
its native j)rinces. Of tliese herielits and hles- 
sin;fs the Indians are fully sensible, and have, 
on every occasion, given proofs of their grati- 
tude and affection to that government from 
wlience they an^ derived. An appeal to these 
facts will, I ronceive, afl’ord a sutHcient reply 
to those who have represwited the sovereignty 
e/crcised by the Oompany as “ a solecism in 
politics,” “ an anomaly in government,” “ a 
kind of imperium in impcrio,” which, in times 
so enlightened as the present, ought not to be 
tolerated. lu (juestions of this nature we can 
admit a reference to no standard but that of 
practical utility. If, indeed, we are to go beat- 
ing about for solecisms, and hunting down ano- 
malies, f know no region in which that kind of 
game is more abundant than in the constitution 
of England ; notwithstanding which, I believe 
few who have experit need its good efl'ects, and 
the happiness of living iuider it, are anxious for 
its destruction. Were we to lend an ear to 
every shallow-patcd retbrmer who points out 
deliicts and inconsistencies, and to exchange 
what we know to be good for someihiug which 


II 
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he tells ns would Ix' better, Me should soon be 
in a situation to apply to ourselves the famous 
inscription on the tomb of an Italian noble- 
man, 


Stdto IjCii; porstir nio^lio, slu qui 
I was well ; 1 wUIkiI Id be bt’licr : here I lie! 


Jt is, Mithout doubt, a jnece of advice, which 
cannot be too tVe((uently repeated, that it is bet- 
ter to adhere to the old standard, even at the 
risk of beiuj*- accused of prejudice and bij^otry, 
than to tak(Mip v»ilh any ncw-coine<l notions; 
"litteriu”- indeed t(> the eye, but wautirifr the 
stamp of experience, which alone ought to ren- 
der them current, and (*ntille them to be receiv- 
ed into general circulation. 

My n.'adc'vs will be pleased to observe that I 
havc{mrposely omitted all reference to the liiian- 
cial and olherbenefilsdorivedby thostatelVom the 
East India Company, (of which, however, neither 
the uumb<;riior importance is small), for, although 
in the consideration of details they must not be 
omitted, yet, in th(‘ view of the subject which I 
have taken, their importance is comparatmdy 
trilling. From the same motive 1 have avoided 
crowding my pages with cojnmercial calonla- 
tioiis, which serve, in general, rather to perplex 

F 2 
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than to discover the truth; or with columns of 
figures, which in skillful hands (a Reviewer’s 
for instance!) may be so moulded, and fashion- 
ed, as to yield support to almost any doctrine. 
There is, however, one circunisiaucc of which, 
misplaced as it may appear to some in a work 
of this nature, I cannot {)revail on myself to omit 
the mention. It may perhaps be my misfortune, 
but I must own that I cannot behold without 
complacency, the spectacle of so many millions 
of human beings pursuing their occupations, 
and reaping the fruits of their labours, under 
the mild and upright jurisdiction of the British 
laws; and enjoying profound tranquillity and 
repose, while the rest of the world is convulsed 
by a tempest, of which no human foresight can 
discern the termination. It is, to a good mind, a 
refreshing spectacle to turn away from the blood- 
shed and desolation which overspread Europe, 
to tlic more pleasing contemplation of the hap- 
piness of Asia. A scene, such as we are there 
presented with, I think no man can behold with- 
out some feelings of respect for the people who 
have had the good sense and moderation to en- 
joy the blessings that ^re offered them, and of 
gratitude to the government under which they 
have attained so many inestimable advantages. 
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To the first it is due, as a small return for their 
fidelity to us, that we should not, upon light 
grounds, introduce any change of government 
which, by affording to private ships the uncon- 
troulled range of the Indian ocean, may expose 
to outrage and insult the defenceless inhabi- 
tants of its shores; and to the latter that we 
should not, without even the imputation of mis- 
conduct, deprive them of the controul of those 
territories which they alone have acquired; 
which have flourished under their management, 
and of which they are still able and willing to 
secure the possession to the crown of England. 
That Parliament has the power of introducing 
any alteration it may think proper, no one ever 
did, or ever will attempt to deny; but that, be- 
cause it has the power it therefore has the rights 
is a position more conformable with the policy 
and practise of the French than with any prin- 
ciple which I hope ever to see acted upon by 
an assembly of British Senators. Let them, 
before they determine, allow themselves time to 
consider whether by the supercession of ome 
government, to which the Hindoos have always 
been accustomed to look up with reverence and 
respect, they may not introduce into tMr minds 
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a revolution unfavourable to all\ let them act 
with deliberation, and not hastily lend their 
sanction to a measure of which the advantages 
are not less problematical than the justice. 

There is still one other consideration, which 
I trust will have its due weight with all ranks 
of the community, and with which I will bring 
these imperfect observations to a close. Great 
as has been its success in almost every country 
I believe that French intrigue has never found 
a more favourable field for its exertions than 
India. They have here, but too successfully, 
exerted their abilities in that kind of warfare to 
which the genius of their nation seems pe- 
culiarly well adapted. They have insinuated 
themselves into the councils, and confidence, of 
the native princes, in some of whom they have 
excited a hatred of our name, and a desire for 
our destruction. By them have been formed 
those confederacies which it has demanded all 
our skill in politics to baffle ; and by them have 
been organized, and led to the field those nu- 
merous and well appointed armies, which in 
many a well contested battle have disputed 
with us the empire of the east By the blessing 
of Providence, these exertions have ended only 
in the discomfiture of their authors; we have 
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resisted, and subdued every effort that has been 
made against us, and have finally succeeded in 
rooting out of the peninsula every vestage of 
these enemies of our name and nation. It is not 
perhaps too much to say that in none of the na- 
tive Courts is tliere, at this moment, a French- 
man to be found ; nor, under the present consti- 
tution of the Company, and their vigilant super- 
intendence of the persons allowed to visit their 
possessions, is it practicable for even a single in- 
dividual of that nation to set his foot on Indian 
soil. Defeated however as our enemy has been 
in all his machinations, and driven with disgrace 
from these much coveted possessions, it is no- 
torious (even from his own avowal) that he will 
make the most gigantic efforts to regain the 
ground he has lost. From his exaltation he 
still looks down, with a mixture of envy and 
impatience, on the regions of India; unceasing- 
ly meditating the infliction of a fatal blow on 
our resources in that quarter, and, through them, 
on our national prosperity and power. The 
first step towards the attainment of this object 
of his ambition, he knows must be the intro- 
duction of his emissaries at the native Courts, 
who may scatter among the people the seeds of 
disaffection, and pave the way for the reception 
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6f those mighty armies by which he threatens to 
overwhelm our dominions beyond the Ganges. 
The difficulties and dangers which may oppose 
the execution of this tremendous project, I am 
so far from intending to depreciate that 1 hope 
and believe that any attempt of this nature on 
the part of the French Emperor (if skillfully 
and resolutely opposed by us), would fail of 
success. Yet, on the other hand, acquainted 
as we are with the character of the man who 
meditates this enterprize, and with the incal- 
culable resources which fortune has placed at 
his command, would it not be in us the height 
of madness to neglect any of those precautions 
which may contribute to our safety? If, at a 
moment like this, we will not exert our enei^ies, 
if, when the enemy is preparing for the assault, 
the garrison reposes iii indolent security, or, not 
content with even that, employs itself in break- 
ing down the barriers that are already in exis- 
tence, is there, or can there be, any reasonable 
prospect that we shall long be able to hold out? 
By abolishing the company, or by weakening its 
powers, we at once repeal, or render nugatory, 
those regulations which have so long secured 
India to us, and to India herself the enjoyment 
of traoqnUlity. By allowing private ships to 
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clear out from every port in England (at a time 
too when our country swarms with the emissa- 
ries of France), we shall open a door through 
which it will be impossible to prevent the pas- 
sage of those, who will do their best to fill our 
territories with fire and the sword. It is not to 
be conceived how far, by the well combined, and 
well directed efforts of even a few individuals, 
the contagion may spread; nor in how short 
a time we may be again obliged to draw the 
sword in our own defence, and to incur a se- 
cond time those dangers which we have once 
most happily surmounted. Should this event, 
so much to be deprecated, ever occur, I cannot 
doubt that the valour of our countrymen would 
again deliver us from the toils of our enemies; 
but, even if we could be assured of final suc- 
cess, (which, from the uncertainty of every 
tiling human, we never can be), I should yet 
think it the part of true wisdom, rather to 
strengthen, by all practicable means, what we 
already possess, than to compromise its secu- 
rity by the adoption of those innovations 
which, without a full consideration of the 
subject, some have so incautiously recom- 
mended. Let but the question be viewed in 
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aH its heant^s, and vre shall all agree in the 
opinion that the prosperity of iAe. one country, 
the security of tAe otA&r, and the commerce 
of hotA, may be best promoted by the con- 
tinuance of the privileges at present vested in 
the East India Gompa^iy. 


FINIS. 
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J%e following JSRnts and Oiserva* 
lions are extracted from the Piyms printed 
by order of the Court of Directors for the 
information of the Proprietors of JBast-‘ 
India Stock. 



(a ) 

HINTS* 

&t6mtted to the Consideration of the Right Son, 
Lord Melviixx hy the Dept^ation of the 
Court of Directors, the 4th Marckf 1812. 


That ^ renewal of the Charter shall proceed 
upon the basis of th& Act of 1793* and that no 
greater extension of the trade shall be granted 
than what was allowed by that Aqt ; but the 
Depatati<m,ane ready to recommend to the Court 
of Directors, and ultimately to the Court of Pro' 
pnetors, to admit such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary to give, greater facilities to the 
private trader. 

lk‘. No British or Indian ship to sail, direct- 
ly or circuitously, from n British port in Europe 
tO'Chma.' ' ■ ' ^ 

^dL'^'Nio British subject to, be .permitted to re* 
side in Chiba, iVithdu^! ihe C^mpany^s licence. 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of 
China, to be imported into any of the ports of 
the ‘CTnited Kingdom, except by the £ast-India 
Company. 


4th. 



( f I 


LOUD MBLVUX£> qpSERVATlOlii^ 

* 

^On the BSnti submitted to Ms 

ihe Deputadon of the Oourt or ^irbctokS) 
Stsi Mfareht 161,2. . > 

H ”* 7 A ^ 


1st, Sd, and 3d. It is deaned advisable, with 
a view to the security of the revenue and to other 
objects connected with the trade to Chhi4» >to 
leave it Oh its present fboting, and to guard, 
proper regulations, against any encroachment on 
that branch of the Company’s exclusim.^vi* 
lege. 


4th. 





^ dtftiis iii 



tte^b'ng'on wt^cliltbt pi^nt ^'iWf'kSiW 
same power, with resj^iiiSct^to BAliih' 
be extended to the districts within ihejurisdictioii 
of the courts of Celcutta, Madras, Bombqr/ jmd. 
Prince of Wales Island. 


,ir 


''5th. Sali^ltre to be considered as a pcdmcM 
ardcle, and 1x^ be confined exclusively to^ fhd 
Company.*’ 

^ f” oi ' ^ " 


The liidian tviide to^ be 

Brought * to the* pbtrt iof LhndMr^' wid thc'^oods 
i^ld at the '05th)^auys' 8flie«/>^d to'^be^ ‘as^at. 
plresmt;’uMerthefCdihpniiy’«>tiMaiagi^^ 


J^tV. paid 'to/ the 

£foiniMi^y''1iy^'tlni pHPMi^radftrs^ for fiMtssraw^ 
Innising and management of die pfn>aiinf$nihv 
to be increased to five per cent. 

" it. 


8th, 



4t||. This proposition OR^ht tote ^(^ededltoi 
with the leservstko^ however, the Gosi^* 
ments in India oo^t to be restricted firom in^' 
posing new duties, without the previous sanction 
of the authorities in England. 


6th. The Company are understood to have, 
in some degree, the power of regulating the in* 
temal trade of saltpetre in India; it aj^pears,' 
therefore, to be scarcely necessary to impose 
any other restrictions on the exportation of salb- 
petre from India, than such as may be deemed 
expedient for political objects, especially in time 
of war. 


6tia. The adoption of the regulation suggested 
in this proposition, will probably tend to thw 
securitir and advantage of the public revenue, in 
collecting the duties on all articles imported from 
the* East-Indies and China, as well as other coun- 
tries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

7th. The Company ought at least to be in- 
demnified from the charges incurred by this 
naam^ement. 


a 


8th. 





10 HINTS. 

‘ 8th. No private ship to be permitted to'sail 
>except frmn theport of London'.' 


9th. No ship to be permitted to sail, except 
under a licence from the East4ndia Company. 
Ships obtaining, this licence, to deliver one copy’ 
of their journals at the East-lndia House ; and 
the licence to contain such clauses as may be 
likely to prevent an unlimited or improper inter- 
course of individuals with India. 

loth. Fire-arms, militaiy and naval stores, 
to bo pr<^bited articles. 


11th. Existing restrictions, with respect to 
the article of pi^e goods, to be continued. 



OBSERVATIONS. ll 

8tlv, , There does, -not ajqpear ^ i^st 
Scient reason for preventing ships from clearing 
out for the £ast-lndies from other ports of the 
United Kingdom besides the port of London. 

gth. It will be necessary, eilher by tfie 
golations suggested in friis prbpdskkm, or -by’' 
others of a similar description, to guard against 
the evil therein described. 


10th. It will probably be necessary to re- 
gulate the exportation of military stores to the 
East-Indies, and also of naval stores in time of 
war. 

1 Ith. It is understood that the object of this 
proposition is to secure to the manufacturers of 
piece goods in India the continuance of regular 
and constant employment, under the same sys- 
tem of local management, for their benefit, whidi 
prevails at present. If that object is likely to 
be attained, without continuing the restrictions 
mentioned in this proposition, it certainly would 
be desirable that they should cease, except in so 
far as it may be necessary to regulate the impor- 

B 2 tation 
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HINTa 


13th« It being desirable, as well for the Pab> 
lio is for the Company, that the quality of the 
iitk' grown in India should not be deteriorated, 
it is submitted that ;this article be confined to 
' the Company. 


Idth. The ships of private persons to be sub> 
'jecttothe same r^ulations, in respect ' to oon> 
Toys, &c. as those belonging to the Company. 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to 
sail, either from Great Britain to India, or firom 
India to Great Britain, of a less burthen than 
lour hundred tons. 


16th. 



OfiSEBVATlONS. 1$ 

tatioa Indian piece goodi, nilh a view to'tbo 
protection of British manuiactures. 

.13th. As no such restriction exists at present 
in the importation of silk by private meipbantS]^ 
and as the reasons which have hititerto 
duced) on the part of the Court of I)keutiN%/or 
establishing such a r^gulatioilr' thoo|d>> e^ti^ed 
to much consideration, do not appear- te ba^wn-*' 
elusive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient to 
i^ree to this proposal. 

1 dth. This suggestion appears to be perfectly 
reasonable. i-. r 


- 

)4th. It is understood, that this pre^sition 
is founded on a principle of guarding against the 
dangers to which vessels of less burthen- thaU 
four hundred tons would be exposed on a vojrage 
to the East-Indies, and also of providing, fpr the 
security of the revenue, which might be affected 
by permitiing importations in smaller vessels. 
These reasons, though entitled to due considera- 
tion, do not appear to be sufficiently strong to 
justify the proposed restriction, or the making a 
distinction, in that respect, between ships tra- 
ding to the East-Indies and to other countries. 


15th. 



n 

I Sth. The Company )b« entyect to no obli- 
gation with respect to exports to India^ except 
in common with the private traders. 

l6th. The Lascars and Chinese sailors 
brought home in private ships to-, b^' placed 
under proper regulations. Not, upon any ac- 
County to be suiTcred to wander about the streets 
of London. Good treatment to be secured to 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some 
summary process, to recover the cxpcnces to 
which they shall be subjected, in the event of 
neglect on the part of the owners of such ships 
in these respects. 

17th. The Company to be indemnified for 
their unexpired engs^ements for extra shipping, 
provided for the accommodation of the private 
traders. 


I8th. An. unrestrained .intercourse with India 
to be prevented, and the existing restrictions,! 
with Aspect to residence in India, to be* con- 
tinued. 


19th. 



OBSfijfel^ATIONS. 
15 th. Thisseema to be reasoiiahle. 




1 6th. It will be necessarjr to provide, by pro-,., 
per regulations, fia* the care and malntenande , c« 
these persons, and for their return to the Eaisti-,, 
Indies. 


17th. This proposal would be wholly ina^ 
missible, unless it were limited to such uhexpired 
engagements as do not extend beyond March 
1814 , when the Company’s present term of ex- 
clusive privileges will expire; but the Public 
may fairly look to the Company to bear this 
burthen, as a compensation, to a certain extent, 
for the continuance of the exclusive trade to 
China. 

18th. i It will be indispensably n^i6s^aiy, for 
tbepurppse of guarding agsihst the in66hveniehce 
herein alluded to. that the Restrictions 

shall 





Idth. The nttmW of His Majesty’s forces 
in India to be in iiitare mainlined b/ the' East- 
India Company to be now fixed, and any tnx^ 
sent beyond that number (except at the express 
reqnisition of the East-India Company) to be at 
the charge of the Public. 


30th. The Company to be released from any 
future account with the Pay Office, and to be 
henceforward charged, either so mueh pei^' t^gi- 
ment of a given force, of so much per roan. 

21st. The present heavy current and post- 
poned demands of the Pay Office against the 
Company to be arranged upon Some footing of 
general equity, and some advertance in sealing 
this, account made to the share which the Com* 
pny have been obliged to bear in foreign cap- 
tores not retained by them, and to their having 
been constrained to maintsih tm Etu^pean and 
litttive force, larger’ than what arias re(}uired^^ iSsir 
tftodefehce of the l^hidsula, and other Eeavy 
expences. 

S2d. 



OBSESX4X0MIS. 


n 

shall be continuc<l, with such alterations as may * 
be requisite, in the new system of trade. * 


The DijUmher. 

to be, 

may, whbpuhipcont^ieiic^^^ be jii^^tjisi^ere-^ 
inij^est?4*; , It.wUl ^ necessaiy, . |it<^€r?er,f iii • 
consequence . 9 f the, injoi^S^ px^teut of the ‘3?i% ; 
tish teri’itorics in India, since ^e 
Act which the number is ait ‘present I'cgidated,' 


that a considerable addition should be made to 
it. 


SOth. . It will be necessary,,. jth^ tl^ pre^ 
sysjtem of accoqntiug between the Edst-Ihoia 
Company and the Paymiistcr .General’ should be ^ 
abolished^iauduew regulations exacted. 


21st- These, demands roust necessarily be ar- 
ranged on the pirjpeiples, suggested , by the Com- 
mittees. oT the. House of Gommohs^’''who have 

- ' ' ,S ‘ 1 1 1 1 I- ^ i ' ' ^ 'i'f V ' 

reposed upon^tltf;fti#^cci7^ tlie accounts h<^hi 
refcrried to*. If it were, nceessaiy or proper, in,f 
dispijissipg^ Idle j^utvr^ relations, which it nlay; 
l>^ 4eero<^ to establish, respecting tW. 

af^irs^ of ^ tj^ipe' nrodtil; 

jl^tiihed ip J)Pf^ be-: 

yond what was requisite for the defence and’ sccu- 

c ■ rit 



flSjd. ^,The Proprietora to be secured, as at 
j pre^ut, . in ^e receipt of ' their dividend of teri 
and a half per cent., upon the faith of which 
dividend the capital in 1793 was raised^ 


2dd. ivhole of the surplus of the East- 
India C^Mi^pany to be appropriated to a diminu> 
tson of debts, until the debts be reduced to 
'the sum of ten millions sterling. 


24th. . Thc.spins requiired. by t^^ East-India 
Company to. liquidate;, th^^ d^ht t^^FJred. from 
India to Europe, and becoming payable in 1812 
and 1813, to be funded by the Minister, die 
interest of which shall be regularly paid into 
His Majesty’s Exchequer by the Company, to- 
jpther with any such per centage, for the gradu^ 
liquidation of the capital or redeiapdon of the 

fund. 



OBI^tMONS. 
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rity of the Company’s possessions, and for other 
operations, intimately and inseparably connected 
with those objects, 

23d. The Proprietors ou^bt to be .secviWd, as 
at present, in their dividend of ten.'^nji! aiidlf 
percent. ' - \ 


23d. The whole of the sdi^ui'fhnd^'c^ the 
£ast-India Company, at home aiid abib^d,^Ohght 
to be applied, in the first instaboC, td'^itihe Tedhib- 
tion of debt, till it is reduced in India to'the s^hi 
of ten millions, and the bond debt at home to 
the sum of three millions, after providing for a 
proportionate encrease of the capital stock of the 
Company, if they shall think fit to avail them- 
selyeis of the power now vested in them by law 
to that effect. 

24th; It is intended to siibipit ibo Parliament 
a proposition fo <Mf siinilar in sifo- , 

s^nce. . 


c 3 


25th. 



so umrs^. 

fiiiid, as shaH be deenied proper by His Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

The twenty-fifth article did not form a part of 
the propositions submitted to Lord Melville, but 
is now introduced by the Committee of Corre- 
spondeiKfe, and is as follows, viz, 

25tli. That, in order to give the utmost pos- 
sible extension to the commerce of private mer- 
chants, and at the same time to secure the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade to and from China, private 
ships be not permitted to go farther eastward than 
Point Romania, at the entrance of the China 
S^s, and ( to the northward, not beyond the 
equinoctial line. 

N. B. Should it be the intention of Govern- 
ment that private traders shall be excluded from 
the Spice Islands, the limits ought then to be for 
them not to go to the eastward of the Straits of 
Bally, nor to the northward of the Line. 


THE END. 



OBSERVATONS. 


31 ^ 


25th. If the object adverted to in this propo- 
sition can be obtained by exclusion from the do- 
minions of the Emperor of China, and a prohi- 
bition to import the produce of that country 
without license from the Company, it will be 
preferable to the mode herein suggested. There 
seems to be no reason for excluding the private 
trade from the Spice Islands. 


THE END. 


Plinted by Cox and Daylis, 75> Oieat Queen Street^ 
LincdlnVlim-Fields. 
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GENERAL THOUGffTS; 

Sfc, Sfc, 


1 FEEL SO impressed a conviction of 
the impolicy of renewing the East India 
Company’s Charter of Monopoly, from 
the reasonings I have occasionally entered 
into, grounded upon what information I 
could collect; and the nature of the Adminis- 
tration of our public afiairs, to which the 
investigation of this question belongs, being 
such as to hold out little hope of a wise and 
impartial decision, that I cannot resist the 
inducements I feel, to contribute, however 
humbly, towards the public welfare invol- 
ved in this discussion, by employing 
scattered moments of leisure from a laborious 
profession in furthering that information 
which may belong to the subject ; hopeful, 
that if ultimately it shall clearly appear to 
the good sense of the People of England, 
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that the present monopoly is impolitic, the 
People will assert their rights, and them- 
selyes instruct their representatives in - par* 
liament to oppose its renewal. 

The palpable neglect of every subject re- 
lating to India has long been confessed^ it 
has been complained of by those members 
of the House of Commons who takd some 
interest in Indian affairs ; and I find in the 
speech of a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, member of that House, an apology at 
the outset for occupying the attention of 
parliament with such subjects, to which it 
was so little accustomed to listen with pa- 
tience. Th€ fact is, the attention of minis- 
ters has been always engaged upon matters 
of greater interest to them. Like the ma- 
nagers, of an eittensive concern, tb^ have 
left the arrangement of subordinate measures 
to their adherents, and, absorbed in the mul- 
tiplicity of more immediate interests, have 
revolted at a chaos of matter that would'add 
an enormous k^urease to their burden, Men 
naturally recede from inspecting or inteifier- 
ing'tii a labyrinth that would bewilder and 



present in its recesses .onl)rst6amp^tinn^of 
disaster, contusion, impolicy, and the accu- 
mulated ills of neglect and mismansgeni^t 
So it has been with our ministers. The 
persons stiled the ** Honourable Directors/* 
in Leadenhall Street, have been allowed to 
govern a dominion of enormous extent, con- 
trouled only by a committee of a few pa> 
sons, the greater part of them members of a 
ministiy prominently engaged in other pur> 
suits, and who cannot be supposed to give 
any adequate attention to a branch of pdi^ . 
confessedly slighted by the parliament. 

Such then being the inattention of 
Government to the a^irs of India, it is not 
matter of surprise that gross evils shoidd 
have accumulated in the neglected system. 
The Company have been allowed to ^com- 
bine the two most incongruous functions of 
Merchants and'Sovereigns, the consequent^ 
iS/ they have filled in the duties of bbtfik 
At this mometit they ate in ^'State'ofliisblf- 
ven<^, and ate giving the disssds^ 

factitm as rulntS;^The misc^l^ rdklting 
from the " idhe commimicate' evils to^'the 



other, and soi redphxialljr. A Com|»an)r so 
ihfonbal in its constitution, Ond sO ittecon- 
cllable with sound principles Of public po- 
licy, never can succeed. Adam Smith's 
Opinions oh Joint Stock Companies deseiire 
particular attention, and enforce this con- 
clusion no less by sound reasoning thSh 
pracdcal experience : 

“Public Companies, though they may per- 
haps hSve been useful for the first intro- 
duction of some branches of commerce, by 
making, at their own expence, an experiment 
which the State might not think it prudent 
to make, have in the long run proved uni- 
versally either burdensome or useless, and 
have either mismanaged or confined the 
riade. 

*• The constant view of such Companies 
is always to raise the rate of their own profit 
as high as they can, to keep the market 
both for the goods which they export, rand 
fbr those Which they import, as mnch imder- 
Stpcked as^they can, whicb'can be dphe only 
•% restriiihing the Competition,’ \'Or biy :di^ 
^Urii|fhg new adrehtiuei^ frdhi 
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the trade. In all tntdes the 
ed triers, even though not incor^rnted, 
n^tui^y ,eoinbino to xaiae profits^ ;W|iiQ!bi acp 
noway so likely to be kept, atj^ Umeft 
down to their proper levels as . by the 
occasional competition of speculative, adyeti:^ 
twiers. . ... 

'* The trade of a Joint Stock Company isi 
always managed by a Court of PhrectorSk 
T)his Court indeed is frequently sqbject, jp 
many respects, to the controul of a Genei^ 
Court of Proprietors ; but the gf^aler pwt pf 
these Proprietors seldom pretendio ^tuider;^ 
stand any . thing of the business of thp C.prp,j, 
pany ; and when the spint of ^ctipn happens, 
not to prevail among them g|ve,themselyes 
no trouble about it, but receive contentedly 
such half-yearly or yearly dividend as j;he 
Pirectors think proper to .make tp. Uicniy 
The Directors of such Companies, howwer|^ - 
being the managers rather of other people's 
money than of their own, it 
expected Omt 
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WBtcii oTei: o^n : .like tbe stewards Qf 

a man* are apt tp ponMder attention 

to small mattera as not for ^eir mfster^s 
honoarj'%nd very easily give themselves a 
dispensation from havii:^ it : negligence and 
profusion, therefore, must always preraiU 
• more or less, in the management of the a^irs 
of such a Company. It is upon this account, 
that Joint Stock Companies for foreign trade 
have seldom been able to maintain the com- 
petition against private adventurers. They 
have, accordingly, very seldom succeeded 
without ah exclusive privilege, and ^quendy 
have not succeeded with one. Without an 
exclusive privilege they have commonly mis* 
managed the trade. With an exclusive pri- 
vilege they have both mismanaged and con- 
fined it. 

; • «The Royal Afr icanCompany, the prede- 
cessors of the present African Company, had 
&n iecChisive privile^ by charter ; hot as 
that charter had not been confirmed by act 
df p^lia^nient, the tr^de, in consequence of 
iite Aedaktion of tig|hts, wks, sikui aUtCr ibc 
r^Cdiitioii, laid opClitbidlhis^jch^sihb- 




:8lVe ^ charter lias* not aonf 
fatliamfeiit. The- Seiittf Sdt 
as ' thsy contranef *a 
^ISSf^l^any, had an efdusiiiie^jMelv^ge eoli- 
'firhied'By' act of patliaOM^ f>' aik ka^ Uk«- . 
'Wise pi^sent United of Mip- 

'cha^tis' tiadihg to the East ihdiasi'^>* . 

The Royal African Compfu^ soonRstikd 
CHiiLt th^ could not maintain tlie^mpeitici 6 n 
* i^l^inSt |>rivate adventofers, WhCilh> notWifh- 
‘ St^iidihg the declaration of rights, they coil- 
' fi^ed for some tithe to (alt ijj^rlbfeis^^tftd 
i^riechte as sUch. in *1098,??howaiiir, 
'“the pidVatC'adventhrera vyereahbjefctci|?lfea 
duty of ten per cent, upon almost dll^^the 
"thfRaeht branches of their tnd^ to 
ployed \if the Company in the mainte^ilbil 
of 'their ^r^ and garriscins^ 
shdjldihg'this heavy tuy the Ceiap^ 
stiR 'imab^ ihaihtakii^ 

'-’-T^i^^'stctdk 'aiid' '^ed%' 

’^n ^t#-|id 

B 








bbt^ fiDt' 


atiLd fbr tliiftf of HMel# creditoi^^ h'fls im'-m-' 
a(itlfd' ''thfl^« ■ itsdluticN^ d# 


tbusse citdit^, MilAibej' an<d^kie^ 


tbe' resti ^ bd#i wi^ regani< to the tips^ 
#hleh shdold bealioored to tbeCom^Oj^lbc 
^ payoMrit of their debts, and with r^rd 


to any others agreement whieh it might bo 
tlrought proper to make with them Ooncernw 
ii^'^ose debts; In i ;do their affairs* were 
iSr so %i«at disorder that they were altc^^ 
ther incapable of maintaining their iblts and 
gaitisonS) the sole purpose and prete^^bf 
their Institution. From that year till their 
fifriSl dissolution, the parliament juc^ed it ne- 
et^saiy to tdlow the animal sum of ten thou^ 
satid pounds for that purpose; ; In I73ff> 
after having been for many years losebS''!^ 
the tiidb of Oarrywiginegroes to iho WeSt 
IihHesi ilidy Vit last resolved to giye ^ 
altogethtarj; to sell to the j^iVate tradete fd 


iteteriba #b negroes thcy^l^wchased 




n 


gold diM^ elegbttits* tee^^ ^ 

But their ^eoes^ U'this moweosiffiMid^tni^ 
W99 not gteater tbm in their fofmwiOU^ 
aivowte, « l%eir aiairs continued tQ*g9|^ 
dnal^ to decline j tiU at hut being in every 
impede banhnipt Company, they were dhl* 
ac^h'ed by act ef paiihnn^, and tbeir font 
and garruKKia vested in the present regulated 
Company of Merchants trading to ACtica* 
Before the erection of the Royal Afiimm 
Coinpaoy> there had been three other Joint 
Stock Companies successively established/ 
one after another, for the African tmdo. 
ihey were all equally unsuccessful. They 
aU> however, had exclusive charters, Which/ 
though not confirmed by act of parliament 
were in those days supposed to convey a real 
delusive privilege. 

/ ** The Hudson’s Bay Company, befqM 
their mitfentunes in the late war, had bet^ 
much more fortunate than the Royal Afi^hdki 
Company. » Their necessary expense b 
much smaller. The whole number p(^ 
pie whom. they maintain in their d^dbrent 
8ei;tiom«iytsandhfihit«tti9i^>)^ thtyhi^ 
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and^ tweQt^fie#0k»* • 
l^number^ hdwev^) '^18^' suflldeBt 40^piKf^< 
pfB?9 b^oi^baiid^4he cargo oi^ain <Mld oftliiir ^ 
goods ^m^cesckrjrj for-r >loBding('tho»^f^^li}|»si^' 
wtucji, ^ on aceonnt of - the ice^ i eanr^eldoMi* 
lepain above ^ sixv or aght weeks litethoae 
seas, lliis advantage of havings a? cargo 
ready 'pFeparedt could not, for several^yeaio^> 
be acquired ; .by^ private advmtuiers,' and^ 
wi^utit there seems to be no postibihty^ 
of^trading to Hudson’s Bay. The* moderate 
oafdtal of the Company, which^ it dsisa^ 


does not exceed one hundred and ten thodv 
' aand pounds, may, besides, be suificieiit to 
epable them to engross the whole, or almost 
thOi whole trade and surplus produce of the 
miserable, though extensive country, com*> 
pt^nded within their charter, No private 
adv^iidprcrs, accordingly, have ever attempted 


to that country in €ompe!d|iot|iwith 

jdieip,>vtT^ Company, therefbi;e^/>yliaV0 
mgOyed an exdusiye trad^anAVfaet^ 



the^ may have no 

4 abpye aUthis^ 


it'inlaWt 




Qi^lis^pf nesurly ^.tbe^sal^« Adi^re^pf. ivigbi 
aed, ia^ention. Jt i» jnot to be 
4bFed at^. therefore, if, in coaseqoeiicf^iM 
t^ese diferentradvantages, the Hudson>*siBa^' 
Co^ji^any had, before the late war, been :4ij^ 
tQjxwry on their trade with a conaidesable' 
degree of success. It does not seem pii^bfi^' 
ble, ho wever, that their profits ever approach* 
ed to what the , late Mr. Dobbs ima^neii ' 
themt^v A^much more sober andyudieipoa 
tl»niter> Mr. Anderson, author of The Hiai^ 
torical and Chronological Deduction of CfMEd-^ 
merce,: very justly observes, that upon e9ti:*L 
mining the accounts which. Mr* Dobbs jiiphl' 
S^v^.giv^. for several year# toge^^^ 
theijB exports and imports, and ufWA^^ 
proper aUbwances i for their > .extraeidi^^PlIr 
riah^and( expeqpe» i^ dbj^ l^ 


fits q£ trade.) 




■■‘'H y’i ‘ 




*^Tlie &)uth Bea Cei&piiqy^neiye^.lu^^any 
forts or garrisons to 
fwe wei^ eiititaly e?^ptedfrom;.^^ 
expei^ to which oCfiec; Joint Stock C^pa-, 
nies for foreign trade ace. subject Buf, they 
had an iinmense capital divided among an 
immense number of proprietors. > It was na- 
turally to be expected, therefore, that folly, 
negligence, and profusion, should prevail in 
the whole management of their afiairs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their stock- 
jobbing projects are sufficiently known, and 
the explication of them would be foreign to 
the present subject. Their mercantile pro- 
jects were not much better conducted. 
The first trade which they engaged in, was 
that of, supplying the Spanish West Indies 
with negroes, of which (in cons^uence.cf 
whal palled the Assiento contract grant- 
ed them treaty of Utrecdit) thcy,hadthe 
e3E<^usiyc j^rivilege. Biit as it w^ , not eXr 
l^^j^that much profit cpul^ ^ nia^eby this 


tern^ft before theiik rhanog 

seri^^kntelly ^ 6eit&!h burdieti/(^ 

thide' ^Kififeetly’ to the^S^anwH Welt 
(MFftbfe teo-TOya^es wMch Ibis abniial 
^alMi^ed to inake^ they ai^ add' ^ haifC 
gdni^ Considerably' by one; that of thb 
Royal Caroline in 1731 ; and to haVebCell' 
Ic^rs, lAdre or less, by almost all the itst. 
Their ill success was imputed by their fac* 
tdri and agents to the extortion and oppres- 
sidn of the Spanish government, but 
perhaps, principally owing to the profuSiBh: 
arid depredations of those very factors arid^ 
agents, some of whom are said to have ac* 
qrifred gfeat fortunes even in one yeaif,' 
Iril734;'the Company petitioned the kirig 
that they blight be allowed to dispose of felb’ 
ti^de' and tonnage of their annual ship;^^ 
a^riit bf the little profit which ifife/ 

and tb accept of such W 

thi^ cdiilti' bbtairi fibih the Igirig hf 
‘*^fn fhis Company ^ ri^e^keit 
r':‘ 



iso ^ fofig as i 

bjti, no other British ihbje^ts app^ to^hasi^e 
engaged in it. Of the eight voyages Whith 
their ships hiade to (jreehiand, * they Were 
gainers by onie and losers by all the reiiL 
ter their eighth and last voyage; wheri thiry 


had sold their ships, stores, and utensils, thc^ 
found that their whole loss, upon this braneh, 
capital and interest included, amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and thirty-sevisn 
thousand pounds. 

In 1 722, this company petitioned the Par- 
liament to be allowed to divide their im- 
niense capital of more than thirty-three 
millions eight hundred thousand pounds, the 
whole of which had been lent to government, 
into two equal parts : the one half, or up- 
wards of sixteen millions nine htindred thou- 


sand pounds, to be put Upon the ’same footing 
Widi other government annuities, and not to 
be subje^ to the debts contracted, g» losses 
incuffed/Sy the Directors of the Comply, 
in die prosecution of dieir mercantile pro- 
the other half W nehiam M ^fore, a 
)g stock, and to be subj^ to th^e 




del^apd losses. Thepetitipii was tpo r^- 
sonable not to be grantjed. In 1733, 
again petitioned the Parliament, that thi^- 
fourths of their trading stock might 
turned into annuity stock, and only one* 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed 
to the hazards arising from the.^bad ,fnan- 
agement of their Directors. Both their an- 
nuity and trading stocks had, by this time, 
been reduced more than tvyo millions each, 
by several different payments from Govern- 
ment ; so that this fourth amounted only to 
3,662,7841. 8s. 6d. In 1748, all the de- 
mands of the Company upon the king of 
Spain, in consequence of the Assiento pon- 
tract, were, by the treaty of Ai‘x-la-ChapelIe, 
given up for what was supposed an equiva- 
lent. An end was put to their trade with 
the Spanish West Indies; the remainder of 
their trading stock was turned into ^n, ja|i- 
nuity,,stock ; ,and the Company .^ceased, , in 
every respect, to be a trading company. , 

It . ought to be observed, that in the 
trade which the South Sea Company fcarriM 
on by means of t|^eir annual ship, the only 
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trade by which it ever was expected that 
th^y could make any considerable profit, 
they were not without competitors, either in 
the foreign or in the home-market. At 
Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La Yera Cruz, 
they had to encounter the competition of 
the Spanish merchants, who brought from 
Cadiz to those markets, European goods, of 
the same kind with the outward cargo of 
their ship ; and in England they had to en- 
counter that of the English merchants, who 
Imported from Cadiz goods of the Spanish 
West Indies, of the same kind with the in- 
ward cargo. The goods, both of the 
Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were perhaps subject to higher duties. But 
the loss occasioned by the n^ligence, profu- 
sion, and malversation, of the servants of the 
Company, had probably been a tax much 
heavier than all those duties. That a Joint 
Stock Company should be able to cany on 
successfhlty’ any branch of foreign trade, 
when private adventurers can come into any 
sor^ open and fair competition with them, 
sec&i contrary to all experience. 
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V The old Eq^sIi East In(^iaQ(Mng9|^ 
was establish^ ia i0oo> by a charter 
Queen Elizabeth. In the first twelve, voyages 
which they fitted out for India, they appear 
to have traded as a regulated company, with 
separate stocks, though only in the general 
ships of the Company. In 1 6l2 they ^nitl4 
into a joint stock. Their charter was ex* 
elusive, and, though not confirmed by act 
of parliament, was in those days supposed 
to convey a real exclusive privilege. For 
many years, therefore, they were not much 
disturbed by interlopers. Their capitalj, 
which never exceeded seven hundred ^nd 
forty-four thousand pounds, and of which 
fifty pounds was a share, was not so exorbi^ 
tant, nor their dealings so exten^ye, as to af^ 
ford either a pretext for gross negUger^ and 
profusion, or a cover to gross malversations 
Notwithstanding some extraordii^y lospeis^ 
occasioned partly by the maUceiC>f :^liio Dutch 
East India Company, and partly ; by other 
accidents^ they carried on for many years a 
successful trade. But in process of time» 
when the principles of liberty were better 

C2 
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understood, it became everjr day n*ore and 
more doubtful how far a royal charter, not 
confirmed by act of parliament, could con- 
vey an exclusive privilege. Upon this ques- 
tion the decisions of the Courts of Justice 
were not uniform, but varied with the autho- 
rity of Government and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them; 
and towards the end of the reign of Char. 11. 
through the whole of that of James II. and 
during a part of that of William III. re- 
duced them to great distress. In idgs, 
a proposal was made to Parliament of ad*? 
vancing two millions to Government at eight 
per cent, provided the subscribers were erect- 
ed into a new East India Company, with 
exclusive privileges. The old East India 
Company offered seven hundred thousand 
pounds, nearly the amount of their capital, 
at four per cent, upon the same conditions. 
But such was at that time the state of pub- 
lic credit; that it was more convenient for 
Government to borrow two millions at eight 
pt^r cent, than seven hundred’ thousand 
powids at four. The prt^osal of the new 



subscribers was accepted, > and a new East 
India Company established in consequence. 
The old East India Companyi however, had 
a right to continue their trade till 1701. 
They had, at the same time, in the name &£ 
their treasurer, subscribed very artfully three 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds in the 
stock of the new. By a negligence in the 
expression of the act of parliament which 
vested the East India trade in the subscribers 
to this loan of two miUions, it did not ap- 
pear evident that they w’ere all obliged to 
unite in a Joint Stock. A few private tra-- 
ders, whose subscriptions amounted only to 
seven thousand two hundred pounds, insist- 
ed upon the privilege of trading separately 
upon their own stocks, and at their own 
risk. The old East India Company had a 
right to a separate trade upon their old stock 
till 1701 ; and they had likewise* both be- 
fore and after that period, a right, dike that 
of other private traders, to a separate trade 
upon the three hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds which they had subscribed into the 
stock of the new Company. The competi- 



of the. two Compani^ with the private 
U;a 4 ers* and with one another# is said to have 
well nigh ruined both. Upon a subsequent 
oqcasion, in 173O) when a proposal was 
made to Parliament for putting the trade un'* 
der the management of a regulated Com' 
pany, and thereby laying it in some measure 
open, the East India Company, in opposi* 
tion to this proposal, represented in very 
strong terms, what had been, at this time* 
the miserable e^cts, as they thought them, 
of this competition. In India, they said, it 
raised the price of goods so high that they 
were not worth the buying; and in England, 
by overstocking the market, it sunk their ^ 
price SO low that no profit could be made 
by them. That by a more plentiful supply, 
to the great advantage and conveniency of 
the public, it must have reduced, very much, 
the price of India goods in the English mar- 
ket, cannot well be doubted ; but that it 
should have raised vei^ much their price in 
the Indian market, seems not veiy probable, 
8 ^.|Jktbe eitraordinary demand which that 
c^|i|ie;titioii could occasion minit have been 



but OS a drop of water in the imhienac ocean' 
Indian commerce. The increase of de- 
mand, besides, though in the beginning it 
may sometimes raise the price of goods, ne- 
ver fails to lower it in the long-run. It en- 
courages production, and thereby increases 
the competition of the producers. Who, id’ 
order to undersell one another, have recoune 
to new divisions of labour and new improve*^ 
ments of art which might never otherwise 
have been thought of. The miserable ef- 
fects of which the Company complained 
were the cheapness of consumption and the 
encouragement given to production, precisely 
the two e^cts which it is the great business 
of political economy to promote. The com^ 
petition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to be 
of long continuance. In 1702, the two 
Companies were in some measure united by 
an indenture tripartite, to which the queen 
was the third party ; and in ifoSj they 
werCi by actof parliament, perfedtly con- 
sdlidated into one Company, by their present 
nldde of the United Cdmpany of Merchants 



tfBK^ng to the Eael 'Ihtoitbis actit 

mis ’thought' worth; wbile>iGr hifnet'; #»clause 
allowing?>the aeparate txadersf^to eocaKtiiiae 
their trade tiU Miobadmas \7i t\ /but; at the 
same time empowering! the Directors^ 
three years notice, to redeem their littlei(a|ftH 
tal of seven thcmsand two hundrediftoundti) 
and thereby to convert the whole, stoekv.of 
the Company into a Joint StooL iBy 
same act, the capital of the Company, an cor!* 
sequence of a new loan to Government,' was 
augmented j&om two millions, to .three mil? 
lions two hundred thousand pounds:^ i ln 
v]7^3»'the Company advanced anotbermilhon 
to Government; but this millionbeingraiswh 
not by a call upon the proprietors, bnt^ ..by 
selling annuities and contracting hond«debii 9 > 
it.did mobaugment tihe stock i.u|pn ,whh^ 
the proprietors could claim a .dividend* 
augmented, how€>ver> f their ’:hrading atock> 
it »heit^ ^equally liable, with the ^jothof / thre^ 
miUi0ns'4wo hundiinl thousandviMttindSi^sba 
Hkt hMpes sustainedaod^diebtSsoontra^edhy 
ti^>Gimtpaayinrf!rol)e!Qnti0ft mer* 



&Qm i;iii Ibis 4Miveif)# 

6ifli»i«il|c«nipetii!(»!S, »ii4 
^ mtmppafy t^e JBngUsU c$>rmni^^ 
tib« Bast can^ fjri^ 

and, from their profitis, madewoiaallyia mo** 
derate dividend to ^eir pi^^aietora. DiaaHKg 
the ^renoh .war, which began in I f tlm 

amhiitQn of Mr. Dnpleix, the ^cenchigow* 
R<n‘ of PosdiGheri^, involved .thmn in (the 
w»i» ef the <3amaiific, mi ;in the f($diti(» 

^ Jhdkn princes. After mmy eignal 
oaases, and eqiitaU^ aignai losses, the^ at Jaat 
lost Madras, et (that time their principal :aet« 
tlement in India. It was restore ito diesp 
by the treaty of AiXi-la^Chainhe ; and, 
about (this time, (the spirit .of war ,aiid ocm* 
^pieaftaeems to have itakmi posaession/of ;thmr 
servmits in India, and never since ;to haua 
left them. During the FrmMh war whkh 
began in ayfis, their nrms faitaoh of 
general jgoodfertimeicif -those^of (Gkieat 
tiaii. 'Dicy denied 'Machas, (took 
idkevcy^ iebo3fmed:€akattla, .and;aequHedt^ 
reseniKSjaf a ii(di nnd entenhve ctt^ 
aibounting, it ama Ihenisaicl, 

D 



4(iUUDiis foe 

iisVi^ra} y^rs in qiifot |)08fiMdn^ df *’ foiis^ te* 
Tdine : but in 1 7O7, administmtittn laid 
claim to tbeie territorial ncquiaitkms, ’and tbe 
revenue arising from tfaem^ as ' of r^ht ; be- 
longing to the cronrn ; and rife Compmy, 
in compensation for this claims kgreed to 
pay to Government four hundred thousand 
pounds a-year. They had, befM% this> 
dually augmented their divvlend from about 
six' to ten per cent. ; that is, upon their capi- 
tal of three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds, they had increased it by a hundr^ 
and twenty-eight thousand pounds, or: had 
raised it from one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand, to three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds a-year. were at- 

tempting, about this time, to ndse it stillfur- 
rifdr,'to twelve and a half per centv which 
Wbtdd have made their annual paym^ts to 
proprietors equal ^ to what they had 
^agreed- to pay olknuhlly to Qovernmenti ; or 
led four hundred rifousand pOundSj u-year. 
But. (foring thet^fwo 4 yeul ^their 

ugMuent with Gmtemmeht was 'to 



ioeraaie ofi diTide&d.by jLwP 
of^ parJiaiBent^ of .whi<^ the M 

emihie; them to make a speediejT' prop^ 
in the^payment of their debt8» which 
at< thia time eatimated at up>yarda of six jp^ 
aev^n miiUpna sterling. In i70o>,thcy re* 
newed^ their agreement with, Govemment^fpfi 
five; years mor6> and stipidated,- that duripg 
the eourae of that period; they should be .M::. 
lowed gradually to increase their dividend<^o 
twelve and a half per cent. ; never mc^eaamg 
il^ however^ more than one per cent, in ofjie 
yesTi This increase of dividend^ therefp^^ 
when it had.risen to its utmost height, covdd 
augment them anpual payments, to their^il^pr 
pldetprs and? .Government together^ . :ky 

shR humlied;and eight thousahdpoumll^h^ 
yond what they had been, before their lam 
territorial acquisihons. Whaf die gropa re- 
venue idiose territorial ac^maUkma.cVima 
supposed /to amount haa already vbeen 

meationed^aod . by brought 

the?Cmilfmden laat Iii4uuu<mf iu 17^*> ‘the 
neat reveaue* 
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IHaby dnii^ trail static ae milfiona 
^y-eighttlKWaawdai!!V«»tIliiidir^ 

8^i!in |)oahdb. ftaid, ste^theasiiiis 

fiihe^ to t>dsai»s andtltoi* tovefina) ariaidg 
fmftfy ihnn knda, but'chkfly ftotd the clii« 
toms established at thdif dH^eat settle** 
lltontsy amouittiiig to f&ikrhuMttA md>t\dP* 
ijri<nikie tlKMisaiid pounds^. TltO ptoflts Of 
thdr trade, tooj aeeordiitg to the evidenee 
of their Qndrman before the House of Coai- 
ttfotts, amotmtcid, at this time> to At least 
hoitdred thotmod pooods o-yrar; ac- 
cording to that Of their Aecouiitaoty to sA 
least five hcmdred thousatid ^ according' to 
toie' lowest account, at least ecjual to the 
highest dividend that Was fo be paid tothCk 
lEtoprietorBi So ^eat a revenue might 
cnrhdnfy have afibrded air ttigmentotioii 
cft sbt hundred and eight thousand pounds 
ssanttal payments; and, -at the 
sadto ihne, ‘hate left a large sinking fiend, 
atfiUcieUii fbr the speedy reduction of their 
didat; f* Ih 1 7 7 «, however, titoir debts, in* 

« being reaueed; weie augmented by 
ad- 
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df ' tlMffiswd^ ipoiyriif 

>aiii)tli^ iibt>t.the €89lom«*lwise^'^ >4m* 
tl«t iinpftii; by^ Svk]^ debt 
for iiioney ’borro\v«d^ ^tiTd|i»«liif 

byi$ drawn upon th^ from j0fi||l 

wimtonly accepted^ to the- amount of mp^ 
waMs of twelve bundled tluraaand poundOi 
The dbmresa*#bieb them aeeiM^ claini 
brOBght upon tbem^ cdiliged tbeai iiocoo% 
to redfioe all at once their dividend to ^ per 
eoit. but to throw theiraielm upon the fiieF^ 
cy c€ Government, and to‘ suppikatefj fioo^ 
a leleaoe the futtber payment of the 
atipulated four bundled thousand poonda#^ 
year ;' mid, ^ secondly, a loan of fourtora 
htfmired thousand) to save them from imap^ 
dtate banhraptcy. The great inciease^^of 
thdir^tmnohaid; it a^ems/onty seinretttofttm 
thehf aemnts with a pretext for giedt^ 
erpfotlisiote, andaeoverfor giealev 1^ 
iatidn, than in property even 
aimisOof fbrtand. The conduct 
aervah^a in India;' aiffd^ &e g^ncand ' atateNtf 
ihdir^'alllbi^’liin^ and' ih Siirape, 

bdt^fiM dte' stiljeict^o^^ In^ 



qillQr (l^dnaeqaen^ofirhtchjlteiv^^ 
itiiportant alterationS'^te^ iDad« iiBif the icon^* 
stitutionrof ^eir governmtitt^'bo^' ait'bc»ae‘ 
and abroad. - In Indian thdrp»nd|>al settle*:* 
ments of Madras, Bombay, and Cslcutta, 
which had before been altogc^mr independ- 
ent of one another, were sul^eeted tn a Goh 
vernor-generalj assisted a Ooimeil of four 
Ck>mmi8sioners,Parliamentassuming to itself 
the first nomination of this governor and 
council who were to reside at Calcutta; that 
cityhavingnow become^what Madras was be- 
fore, the most important of theEnglish settle^- 
ments in India. The court of the mayor of 
Calcutta, originally instituted for the trial of 
i^cantile causes, which arose in the city and 
neighbourhood, had gradually extended its 
ji^ietton with the extension of the empiie: 
ItKwas now^^uced and confined to the 
opiginal pu^se of its institution. Instead 
of it,, a new sufoeme. court of judicatutie' was 
eptablisl^di OHisisting of a ;> chief justice 
three judges, ,to be.apj^nted by the 
Q|p®^n« -In Europe,:^ qudlificidiiw necesr 
siji^ entitle a propiietoMslToiie 



g0Qtt{«lcCoiiits,^«a» mited 
pQunds^^he oi^inai psiee^of aa)|^*;Ui #b 
«took qI tlteCorapany^ to atheuaa^d fffiHMib 
|n-ordeP: tO:¥ote upon t^s qmdificatioi;^ 
it waai declared necessary^^ that he should 
have possessed it« if acquired < by , his owh 
purchase, and not by inheritance, for atieast 
one: year,4 instead ^ of six months, ; the term 
requisite before. The court of twentyrfour 
directors. had before been chosen annoaUy ; 
hut it was now enacted, that each Director 
should, for .the future, be chosen for^fom 
years; six of them, however, to go out: m 
office by rotation every year, and not be <»»• 
pable of being re^chosen at ; the election df 
the six. new Directors for the ensttii!^i:/yeac.> 
In consequence of .these alterations^! >rthe 
CQu^, both of the proprietors and diieetiiift^ 
it was expected, would be likely to acst^v^'ilh 
more digmty and steadiness^thanjtheyduul 
usualLy done before. But it. seems imposM^ 
bl^ by any alterations^ to render thoabCmaafes; 
in » any. lesped,. fit> to .:goY»i»yv or 
share in the government* of a great empire. ; 
because the g|«ater fwit ipf4heir>m 



anul ^ain^nejs bAve too Uttk inteiCBt in thfi 
peasperi^ jof that etafnref to gitK luty aemnis 
attentton to inrhat may piomote it. Fk- 
queady a ntui of gt^t, somedmes even a 
nMia of small fortnne, is vrilliiig to purchase a 
thousand pounds share in In^a stockj mere* 
ly tor the influence which he especte to ae* 
quire a vote in the Court of Proprietors; 
It gives him a share, thou^ not in the 
phitider, yet m the appointment of the 
^uiideiers of India ; the Court of Birectors, 
drough they make that appointment, being 
neoessartiy more or less under die inflilenee 
^ IheproprietorB, who not only elect diose 
iDitactors, but sometimes ovCT-rule the ap- 
p^tments of their seivants^n India. Pro- 
vided he >can«{ij<^ this influence ibr a few 
yews, and therel^ provide for a certain mnn- 
ber^of his fliends, he frequently cares little 
ahocft the dividend, or even about the value 
of the «teck upon which hb vote is found- 
ed. :fthoat the proi^perity of the great em- 
qflve, in the. government of Which that vote 
^giucs him a share, he seldom cares at 
l$!a«diei: sovereigns ever or, flrcmi the 



Qatuce D^lMfigs^ 
kidU&Srent}aflwutr4i)e iuq^esa. 
thair sqbjects,'^the impfovefflent or wttile M 
dofflioions, < the ^017 or diagrade 4 f{^ 
their ;;administration>. as, from' ilfesistibfei 
imiral causes, the greater part of the - pao^* 
piietors of such a mercantile company^te^ 
and necessarily must be. This indifference 
toO| was more, likely to be increased thati^ 
diminished, by some of the new regulations 
which were made in consequence of the pai^" 
liameotary inquiry. By a resolution of the * 
House of Commons, for example, it was de*‘ 
dared, that when the fourteen humhett 
thousand pounds lent to the Company by - 
Government shopld be paid, and thdrbond*^’. 
debts be reduced to fii]^n hundred thousand^ 
pounds, they might then> and not till thra/ 
divide eight , per cent, upon their captal;^' 
and that whatever remained of tbeir revenuelr 
and neat profits at home, should be divided^ 
into four parts ; three of them to be paid inter • 
the Exchequer for the use of the publici and 
the fourth to be reserved as a iiind, either for 
the farther, reffiction of thdr bond«debts#T' 

E 
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0^ for the dischai^e of other contingent exi« 
gencies, which the Company might labour 
under* But if the Company were bad stew- 
ards, and bad sovereigns, when the whole of 
their neat revenue and profits belonged to 
themselves, and were at their own dispo- 
sal, they were surely not likely to be better, 
when three fourths of them were to belong 
to other people, and the other fourth, though 
to be laid out for the benefit of the Com- 
pany, yet to be so, under the inspection, and 
with the approbation, of other people. 

** It might be more agreeable to the Com- 
pany, that their own servants and dependants 
should have either the pleasure of wasting, 
or the profit of embezzling, whatever sur- 
plus might remain, after paying the pro- 
posed dividend of eight per cent, than that it 
should come into the hands of a set of peo- 
ple, with whom thpse resolutions could scarce 
fait to set them, in some measure, at Vari- 
ance. The interest of those servants and 
'dependants might so'far predominate in the 
court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose 
support the authora#* depredations 



which had been committed^ in direct 
tion of its own authority. With the majority 
of proprietors, the support even of aut 
thority of their own court might sometimes 
be a matter of less consequence, than the 
support of those who had set that authority 
at defiance. 

** The regulations of 1773, accordingly^ 
did not put an end to the dilbrders of the 
Company’s government in India. Notwitb^ 
standing that, during a momentary fit of gQ(^ 
conduct, they had at one time collected into 
the treasury of Calcutta, more th^ three 
millions sterling ; notwithstanding that they 
had afterwards extended, either their dcH 
minion, or their depredations, over a vast 
accession of som% of the richest and most 
fertile countries in India ; all was wasted 
and destroyed, They found themselves ^,1- 
together unprepared to stop or resist the m* 
cursion of Hyder Ali ; and in consequent 
of those disorders, the Company is nqvf 
(i 78-1) in greater distress than. ever ; and, ^ 
order to prevent immediate bankruptcy, is 
once more red|^d. to supplicate, the a8sis||< 
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ance of Government. Difierent plans have 
been proposed ^ by the di^rent parties in 
Parlia^^ent, for the better management of its 
adkirs. And all those plans aeem to agree 
in supposing, 'what was indeed always abun- 
dantly evident, that it is altogether unfit to 
govern its territorial possessions. Even the 
Company itself seems to be convinced of its 
own incapacity so far, and seems, upon that 
account, willing to give them up to Govern- 


ment. 

** With the right of possessing forts and 
garrisons in distant and barbarous countries, 
is necessarily connected the right of making 
peace and war in those countries. The 
Joint Stock Companies, which have had the 
one right, have constantly exercised the 
other, and have frequently bad it expressly 
conferred upon them. How unjustly, how 
capriciously, how cruelly they have com- 
monly exercised it, is too well known from 
recent experience 

“ When a company, of merchants under- 
use, at their own risk and expepce, to esr 



a new trade with soipe .remote and 



barbarous n^iciii it may not be unreasonable 
to incorporate them into a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, and to grant them, in case es^Hheir 
success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain 
number of years. It is the easiest and moi^ 
natural way in which the state can recoin^ 
pense them for hazarding a dangerous and 
expensive experiment, of which the public 
is afterwards to reap the benefit. A tempo- 
rary monopoly of this kind may be vindica- 
ted, upon the same principles upon whidi^a 
like monopoly of a new machine is Ranted 
to its inventor, and that of a new book to its 
author. But upon the expiration of the 
term, the monopoly ought certainly to 
termine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was 
found necessary to establish any, to be 
taken into the hands of Government, theii* 
value to be paid to the Company, and the 
trade to be laid open to all the subjects of 
the state. By a perpetual monopoly, all the 
other subjects of the state are taxed very ab- 
surdly in two different ways ; first, by the 
high price of goods, which, in the case of a 
free trade, theycould buy much cheaper ; and 
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secondly^ by their total exclusion from 
branch of business, which it might be both 
convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the most worthless of 
all purposes, too, that they are taxed in this 
manner. It is merely to enable the Company 
to support the negligence, profusion, and 
malversation of their own servants, whose 
disorderly conduct seldom allows the divi- 
dend of the Company to exceed the ordinary 
rate of profit in trades which are altogether 
free, and very frequently makes it fall even 
a good deal short of that rate. Without a 
monopoly, however, a Joint Stock Company, 
it would appear from experience, cannot long 
carry on any branch of foreign trade. To 
boy in one market, in order to sell with pro- 
fit in another, when there are many com- 
petitors in both ; to watch over, not only 
the occasional variations in the demand, but 
the much greater and more frequent varia- 
tions in the competition, or in the supply 
which that demand is likely to get from other 
people, and to suit with dexterity and judg- 
ment, both the quantity and quality of each 
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assortment of goods to all these circiimstaii* 
ces ; is a species of warfare, of which the 
operations are contiouall/ changing, and 
which can scarce ever be conducted success- 
fully, without such an unremitting exertion 
of vigilance and attention, as cannot long be 
expected from the directors of a Joint Stock 
Company. The East India Company, upon 
the redemption of their funds, and the expi- 
ration of their exclusive privilege, have a 
right, by act of parliament, to continue a cop* 
poration with a joint stock, and to trade in 
their corporate capacity to the East Indies, 
in common with the rest of their fellow sub- 
jects. But in this situation, the superior vi- 
gilance and attention of private adventurers 
would, in all probability, soon make them 
weary of the trade. 

** An eminent French author, of great 
knowledge in matters of political economy, 
the Abbe Morellet, gives a list of fifty-five 
Joint Stock Companies for foreign trade,, 
which have been established in difieseot 
parts of Europe since the year* lOoO/ and 
which, according to him, have all failed fironi 
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mwanagemeiit, notwithstanding they had 
exclusive privileges. He has been misin- 
formed with regard to^the histoi^of two or 
three of them, which were not Joint Stock 
Companies, and have not failed. But in 
compensation, there have been several Joint 
Stock Companies which have failed, and 
which he has omitted.” 

Thus far Adam Smith, the first autho- 
rity I can desire. It is an anomaly of the 
grossest nature, that the East India Com- 
pany should be allowed so far to impose on 
the credulous, as to sustain a belief of an 
advantageous profit to holders of their stock, 
by paying a dividend of ten and a half per 
cent, when, in fact, they have nothing at 
the credit of profit and loss, in order to di- 
vide ; and, when they are unable to discharge 
their enormous debt of thirty-two millions> 
costing governmrat extensive advances for 
their support ; for this the nation sufiers, 
and the people a^ taxed; for, like the 
]Pank^ of England, this Company has always 
mwagedtoVeep up asufficientinfiuence with 
to .Qbtain wbateYjar it wanted* 
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The peopl^e would do well to 
against so improvident an expenditure 
money wrung from them in taxes/ ^ csriy 
on for a while this bankrupt Company. - 
, That merchants should not be soveieignSr 
will appear a self-evident proposition, tb 
those not blinded by prt^udke. To their 
present blending of those incompatible O0I- 
ces, the Company must ascribe, dprfbr>> the 
revolt of their army, from which the loss bf 
India might have ensued. The Company 
deficiency of resources, their insolvency at 
home, their incompetency almost to meet 
their engagements, were the causes of tKte 
parsimony abroad which checked every 
magnificent design for the promotion of 
literature, which rendered their duties as 
rulers subservient to their necessities aS 
traders, and which was the origin Of that 
penurious UUberality towards their gallaitt 
soldiers, that led afterwards to the'sebefh^ 
sion of those brave but unfortunate mi#, 
in an tmthinking moment, wh^ they hau 
been a gg ravated beyond all mehsttre— -^a se« 
cession thatneter #}tdd hareoccimedund^^^ 
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a goToriinient more and l^ss rei^r' 
rassed When the allowances of a Goyernr 
meat to its servants are shaped to the exists 
ing state of its treasury, all regularity of 
service to that government is at an end.. 

I hold it as a primary principle that all 
dominion, of any ma^utude> should belong 
to the public government of a country— that 
there should be na second government — and 
I consider that to deprive the English nation 
of so material a part of its rightful dominions as 
India, merely because patronage would other- 
wise abound to the Minister, would be a like 
argument to holding that the Army or the 
Navy should be taken out of his hands, on 
the ground that by appointing his friends, 
he converts them into a source of influence. 

If too much patronage accrues, by the 
accession of India to the Minister, let that 
general patronage which necessarily falls 
to him in the administration of ai^irs of the 
country at large, be restrained ; or, let some 
Minister be found who will not ^use it ; 
htrt let not the East India Company involve 
thbuation^in disaster, endanger the security 
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of our Indian empire, and bring rain on its 
members and adherents, by riie continuance 
of a Sovereignty which it is inCompeteae<to 
exercise. Connected with this subject, ^ 
course, is the consideration of incorporating 
the Company’s army with' the King’s. To 
prevent the disagreements and well-founded 
jealousies growing out of the present system, 
and in pursuance of the same idea I profm 
in regard to the empire at large, I conceive 
that thC'entire administration of the a^irs 
of India, civil and military, ought to be vest- 
ed in the hands of Government, for this plwn 
reason, that a company of merchants are 
neither fitted by education, by disposition, 
by habit, or capacity to administer like 
statesmen. 

Even the election to fill the Director^ips 
of that Company is truly in unison with the 
other objectionable properties of the East 
India system. Long before a vacancy in^the 
Direction occurs, two or thiw needy men, 
who have families to provide for by giving 
them appidiitments as servants to the Com* 
pany; asridtibnsfy pay their <€oiirt to eyjsfy 
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peraon whoi^ppens to buy »Tot£ ut th^lndia 
House, and solicit, in terms of uncoimpoQ , 
earnestness and excessive submission, the; 
favor of his or her vote and mteresi, Tbc. 
fortunate individual who ia lucky enough 
to be connected with any of the membem 
of the Court of Directors, or to be able to 
bring up a sufficient body of friends among 
the heterogeneous materials of the proprie- 
tary, to ensure him a majority, may confi- 
dently expect to fill the first vacancy, what- 
ever may be his age or qualifications ; • 
accordingly, in many histances, influence 
and weight have been preferred before abi- 
lity and merit, inexperience and incapacity 
before years and wisdom. Such a system 
never can contribute to uphold the .inef- 
fective substitutes these Directoia prc^nt 
for statesmen and rulers; the contempt of 
every thinking man derides this ** Honour- 
able Court.” 

To proceed to the question of the trade , 
with India, it » amusing to observe the 
expression of the chairman of the Court of 
Direi^ors, at a Court of Proprietors, as re- 
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ported in the n6w§pa{^iir^ he stateff, in the 
true narrow ’Spirit of^ertantiie'lKdicy, that ' 
the Directors hare given hp riothiifg that " 
they Could retain,*’ It certainly is an igno- 
ble idea, and in the true spirit of mondpoiy, ' 
and will furnish the public ’ with a caution 
to receive with entire distnist whatever pira- 
ceeds from the ** Honourable Court,” more 
partieukrly the sentiments of Messrs. Grant * 
and Parry in their incipient letter of the 
correspondence with Mr. Dundas, in which, 
evidently, they would endeavour to forestal ' 
all argument and discussion by assunfiing 
their own wishes as primary principles of 
consideration. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, while the 
manufacturers of Great Britain are pining 
for want, and its commerce is stagnant, the 
American shipping crowds every port in 
Asia. This circumstance exemplifies eve^ ' 
argument in favour of a free trade; ihe^ ' 
Ame ricans' !fioUriSh,-~the English EaSt India 
Coiiapany is ruined. Why should hot Eng- 
lishing be allowed to trade’ with EhglMf ' 
Colonies rather tbari' Ahiericans ? Americans^ ' 
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trade to China top, why not Englishmen ? 
What is there so capricious in the Chinese 
government as to be likely to exclude traders 
so affluent, and so highly useful to China, 
as Englishmen, when the Americans, who 
catiy on their promiscuous traffic, are unin- 
terruptedly encouraged ? The arguments of 
the ** Honourable Court” are fallacious. 
The fact is, the East India Company has 
found its only resources for money in the 
Tea Monopoly Sales, which alone Tiave pre- 
served them from bankruptcy, as every 
clerk in the India House knows well. This 
monopoly, like every other, they are doing 
aU they can ** to retain,” as the chairman 
avows. There is no validity in the reasoning 
of the Honourable Court on this head, they 
argue as interested merchants, not as wise 
sovereigns ; a man cannot serve two masters, 
he cannot love God and Mammon. 

The tendency of one argument of the 
Directors, backed by the contents of a peti- 
tion bf the merchants and traders of London^ 
sted in the import trade of India, de- 
ks attention, ' it is that of policy of 
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confining all, imports to the port j!>f Loi^dptif 
The qn^stion is whether the revenue woul4 
not be greatly defrauded were it otherwise ; 

I conceive that the collection of the customs 

. . ; • . . . . ■ - 

would be precisely the same in Bristol and 
in Liverpool as in London, and, perhaps^ 
where there is less to do, it would be easier ; 
w’hether the facilities for smuggling to a 
great extent would attend the imports into 
any other port than London, is a point more 
for the consideration of the Commissioners 
of Customs, than for either the self-interested 
East India Directors, or the shopkeepers of 
the metropolis, both of them juries not 
ashamed to decide their own cause in their 
own favour. 

Might not a manifest of the ship’s cargo 
be required from the Custom House at the 
port from which the ship clears out in India, 
and the unloaded goods compared exactly 
with it ? When we consider tfie severe 
penalties attendant on the practice of sniug^ 
gling, and how forcibly they would operate 
op the owners and captain of a large and 
valuable ship, liable to coiofis^tio^.iffucb p 





practice oj^ be«rd were to (the 

"captaiii liable to be deprived : for ^ ^er ^ of 
command,) we must ascrit^ some security 
to the enactions ag^m$t smuggling. , 

But admitting that partial frauds might 
be committed, partial frauds are now comr 
mitted, and will be committeci every where 
if not counteracted. I Cohcdve that such 
regulations might be enforced as should ef- 
fectually meet any attempts to defraud the 
revenue, which evil is falsely magnified into 
a national afiair. 

Stni, however, notwithstanding every 
great, though pretended exaggerated mis- 
chief, the' revenue would be far naore than 
equivalently, benefited, I am persuaded, by 
the increase of commodities that would ne- 
cessarily ensue on extending, the very word 
of which implies Increase, trade to the isl^d 
at lar;^, and to another island, Ireland^ 
The Irish have a right to a participation i^, 
the trade. It would be no less a benevolent 
than a wise policy to cede it. . Commerce, by 
occupying, would soplb the minds of the dis-] 
freriM and agitatedirisb, on wJiose condition 



t&e peaceful blSces of tr^e, and the influx of 
wealth would shed a genial influence. 

"-villas didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit otores nec siait esse feros. 

I put it to the philanthropy of the 
English nation, whether it would not be flir 
more humane, flir more politic, thus to grant 
voluntarily a boon to Ireland,— thus to give 
our wretched sister island a share in our 
abundant riches, and to meliorate her im* 
poverished condition, than to feed with 
luxuiy an affluent class of citizens in this 
metropolis, whose manners are corrupted by 
their wealth, and hastening us to that decline 
which befel the Roman empire. 

London is already overgrown, and no one 
who forms just views of municipal polity, 
can desire its extension. 

It is well known that more danger tp 
ships is encountered in the Channel than iu 
the whole of aii East India voyage beside f 
Los^ in that Channel would deprive the 
revenue of much more than it might sufler 
from. occasional smuggling; but would' even 
that occasional smu^ling be so likely to 

6 
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cause, as the petition of Ibe London traders 
would insinuate, a prodigious loss to the 
revenue, when the transit of ships to Bristol 
or to Cork would be along the coast only of 
one county or of two counties, instead of, as 
to London, along the smuggling coast of 
Cornwall, the extended shores of Devon, of 
Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent, and Essex. 

1 really believe the argument on this point 
turns completely against the very.. com- 
plainants theniselves, and so far from being 
of the use they calculated, their weapon may 
defeat their own cause and the Company’s 
too. 

The distance and the dangers of the 
Channel voyage, cause of course additional 
expence for premium of insurance. Sea- 
men’s wages, freight, pilotage, and, similar 
charges, must also be augmented beyond 
what . would be thec^se. at mi out-port — thus 
the price of the article, loaded too with, a 
Company’s tax of three^per eentijis^greatly 
enhanced to the London consumer; apd, , in 
addition to all this, the country t^msiiiner 
pays, in tiiie price , of the inriicle, ioc bro- 
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k&age, om*balf per ceiU» and iHtggon hue, 
to the ocumtry. The Legislature cannot but 
be aware that a removal of the origin of 
such imposts would give additional spirit tp 
the Indian trade, even among some of the 
veiy London merchants who, in their own 
sfaipfr-»at a moderate freight-^relieved from 
the Company’s arbitrary taxation— 4 t liberty 
to make their own sales when they please- 
unfettered as all commerce ought to be— 
would, if they could see far enough, find 
just reason at this moment to be silent on 
this momentous question. 

Indian produce becoming infinitely cheaper 
to the consumer, a greater demand would 
arise, leading to a better cultivation of ' thh 
trade, which, of course, would go to benefit 
instead of prejudicing the revenue. 

The truth is, the London traders, seeing 
the advantage that Bristol, Liverpool, ' 
wotdd have ov^ them in respect tq the 
greater facility and cheapness with which 
their imports could be e&cted, arelike ment 
commercial men jealous of any t^ng Jikelir 
to intei€ere 'With4ieir<^own'4nleSe8t . 

G 2 



^ihe 'enli^teti^ author I have so lately 
Quoted, as the best sentiments 1' could fur- 
nish on the subject, is fully avrate of the 
narrow intere^is and comiUercial jealousies 
of mercantile men, and wisely cautions the 
political economist against every observation 
they ofFer, farther than mere information, 
which even is to be received with suspicion 
and distrust. 

One other consideration appears to re- 
quire attention, that of the nature of the 
ships to be allowed in the Indian trade.— 
Were there abundance of timber in this 
country for ship-building, it might be ad- 
visable to confine every thing as much as 
possible to our own shores ; but when there 
is so great a scarcity of oak necessary for 
our navy, and when the advantages of a 
teak-built ship are viewed, it becomes in- 
deed a matter deserjpng enquiry, and that 
ought to engage the' special investigation of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
Not being aware of the nature of the evi- 
dfehCe that Would ~ be affinrded on this sub- 
ject, I cannot anticipate any conclusion. 



^all «,m<Hippoii|r» wl^ch Js 
^ be tttterljr liiiQQund and, impolU^ 
in all its hramcbes, be permitt^ to ecist Jq 
I be centEe of a land of freedom, wlm li- 
berty is the birth-'right.of its inhabitants? 

It behoves the whole nation to . consider, 
the question well. This is not a matter of 
local interest, it is a national affair. The 
people are. taxed indirectly by the East India 
Company,-~shail they be any longer grie- 
vously assessed to support a banfrupt conr 
cern, which, in addition' to its other eyils^ 
establishes a monopoly injurious to not only 
the commercial but the general interests, of 
the nation that feeds it ? 

P. S, Since writing the above, I have met 
with a masterly pamphlet, which, I cannot 
sufficiently recommend, entitled, ** Free 
Trade; or, an Enquiry, into the Pretensions 
of the Directors of the East India Company 
to the exclusive Trade, &c.” published by 
Joyce Gold, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. , 

1 have seldom read a production so accu- 
rate in information, so profound in reason^ 
ing, so philosophic in conclusion, — at once 
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acute, enlightened, judicious, and temperate. 
I feel it unnecessary to travel* over much of 
the ground the Directors have assumed on 
the approaching expiiy of their lease, this 
sensible author having sufficiently instructed 
the landlords how to aft with wisdom and 
firmness; and I might incur the charge of 
plagiarism in re-echoing whatever even my 
own conceptions had anticipated, or endea- 
vouring to enforce arguments that need not 
even a repetition. 


Printed tbe PliUenthrupic Society, St« George's Fieldi. 
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A LETTER, &c 


Gentlemen, 

Your signatures affixed to 
the letter of the Directors No. 8. made 
public in the correspondence recently 
printed between Government and the 
East India Company* is the occasion of 
my addressing tlicse observations particu- 
larly to you. That letter is intended to 
set forth the grounds on which the Company 
rest their claims to a ■ renewal of their 
privileges of exclusive trade. 

In ail public discussions hitherto* that 
have taken place respecting India affairs* 
the great questions have mtifomily been* 

B 
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as to the degree of pectmiary cnibairas*?- 
ments under which the Company la- 
boured, the wars in w'hich it was engaged, 
and other topics of that kind; but the 
important consideration, whether grear 
advantages might not be derived to the 
Country from a more extended S 3 .stein 
of trade to the East, appears to have her n 
almost entirely lost sight of. The fallini: 
in of the charter, however, at tliis period, 
wlien so many markets are closed to the 
manuftetures and productions of the 
Country, has rend<'red this a very nio- 
nientous question, and has drawn the 
universal attention of the public to it. 

Tlie right of the Company to ex- 
clusive trade ceases in March, 1814, after 
which |>eriod, the right of trading to 
the East Indies reverts to the public, in 
gs full and entire a manner ds though no 
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charter to the Company had ever beert 
granted. But the Company applies for 

. * V 4 

a renewal of their exclusive privileges, 
asserting that it would be conducive to 
the public good to restrain British mer- 
chants generally from trading to the 
East, and to . continue to grant that trade 
exclusively to themselves. 

The mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, in petitions to the legislature from, 
every part of the empire say this :^We 
are prevented by law from ti’ading.to the 
East Indies, the exclusive privilege of wliich 
trade is granted to the East India Company, 
l)y a law which expires in March, .1814, 
alter which, the right of trading there reverts 
by law to us generally. We. claim 
be excluded by any new law iront car- 
rying our ma,nulactuj^s .to .every friendly, 
market and country^whicly'h^ePiwlega 
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open to us ; und particularly we claim to 

be excluded by uo new law from the 
markets of the East^ in Which markets 
wc expect , with confidence, from various 
inlbrmation which we poissess upon that 
subject, to find, in this period of com- 
mercial distress, a considerable opening 
for our commerce, and one that will pro- 
bably indemnify us, in a great measure, for 

A r ^ > 

the loss of the markets oi the continent 
and America. 


His Majesty’s Government appears, if 
we may judge from Lord Melville’s let- 
ters in the printed correspondence, inclined 
to put a considerable restriction on these 
demands. They ^eak* of opening the 
In^lian trade to the ' public, but of ex- 
cluding them from the trade, to the whole 
of China. , 



The East India Company corned 
and these ai^e thehr pretensions^ Exclude, 
say they, the public from all trade what- 
ever to India, as well as China, tO' Persia, 
the Spice Islands, and conquered dettk? 
merits of the French and 0utch, in short* 
from every countiy, the exclusive irade to 
which has hitherto been grsmted to us. It 
would be very injurious for any other par* 
ties to trade to any of them. Give to us 
the whole of that trade. Let no English 
merchant or other individual appear in that 
part of the world without a licence from 
us. If there should, give us the privilege 
of seizing upon him, and by force carrying 
hirn out of those limits.' We will give you 
•various important reasons for all this. 


These reasons are set forth by the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman' iii the 
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lete No. 8. of the Printed :Corresjx)ridence, 
and I shall now examine tlierii. 

The circumstances under Which this let- 
ter was written, and the immediate cause 
of it are these. Several communications 
having taken place between the Govern- 
ment and the Court of Directors respecting 
the wish of the latter to procure a re- 
new'ai of the Company’s chwter, Mr. 
Dundasdid, on the part of Government, 
inform them by letter under date. 28th 
December, 1808 ; “ that he could not 
“ hold Out to them the expectation that 
“ His Majesty's Ministers would concur 
“ in an application to Parliament for the 
“ renewal of any privileges to the East* 
“ India ^Company, which would prevent 
" British merchants and manufocturers 
“ from trading to and from India and the 
“ other countries, ^witMn the present limits 
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“ of the Company’s exclusive trade (the* 
" dominions of the Empire of China ex- 
“ cepted) in ships and vessels hired or 
“ freighted , by themselves or in other 
words, that the Ministers would not concur 

» i 

in the renewal of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, except to China. Strange as it 
may seem, the Directors do not appear to 
have exp£Ct;ed this- course of proceeding ; 
and certainly thought it probable, that the 
Ministers might be dissuaded from perse- 
vering in it; to effect which, this letter 
No. 8. was written and addressed to Mr. 
Dundas, the 13th January, 1809. The 
alteration he had proposed to them they 
thus speak of, " The Court have no hesi- 
** tation in declaring tlieir decided convic- 

“ tion, that it would effectually supers^e 

4 '. ^ _ 

“ and ., destroy the system of East ..Indian. 

* - ' , , ' . I 

- — » , 

* Printed C^iite^diidence, page 15. 
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^^ administration, established by the acts of 
1784 and 1793;”*Vwliich systemi .also 
they declare in another place to be " the 
only one by which the Indian possessions 
"can be held to the mutual benefit of their 
" immense population and of tlie paramount 
" state.”f Further, " the loss of the Indian * 
" monopoly, such as it was left by the act 
" of 1793, would lead, by no slow process, 

" to the entire subversion of the Company, 
"both in their commercial and political 
" capacity, and of that system which the 
" legislature has appointed for the Govern-, 
" ment of British India.”f And as the natn-* 
ral Consequence proceeding from their con- 
viction of all these, evils ; " If is impossible,” 
they say, " that they, as faithful guar^ans 
^'of the^interests commitited to their care, 

; * Printed Coneetpoadepce, page 19, 

■ t Ibid. 

Ibid, p, 28. , ' ? 



*• or «s men traly solicitous for the w^fare 
" dftheir coutttry, which they pri^ss them-* 
" selves to be, can advise their coiMtituents 
“ to seek a renewal of their charter on such 
"conditions."* In this state, matters 
a[)pear to have been left by the celebrated 
letter No. 8, which seems to have failed of 
the impression it was intended to make 
upon the ministers ; and tl)e renewal of the 
Charter slef)t till about the beginning of 
Ibli, when we find the Directors, in conse- 
quence of a short l>ut positive note from 
Mr. Dundiis, writing to him (4th March, 
181 i) in the fbllbuing tenns. " It is to be 
“ understood, we tliink from your letter, 
“ that his Majesty's Ministers have made 
" up their minds not to hold out to the 
" East India Company an expectation of 
" Ihcir being disposed to concur in an offer 


* Printed Correspondence, page 
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“ to pQrliamettt of any projposition for the 
** continuance of the pre^nt system of trade 
** with India) without a previous consent 
“ on the part of the East India Company 
" tliat the trade with India shall be extended 
** to the ships of private merchants * 
or in other w'ords, that the trade witli India 
should be thrown open, as Mr. Dundas 
had first proposed on the 28 th December) 
1808 , They think it their duty)" they 
say, *' therefore, to state, that if this al- 
** teration be made an indispensible con* 
.“dition on the part of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, of their proposing to Parlia- 
'* ment the renewal of the Company’s 
" priviU ges, Uie, Court will, though reluc- 
“ tantly, offer this Jtneasure to the conside- 
’* ration of the Proprietors,” f 


* Fruited Correspondence, pt^ 46* 

' 4 
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Here I put to the Court’ of Directors a' 
few plain question^. Ho you really helreve 
youiselves in the dangers nhtl ‘ ruinooi 
consequences, which, in . the letter Ko. 8, 
you have stated wkli. so much confidenpe, 
as necessarily following the throwing open 
the Indian trade ? Hid yOu speak with 
that sincerity which you profeSs, when 
you said; that, ** as men truly solicitous 
** for the welfare of your country,” it was 
impossible for you, to advise your consti* 
tuents to Seek a renewal of their charter 
on such terms ? If it were so, how hap- 
pened it that yhu did advise your consti- 
tuents to seek such renewal, and that, not 
, indeed, when these condi|ioQs were in any 
degree relaxed, not when the state of things 
could in any other respect be changed, 
but tlie moment you discovered tiiat 
His Majesty's l^inisfers” had , made up 
their minds to coilcdr in the renewal of 

c ^ 
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the €hart6r on no other condition^, and that 
no alteration in their determination was to 
he expected? Until I see this explained, 
you will excuse me. Gentlemen, if, not 
considering you as clothed with the cha- 
racter you have assumed, of men con- 
scientiously solicitous of the public good, I 
examine the reasons which you .adduce to 
shew, why, the public should exclude them- 
selves from the Indian trade and give it to 
you, with the strong impression upon my 
mind, that 1 am dealing with men, that, a 
very great degree of political power and 
eminence has not been able to raise above 
the petty chicanery, and miserable arti- 
fices, confine^, a great deal I think, of^ 
late 5 ears, in this country, to the loiter de- 
partments of trade 

But, we will exannne this part of the sub- 
ject a little further. M^tl^ndas proposes 
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renetriag the cjiarter, on thiDwing Ojpen 
the lodian trade. The throwing open this 
trade^say you, would Iqad to the entire sub* 
version of the Company, both in their com* 
mercial and political capacities, and also^of 
the only system by which India can be gO' 
verned to the mutual' advantage of that 
country, and the paramount *State. Ypu 
say, you cannot consent to seek a renewal 
of your charter on such conditions. No, 
certainly you cannot ; if you believe your 
own assertions, you can accept of a renewal 
on no such terms, if offered to you. Ac- 
cept a charter, which, yoti yourselves believe 
would, shortly, not only ruin the Company, 
^ut destroy, also, every advantage which the 
country might otherwise derive from its In- 
dian possessions ? And yet. Gentlemen, *it 
appears, that, you did accept of these very 
terms, the moment you saw you could get 
no better. I leave you to explain this, and 
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proceed to examine your arguments in de- 
tail; which arguments, it is^lain, did not 
convince yourselves, whatever effect you 
ho|)cd to produce by them on the parties 
to whom they were addressed. 

The principal e\'ils which you state, as 
necessarily consequent on throwing open 
the Indian trade, may be classed under the 
following heads. 

1. That it would raise the price of Indian 
goods in India, and lower them here, 

2. That it would probably cause the Chi- 
nese (jiovemment to prohibit all trade with 
I’mgland. 

3. That I'olonization would follow from 

a fre.“ trade, and be attended with many 
evils. / ' , 



with it,, thfi only means this country has of 
bencfitinjy by its oonnexion with India.— 
state the first of these. 

“ If the Indian trade wem thrown open, 
** sliips would, at first, no doubt, swarm into 
“ iti and there would be a ruinous compe- 
“tion in the market, both abroad and at 
”, momc. Goods would be enhanced in cost 

I • 

”( there, as well as deteriorated in quality ; 
”/ the selling prices, at home, already too 
*,f low, 'i*ednced sHll lower, and the market 
overstocked/** This argument has been a 
Wourite one with the Company, at all 
times, and has been used by theuf at every 
renewal of their charter, from its firat com- 

* Prin^d'CorreSpondeAee, page 29, 
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mencement. It is taken <^otice of by Adorn 
Smith, m}^ is thus answered •• lliat, 

** by a more plentiful supply^ it^ ^viz. cpm- 
" petition) must liave reduced vetjy much 
“ the price of Indian gog^Js in the E’nglish 

V 

market, cannot well be doubted ; but, that 
“ it should ha^'e raised very much their p»jWice 
“ in the Indian market, seems not very (j^pro- 
bable; as all the extraordinary dem tiand 
“ which tliat competition would occas' ion, 
“ must have been but as a drop of wah w, 
'* in the Imniense ocean of Indian cotain- 

4 

“ merce. The increase of demand, besidg *s, 
“ though, III the bf'ginnmg, it may, soim 
“ times, raise the jiricc of goods, never fail** u 
“ to lower it iu the longrun. It eiicOurageh s 
production, and t hereby iuci'eascs the com - 
}*«*titi(#i of the producers, who, in orde* 

“ to under.sell one another, liavc recourse toi 
** new divisions ofla.>our,aml new improvc- 
" ments^ of art, which might never, other* , 
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wise have been thought of. Th^ nii’ser- 
“ able cllecti. of which the (Company com- 
** plain, were tlie cheapness of consumption, 

and the encouragement gi\ eu to produc- 
** tion ; precisely tiic two effects w Inch it 
“ is the great business of political economy 
“ to promote.” Aware, as it appears, of 
tin* M eight of this authority against them, 
and with a view to meet it, the Directors 
go on to state, that, tfoni the nature of the 
Indians, and their division into castes, the 
same prini'iples which hold good with other 
nations <lo not apply to them ; “ that it is 
“ not so easy among them, as in Europe, to 
** meet an increased demand by increased 
“ production ; and still less easy, when 
“ they can subsist by furnishing things of 
“ an ordinary quality, to make them aim 
“ iit excellence.” 'Hiese assertions are all 
hypotlietica), and it is imposing rather top 
much on one’s simplicity, to expect, that, a 
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questio;i of this kiinl is to hc' taken for 
granted, on the nicu assertion of the opi- 
nion of interested pt'rsons, in opposition to 
principles the best esttjhllshed. In r(“ii)ity, 
we may he assured, that, the nature of the 
Indians does ' ot differ, in its general fc'a- 
tures, in tlu ir wants uial d( sires, from that 
of Euro\)eaus ; and that it is not altered by 
division into castes. (:»ive an Indian a lar- 
ger order for his goods, and a higher price 
than he has been accustomed to, and he 
will deliver you a largc’r (quantity of goods, 
and of a better (juality. In other words, 
an increased demand for the articles they 
produce, will procure from Indians, as well 
as Europeans, an increased production. 

1 iiis argument, however, of the existence 
of their monopoly being necessary to re- 
gulate the prices of goods, and prevent the 
deterioration of their qwdity, is not peculiar 
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10 tlio East India Company. It lias been 
tlie common cant ol' all monopolists that 
have sought their own advantages at the 
expellee of public good, and in particular, 
of all those absurd and oppressive monopo- 
lies which were so numerous, about the 
time that the East India Company’s charter 
was hrst granted. * 

-ft 

* I quote here the preambles to two acts of Parliament 
out of inaiiy similar ones. 

Whereas the people of Bridport in Dorsetshire, have, out 
of time that no man's mind is to the contrary, used to make 
the most part of all the great cables, hausers, ropes, and 
“ all other tackling, as well for your royal ships and navy, as 
for the most part of iill other ships within this realm, by 
“ reason whereof, your .said town was right well main- 
“ tained, &c. 

That, the people in the adjacent parts to this town have 
set up rope making, and make slight goods, whereby the 
price of the said cables are greatly enhanced ; and your 
‘‘ said town or borough, hy means thereof, is like utterly to 
be decayed— - 

t 

“ I'Or remedy whereof, be it enacted, Sen, act 21st Henry 
VIJL cap. 12.*' 

1)2 
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Thf next topic whieli you bring Ibrward, 
IS tliat, in the event of tlic trade to India 
being t!lroA^n open, English ships could 


'i ne act for cstabli\s}ung a monopoly of making coverlets 
for beds, in rhe City of Yoik, acts foith , 

Tliat, the City of Yoik hid* been formerly biipportcd 
by sundry handicrafts, and princ ipally, by making cover- 
** lets and coverings for beds, whereby great numbcis of 
‘ iiilidbitantt and poor people in that city and suburbs 
** and in other [daces of the county, have been consuntly 
enxjdoyed. But, that, of late years, sundry ml dnposid 
persons, apprentices not expert in that occupation, have 
vvithdrawn themselves out of that city into the country, 
and divcis other persons inhabiting the villages and towns 
of Out county, and nigh to the said city, have intermeddled 
« with the s cd crafts, and do daily make coverlets, neither of 
good stulf nor proper size, and dO Iww'k and sell them 
abroad in llic county to villages and men’s houses, &:c. to 
the ffreat deceit of the King\s Subjects, drc. (most of 
which representations, says Anderson, appear to lun'o been 
in imposition on the Parliament.) 

J jI (h( reforc enact. Act math* nil 

^0 that the^^e rope anu coverlet mrkers appear to hav< 
have had just tlv’ same, and ju&t as good public reason^ 
for the pic^ervatior of^ "’'cir craft, as Rlr. (irant and 
Mr. Pan , are toi'tinuing to impose upon the public, at the 
present day 
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iK)t be prcveijted from penetrating into 
the Cliincbe heas, and attempting to trade 
then*, m doing which, they would probably 
Ik* guilty ol' irregularities which might 
oflcnd the ('hiuese goxernnient, and 
iletermine them to dismiss the English 
iiltogetlK r. 'Phis supposition you admit 
to lie an “ extreme case," or in other 
words, \ery unlikely to happen. But, I 
purpose to treat, presently, upon this subject 
of tile Chinese* tride, in a more general 
manner than the mere answering jour 
olijections permits ; and pass it ovi'r, there- 
fore, lor the present; remarking merely 
that the mcrchauls of America do and ha\e 
traded freely to China, without producing 
the evd you appear to appr(‘hend. 

Lastly, you address yoiirselres to the 
evils to be feared from tlie eolomzatiou of 
India by Euro|>ean settlers. The [lart of 
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>our lf*Urr wherein you advance tin's arfrU' 
inent, Isa^ fbllow’s — 

“ But a more serious eousequciice than all 

these would still remain A I’ree tiadc to 
“ India would unavoidably drav' alter it 
“ I he resale nee ol huitkious and eontinu 
“ ally jiiereasiin> riUrojuansihejc, whatever 
“ prohihitJoib iniqht lie at lirst oppos«-d to 
*' their settling in the country. When aH 
“ restraint to the importation of ships and 
« goods IS taken off, men must be allowed 
" to follow their iiroperty, and to remain 
“ at the place wliere they laud it, till they 
“ ha^e disposed of it ; they must be allowed 
** to navigate thi; Indian seas, and to retuiii 
“ to the same place when their business 
“ (.alls them ; they «vill thus insensibly, and 
with hardly reasonable grounds for op- 
“ |K)sitioi5, doii'icili,..e themMshes; nor 
** would au unsuccessful trade jirevcnt 
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“ lliem, but many would ‘•eek to iridem- 
juty lv<*s on short* for their losses 

“ bv the voyage Tb<‘ uisUuicts of such 
“ *<tiMn»nts will bt o>nn(f>us and it 
a lb bt MHiJos^ibit lo. fjv police to 

• Ittllov u| 'r<» » t e- )f indi'-iduaK, aiivl 

* < onliii sib' ^ < s<‘jc»so wgoioui sy -(tcili 

“ ‘itviui 1 h" h not built ito been 

doii(,tbongb att< n<lta with conipautively 
‘little tliHiculty; and the attempt would 
“ soon, iiiidt r tht' new order of tilings, be 
“ abandoiit d as hopeless. Colonization 
‘ must. 111 such case, follow, luargc com- 
“ mumtics of Europeans will stiuggle for 
“ ptipular rights ; ne\v feelings, w ith respect 
“ to the mother country, new interests 
“ and attachments will then spring u]) ; and 
“ in a region so remote, so ricli, and po- 
“ pulous, and so accustomed to yield to the 
“ ascendancy of the European character, 
“ the tendency and process of these 
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"tilings cannot be difficult to con- 
" ceivc/” 

111 reading this passage, it is inijiosMblt' 
not to observe, that, upon tliis subject, 
ivith vvliich you fuii'-!’ jour argument in 
favour ol' the cxclusnt commercial privi- 
’ leges of tin* Oompaiiy, expri'ssly asserting 
it to be the most impoitant consideration 
in their liivour, you have contented your- 
selves witli a bare asMTtion of your opini- 
on. When such an assumption as this, of 
the colonization of an old established 
empire, is made, and such consequences 
are predicted from it, and attempted to be 
used as tlie foundation of a great political 
measure, it would surely be natural to 
sbo'V ho'v the ciicuiiistances of the case 
were such as to be expt'Cted naturally to 


' Friutvd Correipoadenk?, 32. 



give such a direction to son« known prin- 
ciple of human action; and as this is 
not done or attempted, an enquiry im- 
mediately arises into the cause of sudb an 
omission. The piinciples generally, which 
govern the establishment and growth of 
colonies arc extremely obvious and 
pic ; so much so, that one cannot but feel 
an immediate conviction that you telt 
some difficulty opposed to their applicatiou, 
in the present instance. What has colo- 
nized Noith and South America, and the 
settlements of every European power in 
the new world? A rational prospect ot 
advantage whicli experience was found to 
justify. I shall take the liberty to enquire, 
with a view to the investigation of the 
correctness of your jissertion*, how far 
the circumstances of India and Uie Ameri- 
can colonies agree, or otlierwise, with ;re- 
gard to the operation of this p^rinciple. 
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I refer here to a former part of your letter 
(page ^2 of the i)apers) in which part, in 
reply to those who maintain, that, the ex- 
istence of the India Company curtails the 
commerce of the Bntish Empire, by ex- 
cluding private merchants from a trade 
which it is unable to carry on itself, you 
assert that there is no field for the en- 
largement of our commerce in the East. 
You have, obviously, a reference to this 
doctrine in one of the paragraphs above 
quoted, where speaking of the domicilia- 
tion of British merchants in the Indies, in 
the event of a free trade, you say, 
" nor would an unsuccessful trade pre- 
vent them, but many would seek to 
indemnify themselves on shore for their 
losses by the voyi'ge.” It is carrying the 
privilege of assertion too far, to say, that 
the cohmization of any country will be 
effeclfd by men, to whom no successful 
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trade offisrs a rational prospect of an im- 
provement of their conditicm -by it; and, 
still further, to assert that they will per- 
severe in tlieir attempt, after experience 
has shewn Ihinn that it would be injuri- 
ous. Tlic conduct of no considerable 
body of men sufficient to colonize a gr^t 
empire, was c^er directed steadily, by 
such capricious motives as these. 

With respect to the fact itself, that, an 
increase in the number of European resi- 
dents in India is to be expected from the 
opening of tliat trade, I do myself to a cer- 
tain extent admit it ; but, that it would, 
even after the lapse of centuries approach 
in point of population to the present state 
of any of the great American Colonies, I 
deny ; and, if it were possible, any legisla- 
tive measure having for its object the pre- 
vention of it, can be reconciled to none 

E 2 
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but the meftn^ end vilest prrndpies of 

4 

state policy. I admit that an increase in 
the number of residents will take place, 
because I do consider it as the natural con- 
sequence of the enlargement of the trade 
of India, an<i this enlargement I consider 
as the certain consequence of the discon- 
tinuance of the Company’s monopoly. 
Denying the increase of trade yourselves, 
von cannot agree with me in the inference 
1 make of the increase of the number of 
iTsidents from that cause; and, indepen- 
dent of the increase of trade, no other cause 
can possibly be alledged for such increase, 
applicable to the circumstances of India 
and this country. 

'Ihe limits withm which this increase 
oan possibly extend, will be found to be 
exrrera^ly narrow* even upon the most 
sangdine expectations (»f the increase of 
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the commerce of India ; for it must neces* 
sarily consist wholly of one class, (mer* 
chants with perhaps a few artizans) bear-' 
ing always a very small proportion to the 
mass of society. The state of society in 
India altogether precludes the possibility of 
the settlement or residence of the lower 
orders of Europeans, the rate of wages 
among the natives being too low possibly 
to admit of it, independent of obstacles 
arising from the difference of manners, 
language, and prejudices. In the case of 
all the American Colonies whose growth 
has been so rapid, the sudden enlargement 
of their population has not been owing In 
the mere prosperity and consequent in- 
crease of a few {)articular classes, but to the 
general improvement of the condition and 
consequent increase in the numbers of the 
whole community. Ih what way is the 
eomporatively redundant and overflowing 
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population of Indostan, to be so pemja* 
nently improved in its condition as to in- 
vite emigration from Europe? This is 
the only possible condition of a general 
Anglo Indian population, and whilst this 
impediment remains, they are certainly to 
be accounted more cautious than wise 
who alarm themselves with the idea of 
European colonization. 

Another evil you mention also, as being 
to spring from this fruitful source of mis- 
chief, the opening the Indian trade; but 
of less importance, and not in fact worthy 
<Jf notice, except as far as it tends to throw 
light on the real views and motives you 
entertain. " The Company must cease,” 
say you, " to emj>loy the numerous class 
of excellent ships they have engaged for 
‘"the Indian trade, ships constructed for 
""'^rlike defence as well -as commerce. 
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"and rendered expensi^re only by being 
" necessarily destined and fitted up for 
“the performance of political services. 
“ These ships the Company contracted to 
“ employ for the term of their duration ; 
" there is a large capital embarked in 
“ them, and they can be employed in no 
“ other way than that for which tliey were 
“ built. The noble fleet of sliips employed 
“ in the China trade by the Company, 
“ must also, in like nianner be laid aside*." 
All this is very deplorable, but what can 
the Government have to do with it ? In 
a great question of national interest, what 
can the public have to do with any con- 
tract which you have made for ships? 
Would you expect to have the people of 
this country excluded from the cotmnerce 
of one half of the world, because you 


* Pmted C«nei^poudfflQ«y page SQ. 
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have made contracts for the hire of 
certain “ very excellent ships/' whicli 
shi})s, vvithoul such exclusion, yon may 
not be able to find einploynient lor ? If 
you have made contracts which y<ui can- 
not fultil, be so i^ood (icntlt'mcii, as in- 
demnify th(‘ contracting parties, and s<‘ 
put an tud to that question. But. the fan 
of your )ia\in;^ made tlicsc contracts, doe« 
not seem to agree njth your present pro- 
fessions. You say, that, unless your exclu- 
sive privileges are renewed, you cannot 
employ these ships. How oarae you tlien 
if you believe tliat, to contract to employ 
them, without knowing whether youi 
charter would be renewed or not? This 
is not (he kind of conduct likely to be 
pursued by prudent and discreet merchants, 
or by men in tiicir senses. Either you 
must ^ivc up all pretensions to prudence 
and discretion in your commercial con- 
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<iuct, or jou do not yourselves bclie\c 
that those ships will not be sor\iceabiy 
employed, though y(»ur exclusive privi- 
ltg(*sarenot ixnenfd. But the Directors 
appear ruvei (t) iia\e hu’uotten, that the 
propfutOiS ol th( '.o '■iiips au‘ latliei* a 
numerous botl^' ol men, and that, liom the 
cireumstaiKt' oi ihur btin« < our eutratod 
ill London, Ihey possess .i yrraUi dr-i'rce 
1)1 political mtertst, ihan iiaturallN belongs 
to them; and the real motive of all this 
pitiiul leprcsr'Utation is, to attempt to m- 
tlueiice these men, by undue coiixuleratious 
of private interest to sup^xirt thezr charter, 
by petitions and any other means that 
they could use, when its renewal should 
be brought iorw'aixl. It is exceedingly 
pr(>l)able that the eontiacts themselves 
w ere origuially made w itli no other view*. 

Having tajken a review of the evils 


r 
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you ha^c stated as likely to arise from 
opening the trade to India, as Mr. Dun- 
das- proposed, I now proceed to consider 
wliat the interest ol this country is, as to 
oiK-ning the whole of the trade at present 
<*ngrosbed by the East India Company ; 
anil whether there is any good reason for 
granting any exclusive privileges of trade 
at all to an individual Company. And first, 
it is essential to understand what under 
the present system, is the real state of 
the connexion between this countiy and the 
East Indies; and nhat the actual advan- 
tages are, that we derive at present from 
that connexion. 

These iwlvanta&cs must be derived from 
one of the two Ibllowing sources, reve- 
nue or trade. Ol the lirst, it is needless 
to sfiv that India affords us none. The 
immense territories over which the Com- 
pany reigns as sovereigns, liave never 
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yet yielded a revenue equal to the ex^ 
pence necessary to uphold their authority 
over them*. Consequently they have been 
obliged ever since they became sovcrcif^ns. 
yearly to contract fresh debts ; which debts 
aiijounl now to the enormous sum of 
about 35 millions, and must ultimately be 
paid by this country if ever they are paid 
at all. But beyond this, these Indian 
possessions have always acted, and still 
act as a direct burthen upon the resources 
ol’ I he country. The expence of main- 
taining fleets, aiul of raising the armies 
we send there, has never yet been con- 
tributed to by the Company, but has all 
along been paid out of the taxes of the 

* The opinion the Hindoos ontertoin of the East India 
Company as cited by Lord Valcntia iu his travels is as 
follows. 

The India Company is an old woman, shut up in a 
*• Zemanah, and the Oovemors General are her children.” 

F 2 
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country. Where are we to look then for 
an indemnification for these burthens and 
e\jx*nces ? To the commercial intercourse 
between the two coimtnVs. 

The nature of this intercourse, there- 
fore, (of the im|M*rtance of ^hich very 
absurd notions have been circulated) it 
is doubly important to understand riahtlv. 
And first the great feature in the trade of 
tlie East is, that it is a trade of exporta- 
tion. The various luxurious productions 
of those fine climates, their silks, mus- 
lins, teas, and spices, have always hern 
objects of desire to the nations of Europe, 
and different states have successively (‘ar- 
ri(d on a mo' t h'crative trade, by having 
b< come the ciiaijnels through which they 
were conu^ed to other countries. It 
was thus, that the Venetians, the Portn- 
gueze, and the Dutch, increased so much 
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their national nealtli and h\ the 

romimicc ot the i'«is(t It \v«is> not by 
importing the l'«tstein ^‘onmioihtie's tor 
their own coiiMjinj/tion, liiat inorea'iid 
their wealth in aa\ decree hy^ ih.s Hide, 
but it wa'> bv becoming the caiiurs 
between the East and Europe. i’nr^ 
chasing the commodities ot the E st low, 
and sdiing them dear, they of course in- 
creased thu' national wealth b\ the pio- 
ht. The tiade, houe\er, winch England 
has canu’d on to th» East, has been dnellv 
to import aitichs tor our own ml( inal \.on 
sumption; and ha^. no\er bun m any 
gieat degree a cauMiig tr.ale L is sull 
hss so ut pKseiil. Euiope, wdiah before 
tin ch.inm^ oi'casionod by tlu lat n.ul 
present was diieil} su| plied with 

Asiatic commodities hy Hcllaud and 
IVance ; has since undei the dominion oi 
influence of Bonaparte, refused to receive 
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them altogctlier. They will not become^ 
tributaries to un. Jt is in this point of 
view, therefore, that we are to look at our 
Indian import trade. It is a trade for 
tlie imfiortation of luxuries, for our own 
I’onsumptioii. Such a conimeroe can 
never increase the wealth or resources of 
a country. Ou the contrary it exhausts 
»hem. No individual ever expects to in- 
crease his Wealth by purchasing goods of 
tlie different tradesmen he emploj's, for 
the consumption .of his family ; and it is 
tl- ‘ .arae nith a nation. No principle in 
political economy is more indisputable 
than this. By an export trade, a barter 
trade, or a caiTying trade, a nation may 
increase its wealth, but never by a trade 
oi importation f r home consumption ; 
exrc]»t, indeed, so far as the imported 
articles ai’o paid n>r by productions of 
the .iujj[)ortcd country ; fin* winch prodoc- 
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tiona tllere. would bfe otherwl«e no mar- 
ket. It is to an exportation trade, then 
from Britain, that we are to look alone 
for any advantages fiorn our possessions 

f 

and influence in the East. 

The first consideration that occm*s on 
taking a view of this part of the trade,: 
as presented by the Company itself, is its 
complete insignificance. These are their 
own words. “ Except woollens in a very 
** limited degree, and metals also on a 
“ scale very limited, haidly any of our 
“ staple commodities find a vent among 
“the Indians; the other exports which 
“Europe (Britain) . sends to India, 
“ being chiefly consumed by the Euro- 
“ pean population there, and some of the 
“ descendants of the early Povtugueze 
“ settlers, all of whom taken collectively, 
“ form hut a small body in view to any 
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“ to }uiy questiou of -national impor- 
“ taiice^/' This being the real state of 
thinj;s at jircsent, wliat ground is there 
ior that alarm, whifh lias been attempted 
to be excited at the mention of a change? 
No benefit whateviT, ^vorthy of being 
mentioned in a national point of view 
doi's this country derive from its comiexi- 
on with tlic Kast, as it is conducted fit 
present; and it cannot dcriie less under 


^ Printed Correspondence, page 21. 

It ib not easj to Tlndor^tand from the -accounts Uie Com- 
pany gives, >vliat tlie actual amount of the exports to 
India and China is, as tJiey appear to have added in ihtir 
accountb, the cost of freight, insurance, and other exptmees, 
tothefii''t cost of the goods, without specifying Mhut tlieir 
iten** lUioiint to* As ji ar, however, a*' 1 can judge fron« 
tlti iceounts we are fui ushed with, about jCJJOOjOOOor 
hora that to €l/20(),()tn may be the amonut of wiiat 
4 \porii M tlie whole of India, the French and 
Dutch h\ t’l.Iv and settle ^*nt&, Persia, 6i:c ; and about 
jiore to the Liupire of China, I cannot speak 
however, \eiy minutely. 
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nay change. It is said, indeeii, that there 
are a great number of ships and seamen 
at present employed in tlie trade, and 
that th(' eonntry is benefited by such 
cirtplovmcut. In reality, howctt'r, shi[»s 
and seamen only increase tbo \\ealtb of 
a oountiy% when employed as the instru- 
ments of a gainful trade; but hen em- 
ployed in th(‘ importation of luxuries for 
home consumption, they partake (jf tlie 
nature of tliaf eoinmercc, and exhaust in- 
>tead of mcreadng the national ^wealth 
.u.d resources. 'I’bere is another csind- 
dcralion also, nliieh is the revenue uri->mi* 
from the duties upon these impoited 
goods. 'Fhis, the advocates of tlie Coni- 
paiiy, and tlv* Directors theinsehes, have 
been m the habit of representing as a 
direct gain which the country makes by" 
their trade; as little sliort of a coiitribu- 
tion which they pay to the state, and the 
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extent of which they say would bo eiidan- 
f^ered, if the trade to India were thrown 
op(*n; because, in that rase, ships would 
import the Indian g^oods into other ports, 
besides the port of I/indon, to which they 
are roufini'd at present, and where the 
duties could not be so I'crtainly and 
efiectuallv eollectc'd as in Ijondon. Whe- 
ther this would be the case, or not, and 
whether smugj>ling would be rendered 
more easy or more difficult by a free 
trade, is a point on wh’ch I am not 
competent to speak. But, tlie question 
generally, of what kind or degne ot 
benefit the (Ountr\’' derives fioin tlie 
taxation of E.istern commodities imported ; 
it IS important f n several grounds, to set 
,L a right jjoint of view ; and chiefly be- 
r.nut ot (he many intendul misrepresen- 
tatiorr that have been circulated on this 
siibjccr. It would otherwke wjein indeed. 
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hardly necessary to explain, that the re- 
venue which the Government collects, by 
the tax on tea for instance, tends in no 
uay to enrich the country, hut on the 
contrary, like all other taxes, tends to its 
impoverishment, Suppose the whole of 
the tax now collected on tea, were taken 
off, and the amount put upon sugars, 
would the Government be any poorer, or 
the public any richer liy this operation ? 
It is certain that they would not. In fjict, 
about twenty years ago, an operation of 
this kind did take place. Tlw* customs 
were not then so well collected as to pre- 
vent smuggling of teas taking jilace to a 
great extent. In order to prevent this, 
a plan was suggested by a clerk in the 
India-House, to reduce the dutv on tea 
and the amount of the duty taken from 
tea, he proposed to raise by a tax on 
houses of 121 per cent. Tlih was in 1784 
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carried into effect, and the duty on houses 
imposed was called the cpimmuta- 
tiontax: except in preventing smuggling, 
this operation .left both the revenue and 
the public in the sanae state in which it 
Ibimd them; and it would operate. exactly 
in the same manner upon the public, if 
no tax ever had been or were now irn- 

A. 

posed on East India commodities. There 
must have been the more taxes on other 
articles, and the East I ndia goods w'ould 
have been sold so much lower as to have 
formed tin equivalent to’ the public, out 
of whose pocket the same money would 
have gone in either case. The great 
amount of taxes raised, is .a proof of the 
extent of such burthens, but none of any 
advantage being derived from the India 
trade. 

Tlic following, therefore, .seems to be the 
present state of our connexion with the East. 



For ;: reve!iue,'Mrttod' of these territo* 
rieS; i^htributing any thing tb ^the defence 
of the "pat^mount State, they do not proi^ 
duce sufficient for their own maintehahce 
and defence, but, are in fact partly maii^- 
tained and defended by taxes raised at home. 

In regard to trade, the great brands of it, 
that of exportation from the East, consists, 
at present, entirely in the importation into 
this country, of articles for internal consuinp- 
tion, and these not raw materials, or articles 
of use or necessity, bnt of luxury ; and this 
branch of the trade therefore, only, tends 
"to impoverish the country, and conduces 
nothing to its prosperity. 

The other branch of tmde, consisting of 
exjjorts from this country, it appej^rs, is too 
insigniliciint to merit attention. 
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This being therefore the state of things 
under the present system, there is surely no 
reason to be apprehensive of*Ahe effects of 
a well considered change, nor above all, of 
that of refusing to gmnt to the Company a 
further extension of their exclusive trade : 
which change is now called for by the uni- 
versal voice and sentimelits of the public. 
The great consideration which appears to 
operate upon the public mind,* is, that the 
immense population, extfeiit, and wealth of 
India,- China, and the countries adjacent, 
are capable of affording markets, the most 
extensive of any hitherto explored, for the 
productions and manufactures of this coun- 
try. It is a question altogether of the most 
vital importance totl^e interests of the coun- 
try, under the circumstances in which it is 
•at present placed. The Company denies 
that shi extension of tlie export trade is un- 
der any system to be expected. They come 
fbnvard after the true manner of all slothful 
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and corrupt Rewards, to shew liow they 
themselves haye made many ; attempts to 
extend this very export trade, but tbund 
themselves obstructed in all their endeavours 
by invincible obstacles; which, though they 
themselves have not done well, will vet ren- 

V 

der it for ever impossible for others to do 
better. These obstacles are as follows ;— 
India, they say, has been at no time an ira- 
porting nation. The manners arid habits of 
the people are didcrent from ours; and, 
being a rnanulacturing people themselves, 
they do not want articles such as are manu- 
factured by us. The great body of the 
people are besides too poor to procure more 
than the necessaries of subsistence, and very 
little is necessary in those warm climates. 
These obstacles, they say, have prevented 
them, after the trials and experience of two 
centuries, from extending their export trade, 
and must ever prevent such extension. 
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It is certain that India has never yet been 
a natioiw that luis imported, in any consider- 
able extent, the productions of other (coun- 
tries ; but it is also certain, at the same time, 
tliat no nation ever yet greatly connected 
with the trade of India, has beenamanu- 
tiicturiug nation, or one that had surplus' 

I 

productions of its own to export. Neither 
tiK; Romans, (whom the Directors refer to) 
the Venetians, hof the Portuguese, were 
nianulacturiug nations. Britain is a manu- 
facturing nation, and wants nothing but 
effectual means of introducing her inanu- 
lactiires to the East. Why should the cir- 
cumstance of India and China being ma- 
nufacturing nations, prevent tiieir consum- 
ing the manufuctiires, of Britain? Britain, 
itself a manuflictun.ng nation, is not pre- 
vented thereby from consuming the manu- 
factures of India and China, and that to a 
greater extent than any other country. The 
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varrety^ of manu^citured pr^ is end-: 
less, aqddn whatever part of the wwld/tiie 
seat of - them ii fwed, that couutiy,.^ eithgi* 
hy iihpmveinents iii the brigiual braiiqhes of 
manufacture, oifhy oreating ney? ones, will 
never fail to ihid;a coiisutnptm^ of its pro- 
ductions in every iotlier country to which it 
can have free hwd hriburthen^ acpess; and 
that too, in a greM nic’^ure in proportion to 
the wealth and population of sudh country *. 
But the' tower dla^ in India and China 

* << Ea8t.l|Mli^ ';o£^r a . market both , the maiiu- 
<* factures of '£ui:^,'aDd.. for the gold and silver as well as 
'* 6tfaer jp^ucitioBs 'pf America, greater and more exten* 
** ,sive ^hau both Europe ,ai^, . America put together,’’ — 
Wj^tli. of Smith, indts> 

putably the greatest of all authorities id. matters of trade 
and commerce. . The ^Directors, presume to treat as wealc 
and ignorant speculators, ail those that have expressed' a 
belief of the Easl^ being capable of aifordiugan extensive' 
market for our meoufacturesi ' are contcrapfibly 

ignorant both i^.^^eir. OD'p sit^ion tod of the great and 
enlightened .‘tnnn^^:,o]^^ed.':to thein. 

• ; H 
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are poor, and merdy pt'ofvided 
cessaries Of ' life. Ko^doubt 
same with'] <lie. lower closes 
else. It is not the^'paope)^ ofE^fglOndt 
nor yet the lower orders of •the* pOopfe that 
are the cousumem of 'Our hiipt^^onsit'oin 
India. The poverty pf the ^Indians does 
not, as we see, preveht their > hiving' a eon' 
siderable surplus 'af produchonstO'export, 
and they can certainly imptnt to at least 
an* equal amount Generally speaking,' how-, 
ever, the wealth of India is great/ and is 
and always has been ’proverbiuh' Further, 
the Company are losers, if appears, by the 
small amount of British manufectUres they 
actually do > export*; It is Better then that 
they exported nosK' at all. The country is 
in no respect benehied,' by^ sending out its 
productions to a market where they cannot 
be disposecbof to advantage and a wittcH- 


ed system of dus kind, it is certain, mutt 
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b6 condoc^'OD ai^ imigniikant 
ormAst'SOdn itseifi But lest it may 
stiU lliougKt, tl^at the ciFcun^plance of 
the Company iosing by their trade to In- 
din»a» any proof of th^ being r^ly no 
field of pio^table commerce there, 1 will 
state a fact decisive upon that subject. The 
captains and officers <^the Company's ships 
carry out to IndktaceiiainporticHi of goods, 

H 

to the extent, latterly, of near one half what 
is sent outfby the.Con^ny., Is it a losing 
trade which thesetgeiifieiBen also carry on ? 
On die contvaiyv it io known, to be extreme- 
ly profitahlev, Jlnyrng thw gooth in fire 
same m the^Ct^m^pany, selling them 

in th® same marketls, |hey get«tnoney by the 
trade, whil^ then Company loses. It is 
mnng to the difierenf ’manner in which bU' 
^inessis cjondnete^ mid<atmnded to^iy in- 
dividiials, and Company. 

IV C 0 mt)ai|y dnlhfBy destitute ^of 


im). 

any capital, to carry on biisineSf With*. In 
Ehi?Iand, ■ they buy ^ * fevety theyupuf- 
chase OTT^ery long credit; land sell every 
thing by public tUictiun, ifbi? ready money. 
In India, they bdiroW riki^ at ten' pCr 
cent, interest, fbr the purpose of purchasing 
goods, and of rehnttmg: hnnie to provide 
fbr their dividends^- It is impossible that 
any thing biit a fuiiiious ' commerce can be 
carried on upon siich-^jkinciplcs. ' ■ 

■ «•- '■ . ' I'i, • 

We find also in ybiir own letter the fol- 
lowing passage.— *5 One part of the present 
“ system is, to have one -place of sale for 
India goods, th'af is ' jijondon^ to make 
“ all sales by publid gUGfibn stated pe- 

* “One of tlic princjpiat dMScufttes wiilfch the Company 
“ has had to contehd.wit^ ^ pot ,in any, respect 

“ equal to the exwnt* vwictyV, and iittportance of their af- 
and wltich rehd^ft.k nt^r of ^nder, how the 
“'C^pahy.bas beep, to ear^ on;Ute .eonpem at pIL” 
L^ter of the Chairman and Deputy Chairnan. 
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riods ; and, sal^s to be f^gulat^ 
■** aiid inducted 1 by the Gop^ny.:.v Wi^ 
the [deposed enla^gernepts, it^^hldit?eii[i 

hai^ly, to 

** Different towns would; -their : owa 
“ sales, at their ^ own - 

might frequeHtly/choo?e todisphs^ 

“ goodft^ by pnvato borg^un;- benefit 

" derived from; public when that 

' ' - » < ■ ' ^ ' . ■ 

" was the sole modeV - would be' lost in tJie 
“ midst of many private sales and comp^i- 
tions ; but>. to pf the goods of 

“ the Company by ' private negotiation, 
“ might opena door;to-many abuses^which 
“ would render that m.ode>totally linsuit- 
“ able lor tbeic; business. Company, 

“ with such a competition, <?6uid not go on 
“ to purchase the , goods of India. I ‘ Ah .the 
“ conimercial' branch:' df their civil servants 
V mast ; be tWoivn,hM$ of cp^loy V tlteir 
“ purchases ‘of gbhds at hd!tViev'''ft)r; fclie Iri*^ 
“ diau market, nnist also tease.” 
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one that oomnlers tiie picture 
you have youKsieives.hei^ 
total imbecility and imUtndsa of the 
pany^ as a cotmneicisd ^body» say^^Haetheft 
he is at a lorn to understand tvhy yett lose 
money by a trade which is in itooif beneii* 
rial. Sucdi, it seems; is the cotisttudtion of 
^hib commercial bodj% that if the^|^e {Mre*< 
rented from 8^Ui3§ their ^oods by public 
auction, the most complete rum of their 
business must ensue. Naj/^, t^ess- tivey lean 
compel every other j(kerson.etigaged in the 
same trade, to sell thdt'^code by public 
aucti<m also, and that' «under their diteetion. 

Every British merehant^'wheidier bf#liver' 

* « 

pool, Bristol or any othet povt, H}sk deads in 
articles sold also by the Company, must send 
his goods toLondoi^ iind put them>into the 
war^ouses and direcimn of the Company, 
tor (hem tasell his goods &r.him 9 'and that 
, to ^^ent the ruin of the^€!ohip«n^.’* They 
''anhpt sell tlusir own goodo'in opposition 
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mid a great deal ' of ' add 

eiertiori, dpemtingld dfetaili JV® exer-., 
tioiis' haiVi^ the Coinj^^ ffifade tb ex- 
port, for iftstahcb^^fhe^ mahh^ehfe of Sir: 
nihigham ? I have beeh’ infornied on good 
^thiOritj% that they dd nbt ekjioit a single 
£\ 1000; in value yearly bf; Ifie ’ rtiariiifac- 
tiires of that town, properly so called, to 
all their ^ttlemetiti and factories* . This is 
a sufficient prdof of what^fforts, have been 
made to exterid'the exj^rfe of the country, 
add that tte^^hdipahy fe’ totally an incom- 
petent agent;- to act id any degree exclu- 
sively, as the chainlet for conveying the 
productions of this cOuhtry to the East. 



The ilext part of -fhe subject, and* a very 
important one it k % the trade with China. 

♦ *£2000 id also the j^eatest iiaiount which the’ Company 
exppned in ;:«ny: ytaiiitf; idiiB nUiiii&ctur^ of 
Sheffield. ; 
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On this subj^ Gf^vernmeflt 
have giveji' sopei wei|fhtto j^0 :repre^n^ 
tipns of the Cpiip^y, in their pretensipns 
to £in exclusive trade. The r^pn^ pffej^d 
in support of it, is tlie danger whi(^;,rai^ht 
arise to our entira conn^op with Ohina, 
if the trade were hy: individual 

merchants. , , But it is , proper to-seC' the Di- 
rectors’ own words. “ rangifli? 

merous islands and coasts ^ of the Eastern 
" Seas, where they would uptown, and 
** where .they could not ba J^lloWcd .to Eu^ 
“rope hy complaints, the* probahiUty of 
“ impunity inight tempt then), to conirait, 
“ ujjon tire wesdt nativei^ accustomed to 
“ re|wse confidence in Englishmen, acts of 
“ injustice and Ika^tipnsness; which would 
“ wound the national dtaracter, raise, coin* 
“ plaints throughout India, and tlm peo-. 

pie agsanst us. Id this mannerj; the Eor- 
“ tuguese formerly rendered -:thems(^^^ 
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“ odious in the East, and contributed to the 
downfall of their own pow^r. • In Chimi, 
“ where the effects of^ such a spirit would 
“ be much to be feared, wc could- exercise 
“ no authority sufficient to control mcii not 
" within the reach of the Indian Govern- 
inent, or to defeat their schemes or as- 
“ sociations for eluding the laws. Practice 
** would embolden them, and time increase 
“ their numbers. It is hardly conceh’ahle, 
« that they would not venture upon irregu- 
^Marities which, would offend the Chinese 
« Government, who, while the delinquents 
** escaped to England with impunity, would 
** doubtless take satisfection of the national 
* " factcoy and the pride and jealousy of 
** that Government, alarmed by repeated 
instances of this nature, from die dcsul- 
tory visits of a new order of English- 
** men, insubordinate to the representatives 
** df the mation. (meaning the Company) 
'* might determine to dismiss tlie whole to- 
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“ £»ether.” “ If this extreme case be not 
“ supposed, (they continue) wiiich however 
“ IS too important and too momentous in its 
“ consequences toj be hazarded," &c. 

The example of the Portuguese, which is 
used to entorce these arguments, tends 
t. to invalidate them. The Portn- 
. dul not trade to China as a Company, 
* t r fis i ndividuals, Tliey committed con- 
taiii acts ol atrocity in China, and in all 
tlv EaMern Seas. They were yet neverex- 
p«‘lled Irom China, hut, on the contrary, 
lia\e a settlement there, that of Macao, 
dowji to the pi’cscnt time, and the decline 
ot their trade and power *in the East, has 
not boon attributed by any writers that I 
have met with, to the atrocities they com- 
mitted tliere ; but, first, to their falling for 
a time under the power of Spam, and se- 
condly, to their settlements in the Brazils, 
l2 
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which afforded a ttiore inviting 'prospect of 
profit. The atrocities also, committed by 
the Portuguese, there is 'no reason for be- 
lieving Would have bedp diminished, if 
they had traded under the form of a Com- 
pany. The general character of their com- 
merce at that' time was barbarous, and the 
bbject of their merchants that sailed to the 
Eastern Seas, though certainly partly com- 
mercial, was also in par{ piratical, and in 
part political. It is not from thfe conduct 
of such adventurers as these, that any in- 
ferences ate to be drawn why British mer- 
chants of the present day arc to be exclu- 
ded irom the Chinese trade. The jbtirec- 
tors, in their argument, appear to infer two 
things : one k, that» the Chinese govern- 
ment is so excessively jealous, that, a few 
accidental, or single and unconnected acts 
of atrocity, ihigld; endanger l^ir refusing 
to trade with us altogether; nnid the other, 
that, British merchants trading individually. 
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to China, would be likely to fall mto a re- 
gular system of plunder and aggression. 
For the first, it is natural that the Company 
should be inclined to give exaggerated ad- 
counts of the jealou:>y of the Chinese^-— 
But, let us consider, that, tl\e trade we at 
present carry on with China, is a trade al- 
most entirely confined to the exportation of 
their commodities. We purchase their teas, 
and give them silver in return. A very sin- 
gular race of people, no doubt, arc the Chi- 
nese ; but, it will hardly be believed, that, 
having commodities w^iieh they have no tise 
lor, they will lon^ refuse to give thi m to 
in exchange for silver, in const a 

lew acts .of accidental and dt^dtei v uic-^ 
gulavity, if such should happen lu 'w oom- 
iintted. This will haidly obtain tiedit, j^ny 
more than, that, a regular sys<em ot pluii 
der is to be expected or icared from Britisb 
merchants in the present duj, because, 
about tyo hundred jears ago, such a sys- 
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appears to have prevailed amongst the 
Portuguese. But, in reality, this question 
is capable of being decided by facts. The 
Russians, without any Company, trade to 
China, overland. The Portuguese still trsule 
there* and above all, the Americans, with* 
out any Company, and without any daOger 
of being ex})clled, have long carried on a 
very extenw^e and lucrative trade with 
China. I have before me, a list of ships, 
riiat< visited Canton in the year 178 j, and 
iind amongst them ^1 ship| belonging ti 
the East India Company, and 15shit>s from 
America, and we well know, tliat the Ame- 
rican intercourse with China has increased 
rapidly since that time. It haj^ions also, 
that a great pait of these ^cry American 
ships and cargoet. are the real property of 
British merchants, thus trading to Chuia, 
by this circuitous cnannel ; and I am at a 

*' .'f* 

loss to conceive, that, any thing can be 
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moi^. conclusive/ as : tp' thCTr <|Bcsti<m of > 

being dangei^in/Bcitish'^ meiibhan^rt^ing 
firefly to Chinia. ■ : Of what vdup^ 
is this ' trade, whjch is thus, to ^ardea 

from all danger of change with suck Jealous* 
care? Of great value it is to^l^e €oroj^8ny/- 
owing to the’ enormous pipfits iW 
mono^ly enables them tp' obtain from th«t 
public, in the .price- jof' their teas ; vrhiok 
profit goes out of the pockets of the pitblt^ 
in the same manner aS; the tax ro!n .tea doelf 
and is, in lac|, an additional tax,; 
the public ;; only, that it goes to support the 
East India lUonopoly,. instead of going to 
the revenue.* But/itisto the market which 

* The eiiiormous profit upon tea, may be estimated from 
the foUoii^og'fact. • Of the teas impnted by the oa^)taiiu "ot 
the Company's ships, the Company takes fimt one 
and then sells' thO remaiuder for dib 'benefit of Oie ci^ain; 
at tlntst; if the offipet import fiOQO pounds ^gbt, ^f^Cbio* 
pany first takes 667 pounds, an^ then sells the'reinainiiig 
19$3 pouitda:^ his benifit; thkb, srith ibis deduction,:' 
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China affords for British manufactures and 

productioi^, that we arc to look ibr tiie 

value of the trade to this country, under 

present circumstances, Now, it appears, 

« 

that, considered in this point of view, tlu* 
eictent of the China trade, like that of the 
Indian trade, is absolutely insignificant apd 
contemptible. 

* 

But is the Chinese trade, under the ma- 

* f * 

nagemeiit of individuals, capable of afford- 
ing any considerable market ||>r British ma- 
nufactures? The trade to America, con- 
taining seven millions of inhabitants, is an 
open trade, and takes off annually twelve 
millions sterling of our manufactures. The 
trade to China, containing three hundred 


stiU fields him a proiit 0i' not lc 6 <i tbmi SO or GO per cent, 
on the whole investment The expence of imppiting teas 
firons China, cntinot be more than aboqt ^d. pw pound. 
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and thirty of ‘ihhabiiiairt;»; 

untder die mabhgtei&ent' dT the’ Cotepaby# 
fiin^ fhbtHtod' fWufrids ahirti&fiy 6f 

the same manu^ctures. * Hiis immense 
f&rence caii be' awing to nothing” but the 
total incapacity of the €e*ftpany to carry 
on our e5t|)ort trade. The/expertence of the 
Kussian open trade confirms this. The Kus- 
sians find no want of demand among tlie 
Chinese for their diflcreilt productions. 
Furs, cloths, some of thcmo]f‘Bi 3 tish manu- 
facture, VelveOr, linen,' and Fcdtlipr, glass, 
the finer hardwares, in short, almost every 
European maniifiicture, that will hear the 
expence of a land carriage of three or four 
thou^d miles, find there a ready market; 
and' in payment for these, the Russians do 
really receive from China an annual ba- 
lance of gold and silver, Nothing but the 
monopoly of the Company can prevent this 
country from doing the same. 
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But let, us suppose for a mortioiil, that 
the dangers apprelreuded; from throwing 
open the Chinese trade me founded. 
Merchants trading itHlhidually, wc will 
^ay, will necessarily be guilty of irregular 
proceechugs, and the Chinese Government 
will close the trade to us altogether. Tlmy 
will deal with nothing but a company in 
an)’’ shape, or way, and the trade, such as 
It is, must not be lost. . 

In this- case, * where is the necessity 
that the present East India Company 
sliould be the one in Avhosc hands the 
trade is to be confined ? They have proved 
themselves incapable of promoting the 
interests* of the.comitry as a commercial 
body, and have no claim whatever of right, 
after the expiration oi' their present charter, 
to arrogate to themselves the atlvantages 
of this exclusive Cliiues<5 trade, f f exclusive 
it must uecessmily be, the grcii*' interests 
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the country itnpeirioiisly require 
that' a new Company sliiMld be ihi* 
mediately Ibrihi'd,* composed generally 
ot the merchant'? and manufacturers in all 
IKirts of Great Britain. The formation of 
siicli a Company forms die only' means by 
the just interests and expectations 
< ’ the public, can be reconciled with a 
aioiiopoly of the Chinese tradt*. Let the 
t ade be confined to a company, if that 
i.s. necessary for its preservation ; but in 
iloing so, the public iuteiests ought to be 
as little sacrificed to the interest of iudiv i* 
duals as the case admits. A new company, 
acting with the vigour, euterpri?^c, aiitl 
judgement, not unusual to find m such 
bodies at their fiiNt establishment would 
afford, immediately, a great lelief to the 
raanufaeturing classes, by opening exten- 
uve markets for their goods; not eerlamly 
with so much effect as might bi* done bv 
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individualsy.but in a degree’ beyond all cotn^ 
parison greater than any thing which could 
be eiFected by tiu? cdd •company, oj^essed 
with debts/ and exhausted by* abuses and 
corrupti<Mis of every kind.. It could and 
ought to .pay also a very large contribution 
to Government, as a* compensation for its 
exclusive trade with China; one million 
annually, or probably much more, and that 
effectually paid, and well secured to the 
public. 

4 

H 

This is the shape, which I have no doubt, 
this business will shortly take, if the China 
trade is to be monopolized. A now com- 

f 

pany will shortly be formed which will 
make large offers to Government for the 
exclusive trade; and the justice, reason, 
and necessity of the proceeding, will give 
it a weight that it will not' be easy to 
resist. 
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I have now finished what obsem- 
tions it was my intention to make at 
present upon* these subjects* on which the 
public attention is so much ^cited. Ah 
most every' town in England* deriving 
^support from manufactures or commerce* 
every one almost in {Holland* and many in 
Ireland, have come forward in a manner 
altogether unanimous, and in connexion 
with no party, to declare their senti- 
ments and expectations to the IcgisJuturc 
on the subject No expression of public 
opinion, in any degree similar to it, has 
taken place irany time. The |)eoplc hai ing 
tlicir expectation previously fixed on the 
period, when the trade to the East would 
be o\yen to them; appear, through the 
whole Empire, to haye been actuated Uy 
one simultaneous impulse, the moment 
they came to perceive, generally, that 
there existed an intention to continue the 
system of that exclusive trade. If tlio 
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commerce of the ,country ha4 piospered 
^nerally, the excle^ive charter might liave 
been probably renewed with as little op- 
position from the public as it has been 
»>n former occasion^, and the East India 
Company ha\e been suifTered to labour 
on under its abuses alid its difficulties for 
another term of twenty years, if it did 
not indeed yield to them long "betbre the 
teiuiination of that period. But the pre- 
sent situation of the public does not allow 
them to make so large a grant out of their 
resources, in the 'vain expectation of sup- 
porting a company^ which nothing can ren- 
der cflectually conducive to its ow n benefit, 
or that of the public. I consider tlie fiite of 
its eominercial inonopdly, in fact, as de- 
teriuined. No admin ’'•tration, will, I think, 
'venture to pTsevere in saerifieing to any 
minor or paltry eonsulerations, the great 
interests of our commercial mid manufac- 
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turing classes in their present situation/ 
and^hat of the* public, and' with their 
attention fixed as it'48 upon the tram- 
action. 

Every thing that we see in the situa- 
tion of tins, country iiidic&tes'that it ap- 
proaclies some great crisis.' But' nothing, 
in that situation, appears to give cause for 
more great and just alarm, than that 
kind of discontent and ferment, apparently 
the preparation tor change, Which exists' 
in the public mind. The ^reat mterests- 
and population of this country are com- 
mercial. As long as commerce flourished, 
and the people "were satisfied with their 
private aflairs, then' was no real danger 
Irom their political notions. Party -spirit 
might run high, and violence of expression 
he made use of, but ircoplo occupied satis- 
factcirily with their private pursuits, will 



tiot quit or endanger them to amend the 
affairs of the* country. It is othcnvise 
when the private aflaii’s of individuals 
are generally ruinous; and present them 
no prospect of satisfection or condbrt. The 
strong current of private discontent then 
turns upon and endangei's' public aifairs> 
and the minds of men are gradually pre-- 
pared to embrace and devote themselves 
to any change. Why is it that 1 point out 
these things ? It is to impress on the 
minds of tlic Govenmicjit, the situation 
ill which they stand ; and to warn 
them of the danger of disappointing 
any just expectation of the jw'ople, or of 
taking any measure that would convince 
them that their inlci’ests are not attended 
to. Tiie continuing to the East India 
Coinjiany their exclusive trade to India 
or China would bo a measure of this 
Lind, III the present state of commercial 
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knowledjfe its total iifipolicy could not be 
concealed, nor could thcf public be pre- 
vented from seeing and believing, univer- 
sally, that it was prompted by undue mo* 
tives. By throwing open fully the whole 
* Easlcrn trade, the Government would lay a 
strong hohl on the confidence of the pub- 
lic ; and might with that strength, refuse 
to them, if occasion were, with the less 
apprehension of mischief, any other measure 
of doubtlul or injurious policy. 




London, May, 1812 . 
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useful and instructive compamon ^to all Medicc' 
Students. 


III. 

Zdtihf pt'blhhtdi 

In 2 Volumes, Octavo, Price 16s. in extra Boards, 
The Third Edition, much unproved, of 

The BRITISH GARPENi a Dcstrii vo Cata- 
logue of Hardv Planis, ludigenous or cultivated, in 
the Climate bf Great Britain , witk thi ir Ocnciic and 
Specific Characters, TrOfin and Epghsh Name<9,!NHtn« 
Country, and Time of Floweiing. 

With Intioductory lieuioika, 

By the Right Hdn. Lady Chari otxi Mubiiw 

Xn regard to e fi. G. it w hud ij commi r.dabl« , 
AS being caleulatid to fostei and cultivate a ^vc ot 
the ilfgant pursuit The man ui m whim it u> i\c 
’■’ited, ij not onij pranf'-worth'v, but atiiactre ./M 
together ive consider "t .u> an enfuf, convtnienl, and 
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well'CoiBpiled Repositoijr, forming an instructive Com- 
panion to >oung Botaoibts.**-— Virst jRev 

feb. 1800, 


rv. 

Second Editioft* 

The HISTOKY and BEAUTIES of CLlFtON 
HOT-WFLLS and Vicmny, neaf fcy 

G 'iV', Manbv, Esq. on tine wpve l^er, with 18 
fine Views, m Octavo. Price Si.Cd, sewed in co- 
louicd paper. ’ 

Ihis ill be found a very useful and inteiesting Com- 
panion to all who visit this delightful place^ 


V. 

The POCirCAL WORKS of WILE! AM SHAK- 
SPr VRL , to which i> added, a Glossary to hw 
whole W^oiks, punted on fine Royal 8vo Paper, and 
hot-pich-iul Pnte 5j. m cxtiA BoArds. 

Thi IS printed uniform to the Royal Octavo Edition 
et his Works, by Chalmers, Ac.&c, 


VI. 

\yALLLS»8 SHAKSPEARE, No. 41 to 5b ; they 
contain the Piefaces, Prologues mtd Annotations of 
the vaiious Commentators, &C.&C. with n fine Head 
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of the Anthovt ntalSng the 9^h and 10th Yoluineik, 
vhich complete the WoiU, having purchased the 
Remainder, 1 oiFcr them at the following reduced 
Prices; 2l£. bds, op Numbers. They will do as a 
Cchnpanion to any Edition of the Work in Octavo. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, elegantly printed by 
Ballantyne^ in Foolscap 8vo. with Bewick’s Engravings 
on Wood, Price Ti. 6rf. bds ; or, on Royal Paper, 
Piice Ids. Boards. 


A'lll. 

A BUKLESaUE TRANSLATION of HOMER. 
The Fourth Edition, in 3 Volumes, Octavo. Illustrated 
with 27 humorous Plates. Price 21*. b'eMia Boiude. 


IX. 


TALES of TERROR, with an Introducloiy 
Dialogue. Illustrated with coloured Tile Se- 

cond Edition. Price 7s. in extra BoarcU. 

t 

A Asw remaining Copies of the TALES of WON 
DEB, by Lzwis. 



• Of T. ir. wai/ a/^^> l^e hadf 
The following of BELL»s BRITISH ROETS, 


at the Prices affixed: 


Anntitrong^s Poetical Worb, 

I vol. 

M* 

0 

V, 

1 

d. 

0 

Addison^s ditto ... 

••• 


1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Butler’s ditto 


•a* 

a vois. 

•flV 

0 

4 

6 

Buckingham’s ditto 



] vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Broome’s ditto ... 

*M 

»»• 

1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Chaucer’s ditto ... 



14 vols. 


0 12 

0 

Cowley’s ditto 

•4« 


4 vols. 


0 

3 

0 

Cunniuglitun’b ditto 
Donne’s ditto 

*k* 

••• 

1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 


•M 

3 vols. 

M* 

0 

2 

0 

Denham’s ditto ... 


•#» 

I vol. 

4t» 

0 

i 

0 

Dryden’s ditto 
Dyer’s ditto 

•a* 


3 vols. 

••• 

0 

3 

6 

•« 

••a 

i vol. 

as* 

0 

1 

6 

Fenton’s ditto 


•ta 

1 vol. 


• 0 

0 

9 

Gray and West’s ditto ... 


1 vo). 

«>a 

0 

0 

9 

Gay’s ditto ... ... 

* Hughes’s ditto 



3 vols. 


0 

3 

6 


«• 

2 ’'oJs. 

*•* 

0 

2 

0 

Littleton’s ditto ... 



1 vol. 


0 

1 

6 

Lansdown’s ditto ... 

«»• 


1 vol. 

••• 

0 

1 

0 

Mallet’s ditto 

• •• 

•t* 

1 vo). 

«r» 

0 

0 

9 

Hilton’s ditto ... 

• •• 

• V* 

4 vols 

«»• 

0 

6 

0 

Moore’s ditto 

••• 


1 vol. 


0 

1 

0 

PhiUips’s (Ambiose 

) ditto 

1 vol. 

••• 

0 

1 

0 

and Smith's 

ditto 


1 vol. 

«a* 

0 

0 

9 

i’oinlret’s ditto ... 


••• 

1 vol. ' 


0 

1 

0 

Prior’s ditto 


•M 

3 vols. 

••a 

0 

3 

6 

Rose ommon’s ditto 



1 vol. 


0 

0 

9 

Rowe’s ditto 


««• 

1 vol. 

«•» 

0 

0 

9 

Somerville's ditto ... 


«»• 

2 vols. 


♦ 0 

1 

O’ 

Slien''tone’s ditto ... 



2 vols. 


0 

2 

0 

Tukel’s ditto 



1 vol. 

••• 

0 

0 

9 

Thomson’s ditto ... 

•«« 

••• 

2 vols. 


0 

2 

6 

West’s (Gilbert) ditto... 

*«• 

1 vol. 

«•» 

0 

0 

9 

Watts’s ditto 



7 vols. 


0 

10 

t> 

Ovid’s Epistles ... 



2 vols. 


0 

o 

Mi 

6 

Thtf Pot ts as con ( 

t and complete 

IS Any p lblls^pd 
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A fine Subscriber’s Copy of Matklin’s Bible to be 
solfi (b^ap. 

Moqtlily UevieiY, from its Commencement in 1748, to 
tlic present Time^ ell bnlf boundU^ 

Fine Copy of Cook’s Edition of Hogarth’s Works, in 
Foil!', with a Dc«.criptiTe Volume of Letter-Press, 
to be sold j heap. 

Sii WilliBin Jones’s Worksj with Life, in S vds. large 
Quarto, bds. and OcUvo. 

Lord Orford’s Works, S vols. large Quarto, bds. 

.. I I ■ ■■' — I Noble and Royal Audrors, by Parke, 
with beautiful Portraits, in 5 vuls. large Octavo, 
bds. 

Annual Register, from its Commencement in 17.^8, to 
1808* 50 vote. 8vo. 

Ancient and Modiern Universal History, *65 volt, the 
best Edition, in fine Preservation. 

The British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper inclusive, 
with Translations, in 31 volumes, royal 8vo. by 
A. Chelhers, Esq. Tliis is the Completest Edition 
ever published, with Lives of the Authors. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, in 16 Vols. 
Royal 8vo. finely printed, with elegant Engravings. 

Shakspeare’s Works, in various sizes, either illustrated 
or not. 

Locke's Works, 10 vols. royal 8vo. 

'Clarendon^s Rebellion, 6 vols. royal 8vo. 

Mayo’s Universal Hrmry, 4 vols. Royal Quarto, pub- 
lished at 61. 6s. b('«..«,only Si. extra board.s. 

Gif&rd’s History of Fti nge, 5 vols. Quarto, with many 
Plates, published at Kd. l(h..,.only 5k 
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iSOOKd SOU) T, WILSON. 

The Costoms of Chipa^Ttukey, Russia, Austria. Spain, 
Portugal, and England, with the iHuiishments of 
China, in vok. Imperial Quarto, a fine Sab- 
scribcr’s Copy, tn be sold cheap. 

]Blomfield\s History of I^orlblh, li vols. royal 8vo, 

Scott’s Dry den, JH vols, 8vo, 

Ancient and Modern Drama, 10 Toh*. RoyalSvoij con- 
taining all the valuable, flcanec, and best Plays 
ever published. < 

Modern British Drama^ 5 vols. HoyalSvo. 

Ancient ditto ditto, 3 vols. ditto. 

Shakspearo, 2 vols. ditto. Those are uniformly printed, 
and moke os hnu a Collection oC the best i’lays os 
any published. 

Blair’s Sertpons, 5 vols. Royal fivo. 

' Demy 8vo, 

'■ ■ ■■'■ I..!. ......... I. i8mo. 

Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 vols. 

Pennant’s London Rlustrated. 

Lodge’s Illustration of British History, S vol'. 4(0. 

Complete Farmer, 2 vols. 4«to. 

M*Donald’8 Gardener’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. co' 
loured Plates. 

Burney on Music, 4 vols. 4to, 

Milford’s Greece, 4 vols. 4to, 

Collins* New South Wales, hne Plates, 4to. 

Stedman’s Surinam, 2 vols, 4to. fine Platt:,. 

Jacob’s Law Liclionary, 2 vols. 4to. 

Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 2 vols. 4 to 
Plates. ^ 

Robertson’s Work^ 12 vols. $vo. . 

11 vols. 18mo fine Papei 
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B00K8 SOLD BY T. WILSON, 


Girose’o Military Antiquities, ^ vols. 4tQ. 

Gibbs*& Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. 4to. 

Poems on the Abolitiou of the Slave Trade, wjth many 
fine Plates, published at 3T...,Qnly 2 ^. 21 . 

Many other fine Works, equally chpap. 


T. W. acquaints his Friends, that he has constantly 
on Sale an extensive Collection of Old and New 
Books, in various Languages, and in every Class of 
Literature. 

Books, ID all Languages, bought, sold, and ex- 
changed, Upon the most liberal Terms, for ready 
Money. 

A good Allowance to Micrchants and Captains of 
^ Ships, for Exportation. 

All New Publications procured on the shortest 
Notice. 

Newspapers seat to any Fart of the Kingdom, Po^ 
free. 

Stationery in general. 

A great Assotimetot of Bibles and Common Pra}eis, 
both m elegant and plain Bindings. 


W 

71 fr. has tr (he vtry liberal 

eeuiaem^nt he has inet rtfith in his npw pi-AN of 
SOABI^'W BOOKS, which} for Durability} is nearly 
^yud} and for JElegance imrh sitpemr to tomnm 
Bfiidtng 





SUBSTANCE 


OSt S'HS 

SP MB C B 

^ Ol? 

RANDLE JACKSON, ESQ. 


OCLIVCBBO AC A 

GENERAL COURT OP PROPRIETORS 


OF 

East India Stocky 

\ 

ON TL'CSDAy, may 5, 1812. 


t P0\ lua SOBJEn ol THB NEGOCIATION WITH TII5 
MVTESTY’S TOK A l»ROI.ON G ATIOS 

01 THE tERM or THE COMPANY’S 
EXCLUSIVE CHARTER. 


Punted by Deme t<f tkt General Court 



riFta KDIWON, 


LON D Cl N: 

> KlNl FH FOB J. BUTTEEWOBTH, FLEET STBEVT} BI A< K. 
PAKP.Y, ANB OO. LllABENHAtL SFBLET, M. 
KICHAUDSON. 23v fOBNWLBS ANd ». 
HAT(HABB« PICCAJJILLV. 


IMS. 




SUBSTANCE 


OV THE 

SPEECH 

oi- 

HANDLE JACKSON, ESO. 


J flE C'lmirman (Sirllucjh Ingli'-) having informed 
the Court, that tlioy liad met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment from the lavt meeting, whicli had been sum- 
moned by the Court of Direetov'., who wished their 
opinion and direetions as to the rour^c which they 
should pursue in the future negociations on the sub- 
ject of till- renewal of their (’barter. The Court, he 
said, was well aware of the unfortunate cliange whieli 
seeuK d recently to have taken place in the senti- 
ments (jf hii Majesty’s Ministers ; the papers being 
all piinterl and now befoiethein, himself and his 
colleagues invited a full, fair, and fiec discuss'ion of 
their contents. 

Mi\ Jacissov then rose, and obsci'ved, that tlie 
Court was met at a period of the utmost importance 
tr) Its iniei'estb and its lionour, but ol gieator impor- 
< nice still to the best interests of the (’•uintry ; for 
those interests must still go hand in hand; tiny 
were identified with, and iijscpar.ible fiom each 
other. Ciider this impression, the Company had 
uniformly acted, they even now sought no advan- 
tage winch they could not show to be for the good 
of the Slab*: and he thought he might safely appeal 
to the fivat lesolution which the Court had come to 

B 3 
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iiU tins business^ as a pioof, thiit lunvcvc r justifiable 
tliey bhould be in debating tbeic tlicir pailiculai 
iniert^'ts, they had cousideud ihoinsdvcs as slaiid- 
ingin that Court in thoirhiglitr chaiaclcrof Biitisli 
Citi/ons an<l as buch chdllt.n:M d the '^ti i< te t amniad 
vcr«:ion on tlu ir conduct llo uas (outidcut that 

* At a (icueicd Court ot llie United (’oinjiany ol M( .e lumt 
ofUnalaiid, liadiiif' to llio Last Indus, he'd \|)id \ 

Jlesolvul U'nn»uiou-l>, riiit tin* ( oi*rt Ium « ))uii-m| rli<« 
IS laid lx hi)( them at the Iasi Gtimal Couit, dtsir** t*> 

I vpress tilt higli wmjiC which ihev ontcitam id’ ihe "leat ability, 
/ \l, an I tidt litN, with which the Dnttlois iiave iiiaiiit inn d 
the mlertst of Ihe Tast-India CoinpanY. Hh} reluin ih ti 
thanks ioi the powerful and coii\inriji"» arguixciits b} wiucii 
the} Iu\c shown the daiii^et which would aw.iit the Unli h 
Empire, tioin opemni* the tia le of India, and the mnnense ad 
%.mli^cs whnh Ihe nation has deii\ed, in stienj^ih, km mu( 
teiiilo)}, and rhaiat tei fioin the capital and the exnlKiis of 
tills Coip I at ion. 

lliat alihnn^li this Court will ted it tlini dul}, on ail oiea- 
aion'*, to bow to the ditc inaiMlion id the Lci^isliiuu, lli*} 
cannot but obsti\e with e\lume conrein, that n<» piopo^itioii 
Is sii^rc ted ot an iiuriastd oi ttiithci diMdtiid, edlit i n »w nr 
hcii iltfr, or advantage of iu> kind whafivii, to the I’lop i» in » 
ot S.ast liidi I Sloe k , iiolwithst tndin<; the iic^od ilion In tli * 
renewal oi the Cliailir, in I/'d, lx ^iinwali apioposd l<»i an 
me < I*-! ot di\i< end of ti' » pc i <ei t , whu h Ch.»iti*i o} i ned Ihe 
Ira It but 111 a luiuted and pirtial d«i*,o' and rofwuli^liiiid ' 
til it, whiii s.k'i eat and pro^itssiie ad\anlagts ln\f huu 
ob cii*u <1 lor tIa I » b!ic at largo, Ihe I'lopritlois iheiiiKUes Ii *\e 
milk b Ik u oie tljH ) toiijp n inteicst fo* ibcir inoiu}. Hut 
rjnw to I) il'ed I pon to pait witii an undefined pioportioii ot 
: (I ade tiui- < s ahliseal, and lilt. Mtaiiud hitlieito at tlieii sole 
I xj CiibO, \ dnoiit any consult ration fof ti sai lo, M»tms to tin in 
l< be who 1} ineqiiiUible I ndi r these impit sjyion^, diisrouil 
coiilidcb to the llonouiatdi Coiiit oJ Diieclois the cue of ils in- 
Ur»sti .lithe farth r n< guciatioii toi anew Chailej, tiusting 
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he shoul<] be able t«> tliat all wbieli their 

Directors had so nobly <*onlcude(l for was warranted 
by the exj>cr»ence of and 1)\ the declared n- 
timents of (he prcjffjundcbt Stale sinen, not cxcej)!- 
ing Ins Majebtxr^ Alinisters thenitclves. It was 
true, that ^aiccent recc^ssion from those senti- 
ineiitSj Vhey had placed the Company in a very 
c*wkv\Li nl and paijilul situation , but he hail a rigiit, 

i * • « . ^ 

nt, to avail hinistlf of their previously de- 
flared opinion, and should do so, leaving the world 


.judge of the validity of those' motives, to which 
thiy would most probably ascribe the alteiation. It 


* iicjiistjre <if tlieii A Ih u as\^tU as to hi-s Ma|<biy> 

^'^^4'iinncnl and lo lhal llu*\ sImII ucci'c that 

yal Ircalmoiil, \\ln(htln\ n<»ard iliomstlMs io cnnncnti} 
^ntitVj^.d fin* haiuU ot then C'otinhv. 

‘^aid tJiat Ihf Duorlois hi* n* |in*s!i*rl lo iq»oit Ihiir pioccotl-* 
fioni time t<> lime, to this (\)nrt. 

*^1114.1 thib Couit «*auiiot ( oiilt iiiplate the es ( utiaUhai'^'o pio- 
in llie MUi'titntioii of tin t’ompanv, h\ an iiin( '>li«nad 
In »de to and fioni India, iv»ii««)ul "le. t emteiii aiid 4ippre‘icn- 
not soinuih on ac<oi>iit of the iiiiuiv to uhofi il \m! 1 
^ ihoil tlietVnnpuiY m *htii loinimiiMl priM'ejxe'^ iiel piolil-, 
**K on aceouiit oi thctdnliiKY which stuh a « lMtn*e nni'.l line 
*yoatlti1 tlie s>s|« ni estahUdied hv the I.olm I t" e, foi the (i\d 
^•iod jiolilu.d i;owinnu lit ol the Comp iii\ s t intorid po‘t,e^- 
Y ns, whild it IS not ,11 all lil^eW to afloid lo Ihe coin neinal 
1 *Veu''‘lb ot lias ( minti} the ail\atttam!> ixjntud (rom il. 

/ Mioiild, lln letore, the npeninj; of the l«,i^ to Iiidu Im !l»e 
'^aUunaU* <<eteMmiiation ol Pailiament, tins Comt eam,ot Iml 
^;**xpnss its hop', that ail due laie Will I e taken lo a<c<)»n,ianY 
J the tiilcUijenanN wliuh "hdl he gi\tn (o iiilwidoals Jii the 
ttade, Will] sikIi ii^uhl'oiis as siudl nn'‘l « tn finally 
4 "imrd against the <lansiLis to which ilio^e enl.n^ mints might 
J <\j»o-ftln* existing sssttiu ot Indian lulministialiuu. 

15 3 
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wa< not surprisinjT that tvlicii this change was first 
announced to the Propiietors at the la^t (leneval 
Court, if they should havt’ .expicsscd themselves 
with warmth, at a conduct wLifh they not only 
consideitd as a (hpartuie fioin ttVi'S'i principles 
W'hich weie nnd«.i 4 ood to have been agis if 
tneen In'. Maicstv’s (joxcinmeiit and the (\’>"P®**y’ 
but ti.'ating the (’omjsiny on the pint t,” 
piihllcwith ingiatilude and injudiee. The 
tors were now ho \over met, finally to niaLeup 
nn<Kb as to what hue of conduct they should adPP^ 
uinki the chvnnistances in which the y found the*"** 
sc Ivc and with reference to the vchole of the pap**’*'® 
Lud be fore them, lie trusted, iheitfore, that tli^^-y 
would pursue their deliberations with that calmn*“’*’ 
which could alone invest them with dignity ; v *^^* 
that dispassionate and patient nnestigation Avhi-*^* 
could alone give them weight with the public ; a}**^ 
though a question of high political eonseqnenc'e, ***"’ 
trusted that nothing like paily feeling would 
disternible in its discussion; he had had the sati** 
faction of observing, much as that spuit might rag" 
elsewhciv, that it had not for many 3 cai ' distuibec* 
that Court, not thatth" Me*mbersof it could be sup' 
pc > d inseusible to poll ical preclilec lions thc3 weif 
in geiunal prisons too vncII educated, and of tc'" 
high a station m ociety^ to be suppo'-od fiee froii* 
such impiessions ; but 1‘iey hud ahvays thought ii 
mo'll becoming to confine tlicmsc’hes within the 
chiracter which the Slate had bcci pleased tej 
assign to them, ami to limit iheir debates to 1110" 
commerce and to the government of India. He 
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had no hesitation, for his own part, in avowing the 
sense which he entertained of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ; he thought highly of the eiidovvraenls of 
several of them, and he believed their integrity to 
be unquestionable; but, upon the present occasion, 
he should sj)eak of them as they appeared to him 
through the mcdiiiiit of the negociation before the 
(\>urt ; yet, while he treated them with fucdoin, he 
hoped he should lu^t depart from due respect ; he 
would make no observations but such as the printed 
papers warranted, and as the resolution which he 
meant to have the honour of offering to the Court 
would be grounded upon those papers, be should 
have occasion frequently to call their attention to 
the leading points which they contained ; he must 
do this somevshat minutely', being anxious that their 
adversaries might not have it in dieir power to 
charge them with wandering either in their resolu- 
tions or debates from the known facts and recorded 
docu meiits of t heir case. 

Before he commented upon the papers, Mr. 
Jackson said he would shortly notice the numerous 
petitions which had lately been piesented to the 
Ho^^es of Parliament; many of them undoubtedly 
ileserv<>d great respect and attention for the able 
and enlightened expositions which they exhibited , 
while oth<‘rs of them teemed with every species of 
absurdity, mixing up the leading topics of popular 
complaint without order or discrimination, and that 
in a manner w hich showed to demonstration that 
they were the result of artful excitement, procured 
with the must malignant motives, and rontaiuing 

u 4 
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doctrines but little understood by those who signed 
them. Some of them had indulged in the wildest 
theories, and instead of reasoning ii})on the pro- 
bable extent of Indian export and import, talked 
of the inalienable privileges of human nature, and 
the impre'-criptible rights of man ! treating all co- 
lonial regulation, a-, at best but qualified usurpation, 
and eonteiiding that every Biitisli Subject inhales 
with his first br<.ath, a light to tr.ide to every part 
of the IJriti'-h dominions, and to travel 'e IJetigal 
Bay, Botany Bay, or anv other bay, without let or 
hindrance from the parent slate! lie was sony to 
hear that such doctrines had found an ailvoeate m 
ar eloqmnt Member of the Upper House, a Noble 
Lord, who had formerly been one of the mo'-t 
ardent champions for social order ; but who upon 
this occasion (such seemed to be the fate of anient 
minds) vva'^ found ranged on the side of the oj'posiie 
extreme! Tliese Petitioneis, iievias iiifoimcd, had 
numerous delegates in l.ondon, who formed general 
and sub-committees, which had not bieii inaptly 
called committees of coerslon, whose functions, 
besides procuring petitions fioui every hole and 
corner of tiie United Kingdom, were to canvas and 
cros- canvas Member'- of Parliament; and when 
personal application? in * ondon failed, then to pro- 
cuip a bioad Inni from some of tlicir constituents 
m the countrv, a*- to » i.ich way it was expected 
they should vote, so thal there. pc< haps, never was 
a great jmbhc question on which Members were less 
free to follow their own cool and uab assed judg- 
ment.'., than that which related to the piolongation 
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* of the Company’s present right of tra<le. He him- 
self (Mr. Jackson said) fell less apprehension from 
the petitions than many other persons; they woulil 
have but theii day. The actors had over- acted 
their parts, they had already disgusted the audience, 
and, he had no doubt, would soon think it wise to 
withdraw a great pro|iortion of their pretensions 
fiom that sound understanding, and true discern- 
mcnl, uliK'Ii he had nc\or yet known to fail the 
]irilish Public, alter it had had linn* and the means 
of duly cxaimnitig both sides of a question. 

V'^Tith legal d to the iloc'tnnents on their table, 
Mr, Jackson said, he was glad to observe that no- 
thing inou* was said rcspicting the Indian Army, 
and ho hopod the fate of tlio I'anjiire wa-. not ab^'iit 
to be tanipc red with, n spieling so uiiglny an en- 
gine of its dclcucc ; ho ■should, therefore, regard that 
pait of the nogoeoUion standing as it did when be 
hail the honour of .uldrcssing tliein at llie Court he- 
lore last, and consequently lot boar any oliservation 
upon the sulijict. As* to the trade of the Com- 
pany, the main proposition of the I)ireotor.s was, 
J'liat the eonniK'rce of theC’ompany,and the govern- 
nu nt of India, were absolutely inseparable : tliey bad 
been born and breil together; they had grown with 
each other’s gionth, and streuglhcnod with each 
othei’s strength; they had fed, nourished, sup- 
ported, and coiisideting the ditfieuliies which tho'r 
commerce bad encountered and subilued, he might 
add, fought for each other; uniti'd, they formed the 
grandest and most stupendous edifice the w'orld had 
seen ; separate them, they will crumble and fall. 
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and with them the resplendent glory of our Country, 
thus sliorn of its brightest beam. Such he uould show 
to have been the ojjinions of most able Statesmen, and 
such was the influence under which the Directors 
evidently wrote their letter of the l6th December, 
1 808, n hich might be said to be the first material pa- 
per. 'Jliat letter professedly avoidetl any detailed 
ftjrecitication” of proposal, but desired to offer “ sug- 
gestions of a general nature, as the principal firundjv- 
tions on which a new agrecniciit between the Public 
and the East India Company might be placed.” 
It said in substance, but, as he thought, in less as- 
suming phi’asc than the facts warranted, “ It is now 
upwards of a century that the East India Company 
have acted under a charter tiistinctly defined, sanc- 
tioned, and continued hy various acts of the Le- 
gislature : during that period, nolwithstairding we 
have had difficulties to encounter, and expenses to 
struggle with, which must long since have over- 
whelmed and annihilated any other concern, or any 
oth< r jreople, we have acquired for our Country, not 
for oui'selves, for wc have rarely derived more than 
common interest for our money, the most splendid 
territories upon the face of the globe ; we have ob- 
taiji for you sixty luillions of subjects, to whose 
happy situation, altachi ’cntto,and entire confidence 
in us, we refer \ ou for the character of our (lovern- 
ment ; they swell "ur an .ies, they venerate our laws, 
and cho(«-e us for their judges. These territories yield 
a gross revenue of sixteen millions, and Ministers 
have thought their capacity for yieldii g an annual 
net surplus of a million sterling a moderate calcula- 
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tion. We maintain an army of 1 50,000 men, we will 
jinly say of thorn that by their means all India is 
kept irr jjeace towards the Company ; however, the 
native Princes may molest each other, the namd^of 
Kngland is its shield, the most jrowcrfnl Soverei{;jns 
)f India acknowledge our superiority, each Euro- 
pean Power has been removed in succession, and 
tinuigli it is not many years since Prance disputed 
with us the palm of Oriental rule, not a Prcnchinan 
lemaiiis in India, The rloniestie luuitits which 
\vc have been enabled to confer on onr Country are 
of no ordinary description. We and those con- 
nected with ns have exported through tin- medium 
of the Company, . .‘J20.000 per annum, besides 
the pi ivilc god goods of Commanders and OiIm^'Ts to a 
( onsiilorahle extent; and our imports have netted, in 
duties to (ivwerument without ride, trouble, or mate- 
rial expense, upu'aiils of 1,000.000 per annum ! 
f)ur tonnage amounts to 101,7,97 ton-. Our trading 
sliips are men of Avar, and so armed .and navigated 
as suecessfiilly to have copeil with the ships and 
frigates of the enemy; tlu’ir crews consist of one 
thousand six Inmdied accomplished commanders 
and ollicers, and of eight thonsaiid seamen for 
whom our trade i- a pcrjictnal mirscrv . We be- 
sides niaiutiiu in this great City a prodigious Esta- 
blishment ; and numerous, indeed, arc- the families 
who owe their roput.ible mcan« of living and their 
comfort to our well-conductal commerce. Is it 
too much then to ask of his Majesty’s (iovcrninont, 
(not, we repeat, so much for our own sakes, as for 
the sakes of the thousands and tens of thousands 
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that depend upon u^, and whom wc are bound by 
every tye of honour, gratitude, and affection to pro- 
tect) “ that we may be allowed to continue our 
course, a blthisuig to our Country bcyciid all histoiic 
oxainjde, the wonder of Europe, and the env^ of its 
malignant Ma'^ter.” — Sueh was. the praj^er and suth 
the general pretenbions. of the Conijwny on opt ning 
the negoeiation. lie would, howtver, btite the 
fiibl proposition which lh.it lettei eoutaincd, ti, - 
biUiiUy h» Older t!ie belt' r to apply tin answi r which 
ftdiowed. 'I’lie Dircotois bay, “ The system by 
which the Ingulaluie has conlinuid to the Coni- 
piny the go\enunent of the teiritoiies aetjuned by 
it ill the East, uit/t a legnlaUd moi.ipolj of the 
iiude, has hcon held by the most eumieiit pci sons 
conversant with that quarter and its atlans. to ho 
the most expedient both for tlu' lore ign and do- 
mestic inteic'tbof this Cotii liv 

Loid Mt hille's leply is datt d tiie 28th !)..( eiuhci, 
1808; tothiipait of ihv’ Diiectois’ K'ttci he says, 
Coneiining in .sal stami willi tin jnop(.sit'')ii eon- 
tained in the first arliele, I si, all not enl.ii'.e ujion iti 
details. I have notv.tluaid oi icad any aiguuieiib 
against tlu’ eontinuam ' of the item under which 
tic IVitish pois^ssioi* m Ind.a are govtincd, ot 
budicieut weight to < imtcrb.d.me the pi actual 
1,1 nefits wliK !i ! ive bevn dciived Tioin it, in their 
ip*'K.iscd Old inci asiiip, j/vospenty and the g- iicial 
'oeiiiity ci’id hapjniusb of their iiih ibitants.” He 
add', any alteration, therefore, w! ich niaj be 
biigge.ltd in this I'ait of the by'-U m, i.'di piobahly 
h' i,idij in ili> 'j bus it is plain, continued 
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iMi, Jackson, that Lord Melville admits the in- 
creased and increasing prosperity (»t’ India. The only 
alteration winch he cont<-inplalcs in their commerce 
he explieilly states to he. “ Th.rt increiiants and uia- 
mifacturcrs shall trad.^ to and from India and the 
other countries within t(ie limits of the Company’s 
exclusive Charter, in ships or vess* K [lircd or freight- 
€ d by themselves, I'xceptiug the the doiiilitions of the. 
r.n/pirc of ('h'nni." lie eonchu'es with an assii- 
lanco, “ that it will he the earnest desire of his 
•Majesty’s (joveinmcnt to suggest to Parliament 
such a .syslon only, as shall be conformable to the 
prtncipla on ii'hich the reguhtttonx of and 

inb'i found'd."' Now, the Ji uWns, principle oi 
1 ~H I and 17.03 was vv(‘ll known lo be the conducting 
*)f the traiie of India by a “ well -regulated mono- 
poly.” I’hc eminent Statesmen of those days held 
tliat opiuien, and particularly '.he Xoble Lord’s 
f.ithcr. Mr. .Jackson raid, he used the term fnono- 
/w/,y because he found it there, and by w ay of dis- 
tinction ; but it w.is a solecism to cad that trade a 
inonopolv which .idniitted the whole Country to a 
partnership in its eventual gains, as provide*! by the 
Act of and other acts; and which allowed any 
merchant oi trader toexport to, or impoi c from, India, 
an extent consiilerably beyond what had ever been 
ekaimod. For the Act of 1/93, a fact not generally 
known, so far opened the trade of India as to allow 
Private Merchants the privilege of trading thither, 
and consigning to, and receiving from, their own 
agents, to the amount of three thousand tons per 
annum ; this jirivilogo, he believed, was unknown 



to much the greater part of the Petitioners, wIkj 
he apprehcndetl, were still loss aware, that out of 
this three thousaufl tons, not more than one thou - 
saufl two hundred and eleven tons per year, on an 
average of eighteen years since 1/03, had been 
claimed, and of this, cn an average, four hundred 
and thirty tons per year were of wine and beer, 
though unlimited ptnnission was now so loudly de- 
iniuided : nothing appeare<l fiuin the loiter alluded 
to, to show that even indiscriminate ciport was in- 
tended, or that the ships of Private JMereliants 
fliould proceed from any otliLi- port than that of 
Loiuhii ; and as for any other Lind of 'nnjm t than 
through Loudon, ho lielieved it hail not then been 
thought of ; on the contrary, Lord MeK ille declared 
the ])rinciplcs ori7Hliuid 1793 to be' his giound- 
work, with which such mode of import w'onld he 
entire!}' ineonipalihle. 'J'his dcclar ilion, Mr. Jack- 
son said, hael come from a man of no oidinary abi- 
lity, one v^ho was known not to commit liiuisoK 
lightly, who seldom acted without jirojier dehhora- 
tioii, and who, however unassuming in himself, 
perhaps yielde’dto few in the wisdom of his conclu- 
sioi,-,. iSlr, Jf’cksnn ; del, tliatbefoto he proceeded 
to show I'o.v in< onsist- nt a late cominufiication was 
with ll’.i'- leLrr of Loid Melville’s, whose princijiles 
it went not to i 'iJate- but tolahy to subvert, he 
would n tiee ai othei pait of his Lordship’s letter, 
which fully wuiiaiited wliat liiniai If had said at a 
former (.ourt rcspeiling an i nci ease of dividend ; 
he had been much n isapprehended on that subject, 
and particularly by an honourable friend of his (Mr. 
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Geo. Jolin'^tone), who had treated his arG;uinent as 
jf he htid proposed to stij)ulate for an iiiiniedialo 
increase of dividend, whereas the objection ^^hlch 
he liad taken was, that the negocialion neither sti- 
pnldted for any present or prospective advanta<;e lo 
the Pioprietors; and it now stood, they niiolit 
go on for twenty jears more without ibt liLvtl pos- 
sihilily of dcaiviiij; any; h<* had ol)sca<rI on lliat 
oceasion, that the !•>. i.icr negoouition of . 7;)i, winch 
took but a small psrt of the e\elu‘’i\e trade away 
from the ( ornj)anv, eoinmenrcd with a p»oj) 0 Miioii 
of an mcroa'sed divid* ml ot two and a lialf ])•*!■ (ctit. 
whicdi it grounded upon an expeeUd surplus from 
India; it wa^ ml iit that lln‘ #*\j)frtatio!i 

existed in ilie piesent Loul 3J(b»l!v‘> riinid, and 
that he also ihoiight lli.rt (lie Pioput.v;*:) should 
not be kept thus ont <>f sigh{, loid Alelviile says, 
in this same letter, "" I think it veiv dtwruble that 
»io ineasine dioul<l h*' adopted, in »be renewal of 
tfio fdiaiter, which w<ni!d have flic* i .ieet of redu- 
cing the \aluc of the < >pital stock of the Kast India 
Company, ami that dm* vuix dandd In* lalitn to .tc- 
iurc ikeir prolKv slar^* o) aa\v(hia:»c, lu aitif fuh rt 
arm Imralion ot then* afjain,^" That his lajrdt hip 
looked for such an ainehoratioii was evidi nt, from 
the following sentence: ‘‘The ino«^t ‘'angiiim tx- 
pectations of a result even more lavouraWe (that is, 
than bringing the cxpendituie within the Income), 
and of a large surplus revenue above your ordinary 
expenses in tune of peaee, have recently been con- 
veyed to you by Lin'd Minto.’' In a subsequent 
letter is again expressed the confident exj'tlation 
of a considerable surplus; Hutly then it was but 
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rEsas^able. ^0 ti^q^qir^that some p^^oyision sboul({ be 

pjCietors^ we hmI merchant 'adventurers, j^nji owners 
of “the wj^ole wncern, shotjld^npt be tlie «{n5qper- 
sons forgotten in the arrangement^ He not 
meant absolutely to contend for a jfframT iucreasu 
of dividend, equitable as it might b|^ $ ptit as the 
Indian debt had notoriously been contracted for 
political purposes, fo|g|b e advantage of the Country, 
^a^wcli as by its cn^sW) and that even a part of the 
profits of their commerce had aided its liquidation, 
he thought it hut common justice, that when a cer- 
tain portion of it had’^'^en paid off, say five mil- 
^lio’ns, an increase of divfdehd should take place out 
of the next surplus, and so'^n progressively in pro- 
portion as they slfo'uM^ischarge that debt. As fui 
a remission of the property-tax, he had not ap- 
proved of ap()Iyiilg for it upon the present occasion ; 
he thought that the saddling it personally upon the 
I’rOprietofs might' at the first have been avoided, 
but he jjhought it novf, tf 'meant by way of satisfac- 
tion,’ nal wdrth their acefeptance, and beneath their 
entfeaty ; wlula^e ot^bC thode which he had sug- 
^Pteted was a binad and i' fab^proposition, which he 
sliouM think it grossly uhjust to resist. 

He had ’before observed, that although lajtd 
Melyfile had intimated as a iinC qua non, that the 
goM>^ ai.d ships of private merchanfs should be ad- 
mlit^jt^o h*ftde \yith' India, no demand had yet 
hfidlii plide'^tlbat they should bdlpermitted to pro- 
cei^iifdiscrilbf^alfelir from the Outports, a measure 
which “’the mbyt Experienced persons believed to 
be big with darigci to our Indian empire; an 
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exception had been made even as to their trading 
at all with the Chinese dominioiib, an exception 
which Lord Buckiughain<shlre’s letter had since in 
fact overruled, for w bother such trade should be di- 
rect or indirect it was the same thiii»j ; if admission 
to those seas were <'onccded, the Company could 
not go on with propiiidy a twelvemonth longer. Mr. 
Jackson said he would go regularly through the 
|)aj)trs, which would cleaily prove, that the idea of 
indisciinmiate had been but recently taken 

up; how produced, or under what influence, was 
not for him to sa^. 

The next inaUs'ial jiaper was the letter of the 
('l.uinian and Deputy Chairman, Messrs. (Jrant 
1 I*aiiy, dated January 13, ISOf). It was quite 
laipo'Sible for him t^Ir. .Jackson said) to do justice 
to this pap< 1 , it contained a most inastcrlj review 
.if the whole question, so much so, th.il no person 
who shoultl le.ul it, could well plt.id iguoianci 
hiu.dUr. It-) leasoiiiiig w,is so clear and dispas- 
.lou.ue, it Muitaincd so much sound sense, and true 
B ilidi philosojili^ , as well to entitle it to the 
pi.'wos winch It h.ul universally reieivtd, and to 
tin inip'ossioii which it w.is Jnown to h.tve made 
iijioii icflccting and impartial men. As many of 
the piojiositions contained in that p.q)er were found 
among the subp cts of sub'-eiiueiit discussion, he 
«lioul(l not then cntti particulaily into its contents; 
suffice it to say, that itseennd iiicfragably to prove, 
that the only sate way of letting the private nier- 
chant into the tiade of India, was tliioiigli the uie- 
diuiii of the Companv's ‘hipping, and subject to the 
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wlioleaome iTgulatioiis of the Company’s, own coio- 
inerce ; and that any other inode, for the reasons 
therein set forth, would be extremely perilous to 
the interests of the Country ; it showed the means 
and the energies which had been employed to force 
a greater export trafle to India, and satisfactorily 
proved the moral impossibility of further extension, 
among a people whose habits of life admitted but of 
so limited a use of European mamitaeture; it 
showed any material increase of import to beequ.ill}' 
unlikely, and exposed the fallacious grounds upon 
which hopes of a iliirerent kind were built, and how 
certain they were to end in disajipointmcnt, though 
perhaps not till irreparable mischief should have 
been done to that settled system, which had hitherto 
proved so wonderfully beneficial to the Country, 
that it would in feet be opening the trade to all the 
world ; that smuggling would be the leading pur- 
suit, and rise above all control ; that colonization, 
with its long prospective train of jiolitical evib, 
v\ould m’cessarily ensue ; that the China 'IVadc, tiiaJ 
.■,tafl’ of the Company, must consequently fell ; and 
that, in short, so completely would the indiscrimiiuilc 
opf-UMig of the trade • ubvert those principles of 1 78 1 
and l/Po, which (lo.ernmcnt had professed to con- 
sider a<5 its l.uidmark, that with the pnispi'ct of all 
these coTi^cqiK'Ticcs commercial and political before 
the Court, it is impossible that they, as faithful 
guardians of the interests committed to their care, 
orafiinen truly solicitous for the v\i*lferc of their 
Country, could advise their constituents to ^eik a 
^renewal of their Charter, on conditions which wouiil 
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despoil it of all its solid advantages, deprive t!ie 
Company of their most valuable privileges, and in- 
capacitate them from performing for themselves, 
and the nation, the part hitherto assigned to them 
in the indan system.” 

This letter seemed to have had great and deserved 
weight with his Majesty’s Government, as Lord Mel- 
ville, in his next, dated December If, 1811, refers 
to it without pressing any one of those points which 
had been thus strongly objected to, but declares his 
readiness to discuss with the Directors the details 
of the system ; *' if they are v\illing,‘that the shipf 
as well as goods of merchants may be admitted into 
the traile witli India, under such restrictions as may 
be decineil necessary,” Tins w'as the condition 
which he had laid down from the first ; to this he 
liad uniformly adhered, but up to that hour it had 
been on no occasion required by (lovernment that 
such ships should he allowed to jiroceed imUscri-- 
inbiatcly from the ouTroRTs, and the Directors 
.still hoped, that the evident peril of such a licence 
would pix'vent it from being conceded ; indeed, it 
was evident that his Lordship at that time contem- 
plated only the single change of admitting the ships 
of Private Merchants, as well as their godds, hu 
makes it a preliminary to the ari’angement of the 
debt itself, saying, “ If the Court of Directors are 
willing that these, discussions, on the renewal of 
the Charter, shall proceed in so far as relates to the 
question of the trade, on the principle to zrhich 7 
have adverted, I shall be ready to receive from you 
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any suggestions you may have to offer on tlie sub- 
ject of the debt,” &c. &c. 

The next paper of importance was a letter of 
Marcli 4, 1812, from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Dosanquot and Sir Hugh Inglis. 
This letter, Mr. Jackson 8.ud, was likewise written 
with great ability' ; it indicated a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects on which it treats, derived fi’otn that 
best of all sources long c\pericnce, and the writers 
of it fortify their statements by a variety of accounts, 
showing the imports and exjiorts of India, through 
the dditrent mediums of the Company ; of their 
commanders and officers; of private traders; of 
Americans ; and of foreign Kuropeans ; with their 
respective proportions of bullion, and of goods and 
stores. In this paper is exhibited what is called the 
outlays of the Company at home and abroad ; and 
their various contributions at different periods to 
Government, either by way of aul to their Country', 
or in consideration of the Charter ; which appear 
to have amounted, from the year lyb'S to 1812, 
to the sum of ^6,1.35,319; conclude*' 

with an account of tlie duties of customs and excise 
on goods imported and exported by the Company, 
wliK li for the year endi; g Jan. 1811 amounted to no 
less than j[j4,‘2\3,425 ' I’liis letter begun with as- 
suming it to be the final determinationof Government 
“ that tht' trade with India should be extended to 
the ships as well as goods of Private Merchants, un- 
der sucfeifljCstrictions as might be deemed necessary.” 
'riie Chairmen repeat the solemn conviction of 
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tlie evils vvliicli must follow such a measure ; they 
express the reluctance with which they shall be 
obliged to offer it to the Proprietors, with whom 
alone tlie power rests of consenting to such a funda- 
mental change in tlie constitution of the Company.” 
But ‘‘ the Court hopes that in the extension of die 
trade whi< h the Company now enjoys, his Majes- 
tj^’s Ministers have not had in view the hazardous 
cxjicriinent of disjiersing’over all the Ports of Eng- 
land and Ireland a trade now brought with so much 
advantage both to the Company and the Public to 
the single Port of London." It was plain therefore 
that up <o this period the indiscriminate import 
lately called for, had not even been intimated; so 
fur from it, he wonhl show fium the next paper to 
which he should refer, that it was expressly, and 
in terms, declared, not to be the intention of Go- 
\ ernment to allow it. It was observable (Mr. Jack- 
<*011 said) that this letter noticed, and refuted, two 
of those subjects of diclamalion in which their ad- 
versaries had so much indulged; the one was a 
charge that they called upon the public for sums of 
money to enable them to jirosecute ruinous under- 
takings ; (he other was a convenient allegation, that 
the Company gained nothing by its commerce, and 
that consequently it ought to be less tenacious of its 
preservation. The Chairmen answered both of these 
points, with great force and equal simplicity ; they 
show that so far from our requiring public aid for 
our commerce^ our need has arisen out of ( hat politi- 
cal course which the Public had directed, through its 
Government, to be pursued, and to satisfy debts wiiich 
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ttieir commands had thus created, hut that the com- 
mercial affairs of the Company, which were all that 
were now left, to their unrestrained management, 
had produced advantages sullicient to allow of a 
moderate dividend to the Proprietors, over and 
abbve which, a surplus has been applied, arising 
from this source, towards the extension of that ter- 
ritory, the acquisition of winch has been under the 
innnediate direction of his Majesty’s Ministers.” A 
statement then follows, which shows the skill with 
which (he Company’s aftairs must have been ina- 
to have eariicd on so vast a Concern with 
so limited and so unequal a capital. When it is 
recollected that the Past India Company rank highci 
for the punctuality of their payments and general 
credit than almost any other Concern whatever, 
public or private, this consummate skill, and its 
cflcct, can perhaps be only attributed to that s}’s- 
tem, which ages had consolidated, witli high inte- 
grity for its foundation, and experience for its guide; 
yet such was the system which it was now sought 
to subvert and utterly to overthrow ! 

I'he remainder of this enlightciu d paper, again 
brought to view the tiain of advantages which the 
Countiy has derived fr«»m that stujiendous object of 
its own creation, called the Past Iinlir. Company, 
and apth’ enforces, among other considerations, that 
“ the whole of a vast revenue has been brought into 
the E.\chtquer of the Public, without the Public 
having been called upon for any direct contribution 
for the preservation of the source from whence such 
advantages have had their rise.” 
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Another most important observation presented 
itself from the perusal of tliis document. It con- 
taiiied; among other information, an account of 
the American Trade to India, which seemed to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt or contradiction, 
that the Export Trade to India and its dej>eudencies 
has already been pushed as far as it would admit of. 
The Americans were known to sail to the [iidiati 
seas under e\cry possible advantage; they united 
great skill and enterprise, with two of the most 
tlceisive qualities tor coninieteiul sneccss, rigid eco- 
nomy, and avidity for gain ; they were under no re- 
straints in seeking a market, hut had access to every 
port or cn-ik in India or the I’iastern Isles; and 
though there was scarcely a place of the least note 
in which the Americans had not made their ap- 
pearance : }et, with all tho‘«e advantages and in- 
centives, they had not been able in six years to 
K-xport more than oj 6’60Y,6'54, in merchandise and 
manufactures incluilnig those of their own country, 
to .£,’4,643,G6“2 of bullion, w Inch article generally 
averaged about seven-eiglitlis of the amount of their 
Indian export. The Aniericaiis had vmsI depots of 
llritish Manufactures among themselves ; they were 
eontinuallv in this Country, where they could olj- 
tam them to any amount upon almost unlimited 
credit: the profit upon them, if they were really in 
demand, must, in the nature of things, be much 
greater than that upon bullion ; the policy of ex- 
porting the wares of their own country must be a*' 
evident as with us, and yet such was the miserable 
portion of British and American goods in their 
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aggregate Indian export. The reason was obvious ; 
the almost only consumers of British manu&cture 
were the European Residents ; the market for their 
supply was frequently glutted, as the Company 
themselves annually exported upwards of one mil- 
lion of goods and stores, their Commanders and 
Officers nearly half a million more, and the Private 
Traders, who were let into the Indian Trade by the 
Act of about ,'/^400,000. Compare this 

considerable expo’ t with the wants of the Euro- 
peans in Ind'a, and it was plain that tluy were fully 
supplied. It was equally plain that tlic Briti*-!! ma- 
nufactures have already all the orders which India 
can furnish, rvith this difference, that at present 
they work for long-estafilished and settK-d connec- 
tions, but, if their petitions he complied with, *^hey 
must themselves become the merchant Adventurers, 
or trust their property to persons of a very cliHerent 
description from those who were now their cus- 
tomers. Persons who reflected for a moment upon 
the natives of India, their climate, their liabits, 
manners, and religions, must be convinced that no 
attempt could force o»’ seduce them into the eon- 
sumption of European nanufacturcs ; nature, taste, 
aurl a capacity for pur* base, were all against the 
probability. But even this experiment the Amc- 
cans had tried to the inmost, and the amount of 
their manufactured exports show'ed it to have failed. 
Did this then, he would ask, afford auy prospect of 
advantage, to be for a moment balanced against 
the known and admitted jierils of indiscriminate 
access to India ? and did it not completely conflrtn 
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the opinion declared by their Directors, that ruin 
and disappointment must full u])oii the speculators 
in such a trade, after all the mischief which may 
have been occasioned to the Country and the Com- 
pany by the licence allowed to them ? Nay, he 
would show from a succeednu paper, that such n .is 
the expectation of Ministers themselves, thou!j;h 
unfortunately they seemed about to give v\ay to tlie 
rash and perhaps fatal experiment. 

Mr. Jackson (observed, th.it he h.id statofl that up 
to this period (io\ eminent bail not unfolded any 
jiurpose with respeet to tluir trade beyond that 
which Lord MelvilK- h.ul deckired as I he pnndple, 
upon the concession of which he would only com- 
mence discussions as to tktuih. At this period (the 
2d March 1812), the Deputation ofDiicctors pre- 
sented to his Lordship a suin'; of tuenty-fi\o pro- 
jiositions, entitled as \\.is done m l/yo; 

they weie all of great importanei*, hut he should 
only' notice such as bore iniimdiately on the ques- 
tion of Indiscriminate PrwaU Trade, and he would 
show from them that the Directors <lid not tlien 
understand it to be the determination of(io\ern- 
nient that the ships of Private Traders sliould pro- 
ceed even outu'ard.s, otherwise than from the Tori of 
London, and that both (ioveinment and the Di- 
rectors, decidedly, emph.itic.illy, and in terms, 
agreed, that tlie China Trade should not be put in 
hazard, but be left upon “ its [irc'sent footing.” Its 
present footing was known tfi be a direct! unequi- 
vocal, exclusive privilege, without tlie e.’ oyment 
of which, they had been fairly told by lh< Direc* 



tors, that the Company could not continue to pay 
its dividends, or discharp^e its futiStions; in short,^ it 
could not go on ; or, if it should go on for a^yearor 
two, or more, it must bo under circumstances of 
progressive and increasing weakness. Whatever 
might be the fate of the Company, no man could 
say that the Directors had not spoken out ; 'it was 
under, and on account of siu'h an intimation, that 
the Court was now met, and the plain English of 
the question for their dehbeiation was, Whether 
they should begin to wind up their affairs now, with 
all the legal advantages which they still possessed, 
or a very few years hence, when coinpaiatively des- 
titute of strength, and much less able to cope with 
any disposition there might be to oppress them ? 
Whether their exclusive trade to China should be 
affected immediately or consequentially, it must be 
equally fatal to their couunercial cMsUnee. 

The Deputation offered their fiist three Proposi- 
tions in the following terms: — >1. No British or 
Indian ship to sail directly or circuitously from a 
British Port in Europe to (’hina.” 

2. No Britivh Subjict to be permitted to re- 
side in China, without the Company’s luence.” 

3. “ No goods the growth or produce of China 
to he importtd into any Ports of the United King- 
dom, e\ce]>t by the East India Company,” 

It sliould be observed, tliat Lord Melville’s an- 
swers to these Propositions, are not like his first 
intimations, such “ as have occurred to him,” but 
not, “ matured in concert witli his Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants;” these answers, on the cootMunr- 



pnifiHW to comeyi',** the sentiments of his Mafesty's 
Government on several points to which the pro- 
positions relate and the Court was now to judge 
what in candour and plain dealing those sentiments 
amounted to. 

In answer to the three first propositions. Lord 
Melville says, " Ist, 2d, 3d, It is deemed advisa- 
ble, and with a view to the security of the lleveuue, 
aiifl to other objects connected w ilh the Trade to 
China, to leave it on its present footing, and to guard, 
by proper regulations, against any encroachment on 
that branch of the Company’s e^idmive privilege.” 

Its present footing” (Mr. Jackson repeated) was 
a secure looting, arising from the positive prohibi- 
tion to any private British Subject to imjiorta single 
article^rom China, or even to sail into those seas, 
or into any of the Company’s Eastern territories, 
without their permission. 

'i’he Deputation of Directors, by the frankness 
of their Propositions, had put all ambiguity out of 
the question, and left no room for doubtful construc- 
tion. Their sixth Hint comes immediately to the 
point as to the Import Trade. “ 6th. The whole of 
the Indian Trade to be brought to the Port oj lon- 
don, and the goods sold at the Company’s sales, and 
to be, as at present, under the Company’s manage- 
ment.” Nothing could be more explicit than the 
language of this proposal ; the answer given by 
Lord Melville, in the name of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was no less so. Nothing like doubt or hesi- 
tation appeared, but full and perfect admission of 
validity of the suggestion and consent to its 
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gulation suggested in this proposiSm, will pcobaC^’’ 
tend to the security and advantage of the Puli^hf 
Revenue in collecting the duties on all artides ioa>< 
ported from the East Indies and China, as weH 
other countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Here was a direct agreement and Under- 
standing between the Directors and Government, 
that all Indian Imports sliould be to the Port 
of London. How, without a most extravagant 
violation of all rules of construction could a depar- 
ture from this iinjiortant and vital principle of the 
negociation b'e now treated as an “ alteration in the 
dciaiL of the business ?” 

I’lie Directors offer their Eighth Proposition in 
terms equally evphcit ; and though the answer is 
not favourable, it is equally frank and intelligible ; 
the Directors still adhering to the opinion which 
they had so seriously taken uj), and so well sup- 
ported, as to the deep impolicy of inducriminaie 
eu'port, propose, 

8tli. “ No private ship to be permitted to sail for 
India, except the Port of London." 

Answer. 

8th. “ There docs i.ot appear to exist sufficient 
reason for preventing ships from clearing out for the 
East Indies from otlifir Ports of the United King- 
dom, besides the Port of London." 

But aware of the danger to which such permission 
would expose the China'I’rade, the Directors pray, in 
their ’^IVenty-fifth Proposition, that such ships may 
not be allowed to sail further eastward and northi 
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tbfin points. The answer to this proposal st^ 
andemliftdingthat the ChinaTrade shouht 
milhbe placed iniiiy predicament of danger. Lord 
Mdville says. If tins object “ can be obtained by 
0 xclasion ilrom the Dominions of the Emperor of 
China, and a prohibition to imjiort the Produce qf’ 
that Country without a licence I'rom the Company, 
it will he preferable to the mode lierein suggested,” 
clearly admitting that if the ChinaTrade cannot be 
put above hazard by any other mode, private 
ships should be totally excluded from the Eastern 
Seas. 

The letter from Lord Alelville, which accompanied 
these answers was dated the 21st March, 1812^ his 
Lordship, as Mr. Jackson had before observed, de- 
clares them to be “ the present sentiments of his 
Majesty’s Government j” he adds, *• public discus- 
sion on sucli ail important question may jiossibly 
produce an alteration of opinion on some of the 
detaih, and though the subject has been fully con- 
sidered, it may be deemed necessary, in the further 
progress of the measure, to propose on some ])oints 
regulations of a different description from those 
which are suggested in the enclosed observations.” 
His Lordship, m the subsequent parts of this letter, 
clearly shows that he himself continues of the 
opinion which he had expressed in December 1808, 
that the principles of 1/84 and 1^93 ought to be 
the basis of the agreement ; that every departure 
from them has been against his better judgment 
and that he concurs with the Directors, and with 
evi6ry thinking man acquainted with India, that 
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disappointment must follow even the concesj^i^hi^ 
which he has yielded, he says,, You will do |nti 
the justice to recollect, that in all our discusslqtQS' 
on this subject, both recently and on former occa* 
sions, the admission of the ships of Merchants in 
this Country into the trade of India, in concurrence 
with those of the Company, has never been urged 
as a measure, from which much immediate beneiit 
would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the Coun- 
try or to the hidtviduals who might embaik in tlie 
speculation ; and I certainly am not n ithout consi- 
derable apprehemions that at least on the fiist open- 
ing of the trade, the public expectation, as to the 
British territories in India affording aii} consider- 
able outlet for British manufactuics, beyond the 
amount of our present exports, may^c disappointed." 
Could there be a more significant admission, from a 
Statesman, that he was yielding to clamorous soli- 
citation that which his judgment would withhold? 
lie fuither admits himself fully to concur in the 
apprehensions of the Directors respecting the “ un- 
restrained intercourse of Europeans with the terri- 
tories of the Company or of the Native States in 
India,” and allows that it will be the duty of Par- 
liament not only to consider “ whether it may be 
saje to piolong the whole or part of the Company's 
monopoly, but whether it may be unsafe to abridge 
or abolish it.” In short, let any peison connect 
the sentiments containt d in this letter with those in 
his Lordship’s letter of the 28 th December, 1808 , 
and it will be impossible to doubt, but that he agrees, 
cordially agrees, in the opinions of his eminent 
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which Mr. Jackson said he should presently 
q^uote, namely, thftf the principles of 178t and 
1793 were the true, '■ound, political principles for 
the Sovereignty and Trade of India, and that in or- 
der to insure the preservation of both, the mode of 
the latter ought to be what has been styled “ a well 
regulated monopoly.” 

The next, and indeed the last, letter from Lord 
^Melville, who soon after quitted the India Board, 
was dated 23d March, 1812, which Mr. Jackson 
said he referred to, merely to prove that his Lord- 
ship uniformly contended, that from the reduction 
of exjiense which had already taken place, and 
which still might be eflected, “a confident expec- 
tation might be entertained, of a large annual sur- 
plus available towards the reduction of debt.” I’his 
was on all hands admitted to be a political debt, 
incurred by territorial acquisition and defence, 
Avhich purposes it had been shown had been mate- 
rially forwarded and aided from the profits of their 
commerce ; surely, surely, it was not too much to 
ask from reason and justice, that as this debt should 
he progressively liquidated, some advantage should 
be cxteiulcd to the Proprictoi’s beyond the common 
interest of their money/ 

He bad now (Mr. .lackson said) travelled through 
the first set of papers, and he thought they strictly 
warranted, the Directors as to the conclusion which 
at that time they believed themselves to have come 
to with Government, and which had been so forcibly 
and emphatically stated by their late Chairman, 
IVIr. Bosanquet, namely, that their army and the 
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China Trade were to be left entire, unmolested, atid 
unexposed. And that, although the Ships of Indivi- 
duals were to be let into the Trade of the Company, 
there still remained hope that Government would 
be convinced of the wisdom of confining their otttjit 
to the Port of London ; but that at all events it was 
understood and agreed in the language of the Sixth 
Proposal, the answer to which he had read to the 
Court, that " The whole of the Indian Trade was 
to be brought to the Port ^'London, and the goo«ls 
sold at the Company’s sales, and to be as at present 
under the Company’s nianagenicnt.” Such had 
been the communication made to the Projirietors by 
the Court of Jlirectors, and such was the impression 
under which he himself had opened the business of 
the General Court on the 2d of last month. 

It would now (Mr. Jackson said) be his painful 
task, to notice the subsequent part of the negocia- 
tion as it apjioared from the second set of papers 
whicli had been laid before them at the last Court, 
from whence it would appear that Ministers had 
since unfoitunately taken another view of the subject. 

'I’he first document material to the question 
(Mr. Jackson said) was the Kesoliition of the Court 
c)l Directors dated tiu* 9 th of April. 'I he annual 
t'lcction VAas then over, new Chairmen had suc- 
ceeded, as well as other Directors, and a new De- 
putati^m was now appointed to confer with his 
Majesty’s Ministers. A minute dated the 13th 
April, appeared stating, that the Chairman and 
Deputy had had a conference with the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire on the preceding Tuesday, the 
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7th instant. It was fair to suppose, that the litter 
he was no\v abool'to observe uppn, wlilcii was 
from the I>eputation to his t.ordship, dated the 
15th April, must at least refer to the then state of 
the negociatiuu. Tlie Deputation apprise his Loid- 
ship of the lorcnt Resolution of the General Court, 
and propose to themselves the honour of continuing 
the corresjfondence. They notice the oj)position 
whi(‘h had begun to shew itself to propo'-itions, 
" respecting the necessity and importance of which 
his Majesty's Government and the £<ast India Coni- 
pany appear to have entertained similar sentitt|ents, 
and desire leave to remark “ on the outlines of the 
negociation as far as it has hilherto advdHCcdi 
tiiey again cKprc®s, in terms as manly as disinte- 
1 ' -vtc d, their deep conviction as to the ills which 
must follow the opening of the tiade, and their 
tirin belief that the commercial advantages cxpectecl 
from that measure will not take place, while it may 
eventually endanger the security of the British 
possessions in the East, They say, We must 
desire, on the part of the Court of Directors, dis- 
tinctly, and in the face of the Country’, to state this 
opinion, not as advanced without couvicliou to 
«crve a cause, but as the genuine result of such 
knowledge and experience as the Court possess Upon 
a subject respecting which they have better means 
of information, than any of those associations who 
are now ea^r to take full possesshtt of the Eastern 
T’rade, and upon which also it'i^ certainly material 
that the Public should form just ideas.” In order 
to enable Govttnment and the Public to form these 
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just ideas, the Deputation take a masterly revietr 
of the whole question, such a one, indeed, as he 
(Mr. Jackson) should have thought would remove 
each particle of doubt from every impartial and re- 
flecting mind. They observe, that till lately the 
Private Merchants affected only to ask for such por- 
tion of the Indian Trade as the Company’s Com- 
meice did not embrace, but that now they in fact 
sought a transfer of the Company’s own Trade to 
individuals in the Out-poi't't, and they impute the 
extravagant and increasing demauds of the Peti- 
tioners to the too easy concessions of Government 
in the first instance. They show the absolute 
impossibility of separating the Government from 
the C<.)mmerce, a proposition for w'hich he should 
prove they had the highest authority, and are 
confident that it cannot be the intention of Minis- 
ters to break down and despoil the latter, it be- 
ing of such vital importance to the Empire of 
India, they trust, therefore, that the wisdom of 
Parliament and the justice of the Nation will re- 
sist those rash and violent innovatioos,'evidently 
suggested from a deplorable ignorance of facts. 
They again refer to ^he propositions which had 
bent made to Government, and to Lord Melville’s 
answers ; they examiiiv^lbcm respectively, seriatim, 
and at large, particularly those W'hich relate to the 
export and iw/Kir# of Piivate Traders. Upon the 
subject of the China Trade, they observe, that great 
as the question of revenue is, that is not the only 
point to be considered. Justice to the Company, 
was quite as obligatory a consideration. The China 
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trade had been given to them by th6 nation, forn&tionat 
purposes, andtosuch jihad been mostbeneBcially and 
ikithfully applied. They show that competition in 
this tmde would prove hurtful to the public interests. 
Thecorpotate capacity of the Company, say they, was 
given to them in perpetuity : they niust,at all events, 
be formidable rivals to any new adventurers. The 
Company already supplied tea enough for the whole 
United Kingdom, and they exported to China in 
the metals and woollens of this country to the 
annual amount of a million sterling, though fre- 
quently at a loss to themselves. The Chinese would 
raise the price of their articles as soon as competi- 
tion should appear, while ours would, for the same 
reason, fetch less ; a struggle between the Company 
and Individuals, continue the Deputation, must 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jea- 
lousy of the Chinese Government would soon be 
awakened by the ingress of iudednite numbers of 
unconnected Englishmen. It was already either so 
indifferent to European intercourse, or so suspicious 
of it, that it allowed but one port throughout its 
vast Empire, to that purpose ; and even from that 
it banished the Europeans to Macao ; as soon as the 
ships had sailed, disorder must follow indiscrimi- 
nate access to those seas, and general exclusion 
from Canton would as certainly succeed, and involve 
in its consequences four millions of revenue ! a mil- 
lion of export! the employment of a large and most 
excellent fleet of ships, each of warlike equipment I 
the ruin of private speculators ! the palsying of the 
functions of the Comp^iny I and the deprivation of 
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on article vt^hich had now beccmte to all ranka of 
3ntibb Suhiects a necessary of lifis 1 

Upon the dangers of the ships of private Indian 
traders being allowed ^procwd Jrom and r&tutn to 
the Out-portSt the Deputation are in this paper 
equally clear, emphatic, and convincing. They 
show that iVom the hrst institution of the Ea&l 
India Company its trarle had used the Port oj 
London only ; and that the open, honourable, and 
satisfactory mode of selling all their imports to 
his Majesty’s Subjects by public auction, is nearly 
coeval with the Company. They state the endless 
frauds and injuries to nliicU altering this mode 
would open the door, considering that the Jndian 
trade comes now in fleets, at stated seasons, and 
that the sales are at staled periods, >\hich are well 
known to the merchantlW Euiope, whofiequently 
resort to them in person, and are thence led to tlic 
purchase of many other articles, and coubequently 
to the enlargement of British comieclion, or if that 
be not convenient, they know that tlirough a 
broker, they can purchase upon piccisely the same 
terms as if they w^.ie citizens of London, and pie- 
seot ill the saleroom. — So high was the Company’s 
character with foreign Merchants, tlrat purchases 
w0re made by them “ on the fastli mei«*ly of the 
descriptive marks ; and goods on their arrival on tlie 
Continent frequently pa..a through \arious hands, 
before they are finally uiqiackSd.” They truly fudd, 
“ nothing so effectual could be dcvis^-l for lliat se- 
curity (meaning the Keveuue), as to bring the 
iwporti to one^ place; to have th^ni lodged quder 
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the keys of the Government Officers ; to have them 
sold publicly in tfte prtsence of those Officers; and 
dnally to h%ve the duties (i^pwards of fohr millions 
j)cr aimam), thhs carefully ascdrtamed, collected 
throng U;he medintet of tlih C6mpaoy; aiid with 
hardly any <*hai^e to Government! In sliort,” say 
they, the present system affords the most complete 
provision that can be imagined against defect, fraud, 
or expense, in realizing this branch of the rCvenUe 
to the Public.” How different, they argue, would 
be the case, if all individuals were allowed tb im- 
port into all the X)ut-ports of the Kingdom, espe- 
eially with smalj shi(>s that could run into obscure 
ports in the remotest parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ? — Control would be impracticable. 
Legions of Custom-house and Excise Officers would 
be appointed, in spite of whom smuggling without 
end must be expected , If private ships were allowed 
to go to the Eastern Islands, they could find means 
to procure the article of 2 'ca, and if also allowed to 
icturn to the Out-ports, smuggling would be by far 
the mosf*^ining trade, and in fact, however covered 
or disguised, would be the real and principal object! 
The certain consequence must be, a very great and 
serious abridgement of the Company’s sales, and, 
if so, the Company’s finani^ must sink, their great 
establishments be given uj),' their vast fleets, which 
at present tvere the means of transporting troops, 
stOi'es, and warlike means to India, must be laid upii 
their buildings, wharfs, wirehooscs, and other Ufti- 
cles of dead stock formed at a prodigious expbi>83, 
and shited only to the Indian Trade which had so 
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long ‘been theirs, must become useless and deserted 1 
and all this (supposing the best) in order to transfer 
the same quantity of oriental commerce to the Oict~ 
ports, an advantage so fetally overbalanced by the 
evils enumerated, and by the uncontroled inter- 
course of Europeans with the East, a consequence 
which no regulations could prevent or avert. 
Surely, they say, such objections ought to be vcjy 
clearly and satisfactorily answered, before so great 
a change is atteinjited, before a Concern which has 
subsisted for ages, and so succeeded as to be the 
wonder and envy of the world, is subverted and 
destroyed, cither on the instigation, or theoretical 
reasoning of men, whose avowed object is the pos- 
session of that trade which they propose to take 
from the Company. The Deputation then remind 
Government, that they pointed out three years ago 
the effects of so great an innovation to the President 
of the Board of Control, and they conclude from 
his silence that he admitted those effects would, as 
they had stated, “ amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian Trade, their Indian commercial 
establishments, their Indian shipping, and finally 
leave the China mono.wly so insulated and unsup- 
jiorttd as to bring that down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

Upon the 14lli Propt'^ition, which asked that no 
private ship of less than 400 tons burthen should 
be SKlmitted into the Indian Trade, the necessity of 
which prohibition Lord Melville in his answer had 
not agreed to, the Deputation now argue very fully ; 
Mr. Jackson said he had< fblt some surprise that 



i>ord Melville had not at once seen the impovtancc 
of a regulation, which he (Mr. Jackson) thought 
must appear obvious to others. I'he Deputation 
observe, that at a very early period of the Com- 
pany’s history the smaller class of ships were 
dropped, and none employed of less than 500 tons 
burthen. That large ships gave a respectabilitjf to 
the British character in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of India, a distinction which they had strongly 
noticed in the case of the American ship^. That 
not merely the respectability of the ship was im- 
portant, but many, even political as well as com- 
mercial considerations were connected with the use 
of large ships. The Officers were gentlemen of 
education and took rank in society. They had 
great reputation tor nautical skill, their discipline 
was known and admired, their conduct could be 
depended on, the vessels were equipped and em- 
ployed as ships of war, and as such commanded 
respect for their country, and due obedience to it. 
The length of the voyage called for accommodations 
for a variety of officers, such as surgeons, and petty 
officers, such as carpenters, &c., that were not taken 
on board small ships, which proceeded to sea with- 
out the means of medical and other impoi;tant aid. 
That the lives and health of seamen had been found 
to depend so much ou tlie si^o of the ships in dis- 
tant voyages, that even West Indiamen, which ac- 
complished th«ir passage in six weeks or less, vr&te 
from 400 to 500 tons burthen: that small ships 
Were not under the same kind of discipline, they 
ooul4 go into minor ports, more easily form eonnec* 
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tioa with the Natives ; and their intcrcour6e« and 
consequent irregularities would, be such as neither 
the vigilance or powef of the Indian Cjorernments 
would he able to discover or controK |n short, if 
a mere chance oui-a'ard, for the sake of amugglitig 
homeward^ was the speculation and the object of 
adventurers, und«iubtcdly smqll ships would best 
answer their purpose ; but if an honourable com* 
mercial intercourse with India was the object of 
Crovernment, it could only be maintaiued by ships 
of a respectable size and suitable equipment as to 
btore& and force, under tlje conduct of able and 
responsible commanders and crews. 

With regard to the 25th Proposition which asks 
that private ships may not have access to the 
Eastern Islands, respecting which Lord JNIelville in 
»his answer had expressed some reluctance to com* 
ply, “ provided the China Trade could be secured 
exclusively to the Company without such restric- 
tion.” The Deputation show, that private ships 
having access to the IMolucca Islands, could not be 
important to their owners, with any view to were /e- 
commercCt as the Company now grew spices 
in their own settlemci »s. That one or two of their 
ship*' would carry enou,jh for the consumption of all 
Europe, and that even were it otherwise^ Govern- 
ment cannot imagine that the Company would con- 
tinue to defend and maiuiain those Islands at a great 
expense^ if the trade in their produce were thus t« be 
taken fr^ them. The Deputation, however, ex- 
pres8es,tq)preliensions of a still more serious nature^ 
and in bis (Mr. Jackson’s) opiuion pxtqjui^tioiiiobly 
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well founded, namely that this Eastern Archipcfago, 
would hold out irresiitible temptations, to lawless 
European settlement, enterpiHse, and adventure, 
before whieh, the Coinjwiny's China I’lade must 
sink, as the maritime resort would cerlahily become 
the very focus of dangerous and illicit intercourse 
with the Continent of India ! 

Such (Mr. Jackson said) was the substance of this 
most, excellent paper, as far as it respected the 
question' immediately before the Com t. He had 
gone more fully into it, in order to enable the Pro- 
prietors the belter to judge of the letter which he 
should next notice, vh. that from Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, dated the 3/ th of April, which seemed 
to take so new, and so totally a different view of the 
subject, and winch was in fact a dejjarture by 
Ministers from their preceding admissions and 
agreement, it passed over those detailed and enlight- 
ened discussions which had hitherto had so much 
weight, and into which Inmsolf (Mr. J.) had that 
da 3 ' so fully entered, in order to convince the Court 
and through them the Public, of their unquestiona- 
ble validity ; these his Lordship in the name of 
fiovernnient seemed at once to bouiifl over, or dis- 
card, and to tell the Company with the brevity of 
Power, that induced by recent representation^ His 
Majesty’s Ministers had concluded, that the imports 
from India, and the Eastern Isles, should not be 
confined to the Port ^ London, The answer of 
the Directors was equally brief, but it was the 
brevity of despair !— Then, say they, the Company 
cannot proe^. It was puerile to talk of pro-. 
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tcctive regulations, their conniinercial system must 
give way, and with it must fall that mighty iia> 
tional Establishment the English East India Com- 
pany. 

As they were now assernbled (Mr. Jackson said) 
to come to some resolution suited to the awful cir- 
cumstances in which they were so unexpectedly 
placed^ and as he meant to submit to them such a 
one as would comprise the material points the 
discussion, as well as convey to the Directors those 
Instructions which they so honourably called upon 
their Constituents to give to them, and as he was 
anxious, not only that the Public should see that 
every part of their resolution was grounded on docu- 
ments of high authority, but that eveiy Proprietor 
who might honour it with his supjiort, should de- 
part satisfied that he had yielded to no passionate 
appeal, but to palpable inierence arising from plain 
exposition, he should go particularly into his Lord- 
ship’s letter, and the Directors’ answer to it, which 
was the last document in the pajiers before tliem, 
and which brought the Court to the fearful point on 
which they at that moment stood. 

It appeared (Mr. Jackson said) from paper No. 
48, tliat Lord Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh 
Inglis, their Chairman, held a conversation on Sun- 
day evening, the 19th April, which this Honourable 
Baronet, had very properly committed to writing ; 
this amounted Jo no less than a notice that it tvas 
the detei^iination of His Majesty’s ^linisters to ve^ 
commend to Parliament to permit Private Ships to 
clear out frpm Port of the United Kingdom, 
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but that they should only be permitted to iitipwt 
into those places where the warehousing system ex- 
isted.” I’liat is to import into various Out-poris of 
the United Kingdom. 'J’his was so entire a dejiar- 
ture from the principles of the Ads of lfS4 and 
17.93, whicfl professedly regarded London as tlie 
Etnporintn, and the India House as the Mart and 
Depot for the Prodiu’ts of India ; so adverse to the 
answer of Lord Melville to the first, second, and third 
Propositions for the security of their exclusive Trade 
to China, and so directly repugnant and contradic- 
tory to the terms of the Director’s Sixth Proposition, 
as well as his Lordship’s consent thereto, namely, 
that “ The whole of the Indian Trade should be 
brought to the Port of London, and the goods sold 
at the Comjiany’s Sales,”— that it was no wonder 
that the Honourable Baronet should, with a warmth 
of zeal for his Constituents, which claimed their gra- 
titude, and did himself so much honour, havedeclared 
it “ as his opinion, that the Court of Directors in 
the first instance,and the Court of Proprietors, when 
laid before them, would resist by every means in 
their power, a measure so fatal to the vital interests 
of the Company, and to the Public Revenue, as 
would be the measure of allowing the ships of indi- 
duals to import into any place but the Port of Lon- 
don, and that situated us he was, he should consider 
it his duty to resist, and recommend to ll "ourt of 
Diitictors, and ultimately, to the Proprij' > 0 * . re- 

sist the Proposition.” This declaration waS ap- 
pi'Oved by the Honourable Chairman’s colleagues, 
updn his communicating it to them i and he, Mr, 
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Jaoksotij bad no doubt but that the Directors would 
fuid in the General Court on that day at once co- 
incidence and firm sup[x>rt. 

On the Saturday following; thfe Deputation of 
Directors, had an interview with the noble Earl, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, tklfd Mr. Wal- 
lace. The important question of importing to the 
Out-ports was again discussed, when the Deputation 
bad the misfortune to find that the impressions 
winch his Majesty’s (lovcrnnient had received re- 
specting it, since the dale of Lord Melville's letter, 
dated the 21s# March, were not in consonance with 
the sentiments of the Court of Dnectors.” The 
Ministers declared their intention of conveyingtlieir 
sentiments in writing, and Lord Ihickinghatnsliire 
addressed the Court accordingly on the 27^1^ April. 
That letter was of course an act of Government, 
and must be so treated ; he mentioned this, lest it 
might be imagined that himself, in f* eely canvass- 
ing its contents, departed for a moment from the 
great respect he boie his Lordship, wlio had for- 
merly been their faithful and highly-approved ser- 
vant i but tlic contents of this letter appeared to 
him most singular, ai d not to be accounted for by 
any one preceding p Kt of the negociation : His 
Loidship say*, that in consequence Of the confe- 
rences winch bad taken place with ihe Directors 
since the 3d instant, it is unnecessary for me to 
cnter.upuu the discussion of the Hints and Obser- 
v.vtions, which have been the subject of the corre- 
spondence between the late President of the Board 
of Control and yourselves.” Mr.’ Jackson said, he 
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discovered no reason for dispensing with what ap- 
peared u> him a in'^st inapcrtant duty„ namely, that 
of giving detailed and speciHc answers to the 
Company, and to the Country, before Government 
should propose 'SO serious a measure as opening the 
Trade of India. The Directors had propounded a 
scries of Hints or Pro|)<)sitions, on the i^d of IMarch ; 
Tord Melville had answered tliem seraiim by. way 
of “ Observations,” on the 21st of March. The 
Directors had, on the 16th April, as he had shown, 
reviewed his Lordship’s Observations upon their 
Hints, and amplihcd^their reasoning upoii the lat- 
ter, and again so powerfully enforced them, that he 
believed there wc-re few persons of understanding 
that should read them, who would hesitate to pro- 
nounce that, until Ciovernment sl)|ill have succeeded 
in refuting them, their recently avowed intention of 
opening the Oui-poris of the United Jvingdum to 
the imports from India, must be regarded as rash 
and ill-considered, or as a dangerous concession to 
clamour, and palpably pit^uant w ith calamity to 
the Country. Indeed, the Noble Earl, seemed con- 
scious that this alteration of sentiment requiretl 
some explanation ; he therefore obserx'es, that Lord 
Melville, in his Utter of the 2 1st March, said, that 
“ the farther progress of the measure might require 
alteration in some of the dciails as well as regiiia’' 
lions pf a different description from those which 
were then suggested.” Details! Regulaiious! Why 
the proposed change was a dereliction of 
principles I The complete subversion of those of 
1784 and 1793, for which so much veneration had 
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been professed by Lord Melville, and in utter con* 
tradiclion to his answers to the first, second, third, 
and sixth Hints or Propositions-^it was substance ! 
it was vitality I the not confining the Import Trade 
from the East Indies to the Port of London, which 
his Lordship now formally announces as the deter- 
mination of Government, was, with the Company, 
nothing less than a question of existence I Minis- 
ters, it is true, ex])ress their conviction “ that the 
great interest of policy and of revenue, as well as of 
the East India Company” requires “ that the ex- 
isting restraints respecting the commeicial inter- 
course with China, should continue ; and that the 
exclusive Trade in Tea, should be preserved to the 
Company but this, Mr. Jackson said, would be 
literally impossible, if indiscriminate aceetis was al- 
lowed to the Eastern Islands, and Imports into the 
OuUports. I’lieir Directors had shown it to be im- 
possible by a scries of the most enlightened reason- 
ing, founded upon their long experience, and a 
knowledge of facts. His Lordship allows the dan- 
ger and mischief to the Country, and to the East In- 
dia Company, if under cover of the East Indian 
Trade, an illicit connnerce were to be successfully 
carried on, tliey ackiu wledge themselves to tremble, 
as well they might, for four millions of revenue, but 
conceiving, “ that regulations, both in India and at 
home, might be so framed as to guard against that 
danger Government would submit the Proposi- 
tions to Parliament as uuw sugge.sted.--Regula- 
tions ! — to guard against the smuggling of an ar- 
ticle subject to ninety-six per cent, duty ad va^ 
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toreni ! of comparative small bulk, cosy conveyance^ 
and aided by all the local advantages of indiscrimi- 
mte access f and indiscriminate import, which were 
at once their encouragement and seduction ! It was 
too extravagant, too absurd, to talk of efHcient le- 
gislative restraint, under such circumstances, it was 
evident that Government did not themselves expect 
to succeed in such regulations, but that they 
sunk under the clamour of the Petitioners ! they 
fainted in their course under the pressure of the 
times ! this fact was evident, fiom that passage in 
their letter which actountt'd for their change of 
sentiment, it w as in consequence they said, of the 
representations which had l)cen brought before his 
iMajesty’si Government, since the publication of 
the correspondence already rejernd to : — ^this 
publication took place about the 34th of March 
last, before which time, all the leading Petitions 
had arrived, and their best reasoning been pub- 
lished. Was it the Petition fiom the Cornish 
Fishing Towns which had never sent out a vessel of 
burthen, or those from the Provost and Council of 
Inland Scotch Burghs, which had never yet consu- 
med a bale of India piece goods, or thought about the 
'I'rade till they were canvassed to petition, and help 
to overawe the Government ! W ere these the places 
which had wrought this great conversion? — -They 
must be those or none ; tor Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and the other great towns had stated 
their cases long previous to this change of purpose. 
He fearer! (Mr. J. said)tl»e Representations alluded 
to were not entirely commercial, they were, perhaps 
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hot alloj’ether unlike a representation which \va% 
said to have been made to Sir Hobert Walpole, an 
Applicant to whom bad begun and ended his ad- 
dress by reminding him of the extent of his Parlia- 
mentary influence ! From whatever cause this de- 
termihation of (iovernmcnt proceeded, its conse- 
quence to the Company was most serious ; in fact, 
if they persisted in it, the Company could not go 
on, as a[/pearcd from the frank declaration of the 
Directors; and it would be much more advisable to 
begin now to wind up their Concern, than be obliged 
to do it three or four years hence, under still more 
iiufivourable circum^itancos, and with still more im- 
poverished means. 

The Directors could only answer this intimation 
as tliey did, by their letter of the 29^1* April ; that 
was, by repeating their solemn conviction, as men 
of character and honour, of the ills which mu‘t fol- 
low the resolution of Government. I’hey justly ob- 
serve, that their objections have not been answered, 
nor their reasoning wfuted ; that they are ignorant 
w hat kind of representations those are to w Inch Lord 
Buckinghamshire alludes, and express some curiosity 
as to the by which Ministers believe ii 

poo'sble to avert thO'C national evils to ivhich tliey 
admit the measure in question will be necessarily 
exposed without these magical restraints! It wasob- 
servabh* (Mr. JacKson &aid) that his Lordshiop did 
not even hint at the nature of them ; surely Govern- 
ment roust have already digested them, though 
they had not availed themselves of the expenenoe 
or assistance of the Directors or their Officers ,- it 
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never could be imagined thatMinisters would propose 
this commercial revolution to Parliament, till the 
code of counteraction, without which they admitted 
its baleful consequence, was completed! yet cer- 
tainly hitherto^ this work was not even guessed at; 
ajid if Government had determined upon its nature, 
they had hitherto shown impenetrable reserve ; but 
so wholly incredulous were the IJirectors as to the 
elficacy of this intcmled anti-smuggling system, that 
they protest altogether against the measure which 
calls for it, as one fatal to their comnicrcial profits, 
w Inch they say, “ enable the Company to discharge 
the political functions assigned to them in the ma- 
nagement of the Indian Em})ire. Without this re- 
source, the dividend cannot be continued, the value 
of the Company’s Stock will he diminished, and the 
Conij)auy be bVought to a stale of dissolution . — ” 
'J'hey show that with their decline will be thrown 
out of activity and employ twenty- one millions of 
capital, 1400 Commanders and Officers, SO(X)Sea-v 
men, 12000 Tradesmen, 3000 Labourers, and 78 
of the finest Ships in the world, equipjred for war 
as well as commeree ! 

?>Ir. Jackson said, he could not yet persuade him- 
self that Ministers would persist in this ruinous sub- 
mission to known combination, and over-bearing im- 
jKirtuitlty ! who was there so short sighted as not to 
see the evils which must follow ? Government talked 
of confining the Indian Imports to such Ports us 
are allowed the IV archousing System, this could not 
be — they knew it could not be, the imprescriptible 
rfght? of man were in their way I Jf this universal 
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ihheretil right to trade with every part of the British 
Dominions was a fundamental ])rinciple, as Govern- 
ment si'emed now to admit, what Port so obscure 
on the Cnglisli, Scottish, or Irish Coast, but might 
justly claim the same privilege ? Like the principles 
of Magna Charta, such a claim must override, the 
Legislature itself. If it be an inherent right, upon 
what ground withold it from our Colonies r Why 
should not they imjrart the products of India into 
their own ports, and re-export them to South Ame 
jica or elsewhere, to any people with whom we are 
allowed to trade, without visiting at all the PorS 
of Britain ? Ujron what ground deny to Hallifax or 
Quebec, that which you allow to New York and 
Philadelphia ? — Have the Petitioners themselves 
considered these things r — Did they see no danger 
of the I’rade being lost altogether in^this attempt to 
change the hands that carried it on ? Did the Ma- 
nufacturers and Workmen of Manchester and Pais- 
ley see no danger in calling for large importations 
of ready-made goods into the neighbouring ports 
of Liverjjool and Glasgow? Could they afford 
to suspend their own looms and deal in the 
muslins and calicoes of India, in preference to 
making those fabric? themselves ? Did they see no 
danger of the .miiihilation of their trade altogether, 
by dri' ing out of fashion the article which so many 
thousands of them were employed in imitating? 
Rival sellers would run it down ; an inferior commo- 
dity would be imported to meet the reducetl price ; 
that winch now was fashionable, on account of its 
price aud variety, would first become common, then 
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vulgar, then be exploded ; the imitation would cea$e 
to be in demand, when the original ceased to be in 
vc^ue, and India and British Muslins would alilte. 
lose their sale. Could Birmingham or Sheffield 
reasonably expect to sell a piece of hardware more, 
after seeing that the Export Trade is at its utmost 
extent ? Tjiey miglit have new Customers without 
an increased demand ; it was for them to consider 
whether their present regular Customers, or the 
new Adventurers, were most to be depended on ? 

If Tea really were, as Lord Buckinghamshire as- 
serted, “ a necessary of life,” who but must be con- 
vinced, that the revival of the Smuggling l^^de, 
would again introduce, as formerly, a bad, spurious, 
fraudulent, and perhaps deleterious article? Mr. 
Jackson said, he really believed that the Company 
was now standing by their resistance, between the 
Public at large, and the rashness or cupidity of a 
part of their fellow citizens, and that many of the 
Petitioners themselves, when they come to know'' 
the true merits of the case, which at present was 
scarcely known without those walls, would be can- 
did enough to own their error ! 

Did the persons interested in the Tin Trade see 
no danger in pressing their pretensions beyond the 
bounds of generosity or justice ? If they were 
wholly insensible of the advantages which they had 
deriv^ from the Company since 1793 j had they no 
fears, that when the Petitioners shall have sue- 
ceeded in breaking all subsisting ties, laying, ppen 
the Trade, and thus leaving the Company free to pur- 
chase Tin from the best market, that China will be 
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supplied from Malacca, Banoa, and other places in 
the eastern parts of India, where Tin is produced iu 
great abundance, and updn (erms with which the 
Gentlemen of Cornwall cannot compete ! Can they 
be ignorant that tlie Company have, knowingly, 
and upon public grounds, encountered occasional 
loss in order to swell their exports ? And when this 
honourable obligation shall cease, may not the ad- 
vantages whit h the persoijs interested in the Tin 
Trade, now enjoy, become extinct ? — Are the Ma- 
nufacturers of woollen cloths sure, that even sup- 
posing the rabble of ships about to be admitted intc 
the Eastern Seas, with their motley and ungovernable 
crews, should not be the means of hermetically seal- 
ing the port of Canton against the English, that 
th^ shall find Customers, who, like^the Company, 
will consent to a loss of ^50,000 a year upon this 
single aiticle, in order to encourage lo the utmost 
the Manufacturers of their Country ? Did they who 
thought our Island and Coasting Trade so vast a 
nursery for seamen, and consequently so great a 
national blessing, did they see no difference as to 
the encouragement of so desirable a nursery, be- 
tween allowing vessels to sail to India Immediately 
from, and back to, their respective Out Ports, and 
their making a voyage to London, in order to col- 
lect or dispose of their Cai^oes ? — Do consumers in 
general apprehend no difference wtween the cer- 
taiidinihich they now possess of obtaining articles 
of tM^uestionable. goodness, and at a price unques- 
ttbnabty fair, at the Company’s public sales, and 
^w'hat may be their chance when Cast for their sup • 
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ply upon the cupidity, specious pretences, and c!.i- 
cane <j|f thousands of individual Importers and 
Dealeiir — Surely these were points that deserved 
great consideration bejbre the decree should go forth, 
that was to open the Trade of India I 

Mr. Jackson said, he took it for granted, that 
Government had now made up its mind, as to the 
colonization of India, and rather wished for such 
an event ! For he could not think so disparagingly 
of Ministers as to suppose they would take the cer- 
tain means of producing an event, of which they 
liad not weighed the consequence, lie admired 
their nerves, it was an event which the most Cou- 
rageous Statesman had liitherto shrunk from the 
contemplation of! 

Mr. Jackson obs 9 rved, he had set out with say- 
ing that the principles which the Directors had uni- 
formly maintained during this discussion, namely. 
That the Commerce and (iovernment of India 
were inseparably identified, and that the former 
could only be efficiently conducted through the me- 
dium of a well regulated monopoly,” had the sanc- 
tion of the ablest Statesmen. No subject could un- 
dergo more thorough discussion than the India 
Trade, and Government did, in 1783 ; yet Mr. Fox 
never suggested the opening of the Trade to the 
Private Merchant! — Mr. Pitt framed the Acttvhich 
bore his name, immediately after, and which go- 
verned the Company till 1798 but which introdu- 
ced no such measure!— Mr. Pitttook a considerable 
share in the Act of 1798» and altliough then , 
possessed of a long experience, and of every 
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.means of forming a proper judgment, he con- 
tinued the Con pnny as the only l^al meduim of 
trade with India! The late Lord Melvili$ he be- 
lieved yielded to no man as an Indian Statesman, he 
had left his sentiments on record in terms so clear 
and unequivocal, that he should quote them ; and 
as no charge of venality could attach to him for 
praising the dead, he should say a few vkords respect- 
ing that eminent person. The noble Lord had been, 
about thirty years ago, the Chairman of a Committee 
of the Holl^q of Commons, for enquiring into the 
affairs of the Company, and the state of the Indian 
Government. He possessed naturally a very strong 
and comprehensive mind, and at that period, daunt- 
less industry; he acquired in the course of this in- 
vestigation, a great insight into Indian business, and 
the able re|)orts presented to the House by that 
Committee were imputed to his Lordship’s pen. 
This gave him great advantages over his antagonists 
in the discussion of Mr. Fox’s bill, and afterwards 
placed him at the head of the Indian Department ; 
in that it was known that he always read with his 
own eyes, and wrote with his own hand, so much 
so, that it was used to be said, his Secretary’s place 
was a Mnccure! Some years since the questions of 
Private Trade, and Ind»a-built Shipping, were much 
agitated between the Directors, Gevernment, and 
other parties, they were questions upon which some 
of the beat frieuds of the Company difiered ; it had 
been his misfortune to difier in opinion upon these 
subjets with a rafn, with whom he had agreed upon 
every oiltS of Indian affairs, a man who. 
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to a mind naturally powerful, added great cleame»s 
of thought and expression, most honourable senti- 
ments, and the sinrerest attachment to the East In- 
dia Company ; he meant Thomas Henchman, who, 
as his friend and supporter, had so often addressed 
that Court. He had taken up strong opinions on 
the subject. The Marquis Wellesley, and an Ho- 
nourable friend in his eye (Mr. George Johnstone), 
inclined to the same way of thinking. Lord Mel- 
ville, then Mr. Dundas, offered his sentiments to 
the Directors, observing that both parties had run 
into such opposite extremes, as to induce him to 
hope that he might be able to suggest some proper 
medium between them. His Lordship wrote this 
letter which he (Mr. J.) was about to quote in the 
year 1800 ; at this time he had devoted about thirty 
years to the consideration of the affairs of India ; be 
had been, as Mr. J. had before observed. Chairman 
of an important India Committee, of great and ex* 
tensive scrutiny and enquiry, and he had then for 
many years, been the laborious head of the Indian 
Department ; no man it must be admitted could 
write with a higher claim to confidence in his judg- 
ment ; add to this, that at the time of writing he 
was in some degree of difference of opinion from 
the Directors, he thiiHcs them in error as to their 
jealousy of Private Trade, but repeats in tlie moat 
emphatic terms, his continued, firm, and decided 
conviction, that through the Company, and the 
Company only, should tlie Trade of Iifflia be con- 
ducted to whatever extent it might be capable of 
being carried. The sentiments' of the Noble l»rd 
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were too apposite to the present question, not to be 
given verbatim, and he would beg permis^ou to 
read them. 


April, 2 , l&OO. 

“ In the first place, I set out with^^isclaiming 
being a party to those opinions which rest upon any 
general attack of the monopoly of the East India 
Company either as to the Government or Commerce 
of India. My sentiments, in that respect, remain 
exactly the same as they were when I moved the 
renewal of the Charter in 1793 ; and if any thing, 
I am still more confirmed in the principles, I 
brought forward at that time. That a direct inter- 
ference by Government in the aifiiirs of India, is ne- 
cessary for their stability, and uniformity, 1 am 
more and more convinced ; but that the ostensible 
form of Government, with all its consequent extent 
and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by any 
but those, who may be disposed to sacrifice the free- 
dom and seem ity of our constitution, to their own 
personal aggrandizement, and ill-directed ambition. 

1 remain equally satisfied as to the propriety of 
continuing a monopoly of trade in the hands of the 
East I ndia Company. Those who maintain the re- 
verse, appear to me to be mislead by general theo- 
ries, without attending to die peculiar circumstances 
of the Trade they are treating of. V lewing it even as 
a mere coifimercial question, 1 believe this propo- 
sition to be a sound ^one; and if the Trade were laid 
open, tljie supposed^idvant^es thence arising are at 
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best very problemetical, and would certainly bb veiy 
pirecarious and shortlived. It is, hmetet, totally 
to forget the question, to treat it as a mere commer~ 
cinl'one ! 7 he same principles xekich prove the itcces- 
sitjf of the present form and mode of Indian Gwern- 
men'^ evince the neceisity of the monopoly of Trade. 
The Government and the Trade are interwove toge- 
ther ! and we have only to recur to a very recent 
experience, to learn the immense advantages which 
have flowed from that connexion of Government, 
and Trade. 

By the com'mercial capital of the Company at 
home, acting in connexion with the public revenues 
under their administration abroad, they have mu- 
tually aided and administered to the wants of each 
other ; and the result has been, the fortunate 
achievement of those brilliant events, ujjon the suc- 
cess of which depended' the existence of the(»o- 
vemment, the territorial wealth, and the trade of 
India.” 

Mr. Jackson said, he had now endeavoured to 
establish from the papers before them, that their 
Directors had acted with wisdom, as well as with 
integrity, and that the principles w hich they had 
maintained not only accortled with the judgments 
of those, among the Proprietors and Ihe Ptiblian 
who had addressed much of their attention to In- 
dian afTdirs; but stood sanctioned by those of the 
ablest Statesmen that had lived. He did not pre- 
tend to say that the regulated mohopol}'- for which 
lie contended was not sust^ptible of gr^at im- 
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jjrov’cinont ; on tl:e contrary, lio thought that qua* 
hficatioiii. (>f their present system might be ift* 
trothicecl t)f incalculable benefit to the Cornjjaiiy 
and the Country : but sure he was, that t' >' inea- 
surts now proposed would place the ^I'ole in 
eminent peril ! He was glad to hear that the busi- 
ness was not likely to be brought into Parliament 
tliis Sessions, it would atfonl time for cool delibera- 
tion ; he indulged a ho]>e that Ministers, be whom 
they might, would Iiave the fortitude to adhere to 
the principles of 1784 and 1793; he was convinced, 
that they would have with them the real voice of 
the Country. Nay, satisfied he was, that they had 
the dispassionate, and disinterested part of the 
Public with them already, he meant that part of the 
Publicwhich had no interestin begging for petitions, 
and artfully inciting all descriptions of persons to de- 
mand commercial privileges upon grounds which 
the Petitioners evidently <hd not understand, and re- 
specting which they were wilfully misled by intri- 
guing Agents. Tlie reasoning part of the Public, 
which always had, and would ultimately prevail, 
was sensible how wonderful a machine the East 
India Company was in the hands of the Country. 
They gazed witli admiiation on the perfection to 
which it had been brought ; they saw its innume- 
rable ramifications of benefit abroad, and blessing 
at home ; ihcjr exulted in the character and the 
strength 'ihich it had given us in the opinion our 
Enemies, and how much it had rais'^d us above 
othtr Nations; they did not deny but that it was 
csipdble of amendment ; but they trenibled at the 
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experiment, lest disturbing it should make it worst,, 
and check its present salutary operations ; but, 
above all, they reprobated the idea at present afloat 
of taking it to pieces in order to put it together 
again in a different way, they justly doubted if there 
were ^ among the sons of men a political artist to 
be found equal to so delicate and complicate an 
undertaking. The Directors, lie repeated, had acted 
most laudably towards to the Company aiul the 
Country, in endeavouring to preserve tins machine 
in its present useful form ; he thought them en- 
titled to all tlie counletjance which the Propriettn-s 
could give them, and lie w’as of opinum that assis- 
tance could not be better conveyeil than by such a 
resolution as should convince llii'in and the Public 
that theirs v\as not only a firm but enlightened 
support, a resolution nhicli, embracing the leading 
points of the discussion, would satisfv’ their eountry- 
meii, that tliroughout the whole of their conduct, 
they had in truth united the <‘h.iractcr of Proprie- 
tors of East India Stock, with their paramount 
duty as Citizens of the Brili,-h Empire! Being 
himself ohliged to attend a professional <luly before 
the Upper House he should leave such a motion 
for their wisdom to deal with, as the best offering 
he could make to them under such circumstances ; 
he hoped they wouUl regard the engagement he 
had alluded to as an apology for his absence during 
the discussion of his ow u nintinn. That Court and 
himself had now been long acquainted, he had 
never addressed them upon a subject of more im- 
portance, and he trusted they would give him 
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credit for the most earnest and disinterested wishes 
in behalf of the Company. He ha^ on aK occa* 
sions used his utmost endeavours to promote its 
welfare, and not entirely without success, he having, 
as thein*'' records would show, been humbly con- 
junctive in the saving of many millions sterling to 
their funds, without, he might truly sa3/^ (and he 
hoped he should be ])ardoncd upon such an occasion 
for saying a word of himself), without seeking for 
any personal gratifioalion, and without having di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the hour that he was then 
speaking, received any, beyond that honest fame to 
which he had aspired, and that professional adoption 
on the part of the Public, which he could not help, 
in some degree attributing to the countenance and 
confidence with which he had been so uniformly 
honoured by the General Court. 

Mr. Jackson then moved as follows, which motion 
was seconded by Henry Smith, Esq, and carried 
unanimously : 

**Tliat this Court has learnt with deep concern and surprise 
that Lis Majesty’s Ministers hare been induced to change the 
view they first entertained of the propriety of coiifiuiog to the 
port of Londott the returns of the trade to India now to be per- 
mitted to ail British subject ; that the measure of opening tire 
Oat{Hits to vessels of all drrrrrptrons fioiit India, ooinprebend- 
ing in (hat term the Eastern Llauds, appeals to Uiis Court to be 
frauglit with consequences ruinous to the Coni)>aDy, and all the 
long train of iutercsts tonneefe I with it ; by rcnioviug from the 
puit of London the greater pait of the Indian trade, which it has 
bilbertoJI^jnyed ; by rendering useless many of the eitfiintive 
etlahlisbments formed there for the rnerchatutise and shipping 
of that trade, and throwing out of bread many* thousands of 
persons who now derive tonstant etuploymeiit frotoi it ; by de- 
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ranging tb^ practice and frustrating Ibe end of stated public 
sales, which are useful and impoitant both to the Country and 
the Company, who aic necessarily restiiclcd to this practice; hut,^ 
above aJI, by alibrebng facilities for the smuggling of teas into 
the ports tmd haiboins of England, Scotland, and (reland, to 
an extent unlimited, and, as fliih Court apprehend, unconirolable ; 
that the coOscquenccs of tins must be the destruction of the 
Company's Cliiua trade, their best source of commercial profit; 
the failuic of their dividend, the dcpieciation of tlicir stocL, and 
unless a fund is provided from some other source for the pay- 
ment of tliediudend, inability on their part to continue to per- 
form the functions assigned to them in the government of British 
India. That if the constitution by which the Indian empire is 
now administered should thus be subverted, the excellent system 
of civil and iniiiluty scivice foimcd under the Company, and 
maintainable only b} such a body, uill bo biokm d'jun, the 
tranquillity and happiness of the vast population nliicJi thrt Em- 
pire contuiiis, the itiltiosts oftliis Count! yin Asia, and its consti- 
tution at home, Will he imminently endangered. 

“ That the piofosaod object for which the proposed changes arc 
to be made, and ^such imnien‘*e sacrilhe^ hararded, namely, the 
increase of the Coiiniierrc of this Kingdom, raniiol lie in any 
great degree allained ; there being no piacticabilily of extending 
niateiially the use of our maiiufdctuies among \lic Indian people; 
the tonnage allotled by theCompaii}, or afforded by Indian ships 
ill the management of individuals, for such exports, not having 
been fully occupied ; iieirher docs it appear practicable laigely 
to augment the importation of prolitablc commodities from 
thence; of all which the example of the Ameiican trade to the 
East is a proof; Biitidi iiiaiiufictures which they could easily 
have procured, making no pari of it, nor Ihcir returns exhil iting 
any new articles of impoilaiirc. That therefore thetiadcnow 
enjoyed by the Company and Individuals will be the only cer- 
tain trade to which new Adveuturets can have^recourse ; and 
this will be no addition to the commerce of the Counlry,bttt only a 
transfer from one set of hands to another; so that old Esiabiisb* 
m*^nU will be subverted, without sifijilitutiug any thing equally 
good in their place, and to all appearaOce with great detiiment 
to the Nation, particulaily in *he defalcation of a large pait 
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of the duties now collected on Tea to (he amount of four mil* 
)ion» steiiins: per aitnunr; for all which defalcation, wbellier 
one, two, or three millions, new taxes must be laid on the 
people. 

Thatthe cause of the Company has been deeply injured by 
prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and of late by ex- 
tensive Combinations, and by unfair representation, oanvas, and 
intiinidalion ; in all which, the merits and rights of the Com- 
pany, the political interests of British India, and of this Country 
as coniuctcd with them, have been left out of sight, aud the 
single object of the extcn!)ion of Comineice, an object only 
of hpecutafion, in opposition to past experience, is the governing 
piinciplc. 

** This Court, however, confidently hope that Parliament will 
not dicide the fate of the Company, on the representations and 
demands of private interests, but on just and comprehensive 
views of national policy ; and the Court must also believe that 
bis Majesty s Ministers are too enlightened, and equitable, finally 
to adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commercial pro* 
fits of the Company, and thereby to disable tliein from perfoim- 
Jiig their political functions. This Court therefore entirely ap- 
proving, both of the firmness which theii Directors have shown 
in maintaining the interests of the Company, and of the inainier 
in which they have, in the papers nowpioduced by them, de- 
fended those interests, doth lecotnniend it to them to persevere 
in the negociation with his Majesty’s Ministers upon the same 
principles ; assured of the deteimination of this Court to sup- 
port them to the utmost in maintaining the permanence of the 
ComfMny and the national hit ‘'rest, which are involved in thdbr 
stability. 


by r. Haipci, Jun CisnV Court, Fltct Street, Loa4oii, 
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TO THE 


MOST NOBLE 

MABaUIS WEIiliESIiEY, K. G. 

He, He, He, 


Mt Lord, 

Ha VINO had the honour of being officially 
and confidentially employed in concerting the 
arrangements and superintending the details of 
the Public Finances and Accounts o^ India, 
during a part of the successive Administrations 
of the late Manjnis Cornwallis, of Sir John 
Shore, Bart, (now Lord Teignmouth) and of 
your Lordship ; being intimately acquainted with 
the extreme and unexampled pressure of the 
financial embarrassments, which your Lordship, in 
particular, had to encounter, and more especially 
at the commencement of your Administration; 
and having enjoyed, at Ic”'-!, an opportunity of 
deriving instruction up>m (u.ancial subjects. Under 
the eminent example afforded me by your Lord* 
ship, of unremitting application, distinguished 
ability, and succes’sfiil exertion, in devising the 
most effectual means of providing for the pressing 
eugencies of the public seiVice, and of establishing 
a sound and efficient system of Finance upon just, 
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liberal, and enlightened views of Public Policy ; I 
liope I may, without arrogance, presume to lay 
claim to some knowledge of the subjects disdussed 
in the following sheets. 

Under this impression I have diligently and 
impaitially endeavoured to place some of the most 
important topics, animadverted upon in the Third 
Report of the Committee of the House of Cmn- 
mons on the aiTairs of the East India Company, 
in a more correct and distinct point of view than 
is afforded of those topics, respectively, in that 
Report. 

In this (the first pdrt of my Publication) almost 
all th^measurcs, which I have reviewed, were 
brought under my own personal observation and 
deliberate consideration, in my official capacity' 
abroad ; — before those measures were adopted ; 
during their progress ; and also after their respec- 
tive results and eff^ts had been ascertained. 

If in this part of my work I shall succeed, even 
in the smallest degree, in affording any new light, 
or hint which may be usefhl to any of the existing 
Authorities; or in impressing those Autho- 
rities and the Public with a more just sense 
of the severe financial difficulties • with which 
your Lordship had to contend, and of the 
eminently successful result of your measures 
in the Administration "Of the Finances of India, 

I shall consider myself abundantly rewarded for 
the labour which I have bestowed upon the subject. 
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In the second part of my Observations (to be 
hereafter published) I propose to revise the Compa- 
fative View taken in the Report, of the supplies 
to and from India ; and also to review the losses 
which the East India Company have sustained, 
in consequence of the mode adopted in the adjust- 
ment of the accounts of advances, &<:, for the 
Public Service in India, between His Mrycsly's 
Ministers and the Court of Directors. 

In this part of my work, my sole object is to 
contribute, to the utmost of my power, my hum- 
ble labours towards the elucidation of the truth, 
upon points which are, in iny judgment, essential 
to a j ust view of the unadmitted claims of#ie East 
India Company upon the Public, and of the in- 
terests of my Country in its relation with the 
British Possessions in India. 

The result, which I conceive I am warranted 
to anticipate, from my proposed revision of the 
Comparative View before described, is, that tlie 
Territorial Revenues in India will appear to be 
considerably more valuable, and the commercial 
intercourse with India, conducted by the East India 
Company, considerably less valuable, than those 
two brarii^es of Public . economy are respectively 
regarded, in the Third Report of the Coininittee 
of the House of Commons. 

* 

For presuming to adless the following sheets 
to your Lordship, not only without permission, 
but even without any communication with your 
Lordsitip, upon the subjecU which I have discussed, 
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1 must throw myself entirely upon your Lord- 
ship's candour and indulgence. 

Perhaps there may be persons who may' regard 
some of the passages in my Observations, as better 
calculated to find favour in your lordship’s 
eyes, than to promote any object of i^ublic 
Interest. I have not, however, ascribed any of 
the effects, which I have sta^, to any other than 

their real and obvious causes. And I could not 

/ 

therefore suffer myself to be swayed, by any con- 
sideration of a personal nature, to shrink from the 
duty which I had to perform. 

Whatever may be the defects of my character, 
in othe? respects, I^l^ve never yet had to repel 
any insinuation of the description to which I have 
alluded. And, if any of the opinions, whieft I 
have expressed in the following sheets, should be 
called in question, I have no doubt that I shall be* 
able to support, upon satisfactory grounds, all 
that I have advanced. 

I have the honour to be, with unfeigned 
respect, 

'Mt Loro, 

Vbur Lordship’s much obliged, 

And most faithful servant, 


Tihiey Street, 
May 1 5 th, 1812, 


THOMAS MYERS. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


DATED 2i8t JUNE, 1811. 


The order proposed to be observed in the discussion of the varidus, 
intricate, and important points contained in the Third Report of the 
Select Committee of tlie House of Commons, on the affairs of the East 
India Compaiy, dated 21st June, 1811, is to consider, 

In Part h 

Those points which regard the origin, connexion, character, andeflect 
of the measures adopted by the authorities at home and abroad respec- 
tively, upon the general suliyect of Indian Finance. 

And in Part II. 

Those points which affect the Comparative Vrew^ contained in the 
Report of the supplies from India to England, and from Engiaiid to 
India respectively, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 JncltfMve;.,^hWting a 
result of the Political being debtor to the Commercial in the 

sum of £1,629,701. 

It will be shewn, under both tliesc divisions of the subject matter of 
tlie Report, that it contains considerable errors and defects upon several 
material points. And, as in the proposed review of the important 
topics, which have been presented to the pubfic, under the sanction of 
such High Authority, it is obviously desirable to exclude, jis far as pos- 
sible, every gromid of imputation of a forced, or mistaken construction 
of any particular passage, it is proposed to quote the uwds of the Report 
upon the points to be discussed, on (me side of the following sheetit, and 



to place on the opposite aide, such Observations as shall appear to be 
requisite for the better elucidation of the subject. 

PART 1. 

Those points which regard the origin, connexion, character, and effect 
of the measures adopted by the authorities at home and abroad respec- 
tively, upon the general subject of Indian Finance. 

Repml of the Committee^ dated Observations on the Report of the Com- 
2\$tJunef 1811. P. 371. mitiee, dated 2lst June, 1811. 

A plan, under the name It is to be observed, in the first place, 
“ of Siiihing Fund, was ac- that the plan of tlie Sinking Funds esta- 
cordingly instituted in the bllshcd in Bengal and at Madras, did bear 
“ year 17J13 at Bengal, and a strict affinity to the institution which 
in the year 1 799 at Madras, passes under a similar appellation in Eng- 
the principles of which arc land, in every material point except one, 
“ shewn jn the ^ documents viz. that the annual charge incurred by the 
added to the Appendix. It annual appropriation towards the liqui- 
“ appears to have borne no dation of the Indian debt Ibis not provid- 
affinity to that which passes ed for by the immediate imposition of 
under a similar appellation new taxes to an amount corresponding 
in England, and consisted with such annual charge. It is further 
•‘ of sums cither raised by to be observed that, from local circum- 
bills on the Court of Direc- stances at the period of the adoption of the 
tors, or derived from the measure of the Sinking Funds in India, 
general resources of the such a provision was a mattcrof more than 
country find applied to tlie ordinary difficulty; and, in addition to 
purchase of public sec^i- this' consideration, it was decijied inex- 
ties in India. The opera- pecUeut to pledge the Indian Govern- 
tion of this fund began in merit to the Public, farther than the 
•'•the year 1798 9 at the iinme4iate necessity of the case required, 
former presidency, and In until the sense of the Court of Directors 
ti)p year 1799-1800, at the should be obtained upon the subject 
‘‘ latter; and cfTectcd a re- But it was well known to the Authorities 
ductlpn of the capital of in India that the plan was defective in 
tlie dc-lit at Interest, down the important point above stated. And 
“ to the year.^1 808-9, to the this defect was officially communicated, 

** .imonnt of 4,038,fi9fi/. by Uie author of the plan, to the Court 



ReportoJ tJieCmimiUeejdQied Ohsermtimis on the Report qf i/ic Cojii- 
'2\stJune) 1811. P. 8/1. miltee, dated 21jft qf Jun^^ 1811. 

of Directors, in a letter, dated January 
1st, ISOl, and expressed in follow- 
ing terms : 

1 hope 1 shall not be considered as 
trespassing upon the attention of 
‘^your Honourable Court in begging 
** leave to state, in this place, that there 
is still one thing wanting to complete 
the plan in question/^ (the plan of the 
Sinking Fund) which I apprehend it 
will be necessary six)n to have recourse 
to ; and that is, to lay it down as u 
‘‘ rule in future, that, upon every in- 
crease of the public debt abroad, new 
taxes shall be imposed in India, ade- ^ 
quute t4. provide for the annual charge 
incident to such increase of Debt; 
conformably to the established practice 
“ ujx)n every increase of tlie funded 
“ debts of Great Britain.” 

Notwithstandi[)g, however, that tlie 
adoption, ])rogress and effect of the plan 
of the Sinking Funds were regularly 
communicated, from time to time, by 
the proper Authorities in India to the 
Court of Director^, aild npt^Jtlistunding 
also, that the defect in the existing plan, 
and the remedy to be applied for the 
removal of such defect, were distinctly 
stated to the Court in the terms above 
quoted ; yet it would appear that the 
Court thought fit to abstain altogether 
from expressing^ either their sanction, 
or disapprobation of the measure, ia 
tiieir correspondence with the Authorities 
B 2 
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Report of the CoftmiiUee^ dated Obkmuions on the Report qf the Com- 
2\stJune, 18h. P. 571. mittecydated 2\st June, 1811. 

abtoad ; leaving the questions connected 
with the subject in a state of suspense 
for a period of ten or eleven years^ and 
then directing this plan for the liquida- 
tion of the debt to be discontinued. 

Reverting to the Sink- It is not necessary in tliis place to 
ihg Fund instituted in the enter into a detailed justification of the 
year 1 798, and to its ope- measure of tlie Sinking Funds ; since it 
ration as lately shewn, it has been uniformly acknowledged by all 
'*^is thought proper to in- the official authorities, and indeed by 
form the House, that this all persons who w'ere competent to 
** plan for the liquidation of judge of its effects abroad, to have con- 
the Debt has been discon- tributed, in a very important degree, 
tinned, and tlie accounts towards the improvement of public 
relating to it ordered to he Credit at a period of unexampled pres- 
closed on the General sure upon the public resources. But as 
Books of the Bengal PreSi- the measure appears to be regarded 
** dency. The operation of in the cursory manner in which it is 
the Fund on the Debt of treated in the 'report,' as one which was 
the Madras Presidency ill-concerted and even misnamed •, and 
** appears, by the general ac- as it is further added that this plan 
count of the Debts, to have ^* for the liquidation of the debt harf 
ceased from the year ^ been discontinued that no regular 
806-7. From this Cir- plan for the liquidation of the Indian 
cumstarice, and frgm the ‘^ Debt exists at the present time,'^ and 
preceding observations, it that ‘‘the farther liquidation of the 
** is to be deduced that no principal of the debt, should not be 
‘‘ regular plan for the liquid Idst sight of the almost unavoid- 
“ dation of the Indian Debt, able inference from these observations 
" exists at the present time; is, that, notwithstanding the importance 
but that whatever reduc- justly attached by the Committee to the 
“tion may he effected in its ftrther liquidation of the Debt, it was, 
** amount, must arise from in their view of the subject, more eligi- 
* the application of the super- bleeventobc without any plan at all, 
abundantFunSs which, more for that purpose, than to suffer the plan. 
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Bepoi'tofth|eCol/mn^teefdated ObserofUiom <wi the Beport qf' the Con^^ 
2lstof JunCy 181 1. P. 371« mittecy dated 2‘Ut JimCy 18} 1 . 


from adventitious causes 
than from an excess of in- 
come^ have accumulated in 
the .Indian Treasuries ; or 
from transfers made to 
“ Europe upon the principles 
which will presently be 
“ brought to the notice of 
^'the lifouse. But these 
means pf reduction must 
obviously appear to be 
merely temporary i and 
although it cannot be de- 
nied iliat the effect as im- 
mediately applicable to our 
situation, in Indian is salu- 
tary from lessening the 
“ demand for interest, the 
farther liquidation of the 
“ Principal of the Debt 
should not be lost sight qf/^ 


adopted in 17^8 and 1 709y to be continu- 
ed any longer in operation. 

Under this impression of the whole 
scope of the observations above quot- 
ed, it becomes expedient to examine 
how far the institution of the Sinking 
Funds has been justly regarded and 
characterised' in the report ; 

It is stated in the original plan of 
this institution, dated the lOth of Janu- 
ary, 179B, that the estimated amount of 
the whole of the Public Debt in India, 
(including the Debts of Bengal, Madias, 
Bombay, and Bencoolen) was sicca 
rupees (5,50,00,000, or about pounds 
sterling. . .... .8,125,000. 

It appears from the Report 
now under consideration, 
that the operation of 
this Fund began in the 
‘^year l7!l8-9, in Bengal, 
and in the year 179J1- 
1800, at Madras, and 
effected a reduction of 
“ the Capital of tlie Debt 
at Interest, down to the 
«y^ 1808-9, to the 
“amount of pounds sterh 4,038,696:*^ 
hemg in the proportion of nearly one 
half of the sum total of the Public 
which existed in India at the 
jwhen this measure was suggested. 
It is apprehended that the reduction 
of so large a proportion of the Public 
jOebt, during so short a period of time^ 
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Reporfof the Committee, dated Ohservatioufi on the Report of the Com- 
2 1 St June, 1 8 1 1 , P, 37 1 • mittee, daUd 2 1 si June, 1811. 

(being seven years at Madras and tea 
years in Bengal) cannot be justly re- 
garded as a measure of light importance. 
It is to be observed, however, that the 
main object of the measure, as describe 
ed in the original plan, was to effect a 
steady, uniform, rise in tlic value of the 
Public Securities, and thereby to enable 
the Government to raise the requisite 
supplies of money for the Public Ser- 
vice, with more facility, and upon more 
advantageous terms. 

In proof of these expected results 
having been realized, it is only neccssaiy 
to refer to the periodical state of Public 
Credit, as reported, from time to time, 
by the proper Authorities abroad. 

It is certain that the amount of tlic 
advantage derived by the East India 
Company, from the progressive improve- 
ment of Public Credit, cannot be ascer- 
tained with precision. But in order to 
afFord as correct a view^ of that advan- 
tage, as the nature of the case will 
admit, recourse may be had to an esti- 
mate of its probable amount, calculated, 
lipon grounds to be assumed for the 
purpose, in the following manner : 

It Appears that, subsequently to the 
adoption of the plan of the Sinking 
Funds, the capital amount raised by 
Loans in India was at least £25,000,000, 
It can scarcely be doubted by 
any person whose local 
knowledge enables him to 



Report of tlie Ommitiee^dated Observations on the Report of fhe Com- 
2\st JmCy 1811. P. 371 . mittee^ dated June, 181 1. 

he a competent judge of 
the subject, that the sum 
above stated was raised 
upon more advantageous 
terms than could have 
been effected, if the plan 
of the Sinking Funds 
had not been previously 
adopted, in the proix)rtion 
of 4 per cent, upon an 
average. And, upon this 
calculation, the result is, 
that the advantage deriv- 
ed by the East India Com- 
pany, in this view of the 
opmtlon of the Sinking 
Funds, may be estimated 

at pounds sterling 1,000,000 

There is also another 
view iQ which the measure 
under discussion demands 
consideration, viz. with re- 
gard to tlic advantage which 
liaa accrued to the East 
India Company from the 
change of system, intro- 
duced by the measure in 
question, in the discharge, 

Qr i^demption of the public 
debt. It was the former 
pracj^c to discharge the 
Princjpal, according to a 
certain order of priority at 


Carry forward 


1 , 000 ^ 000 | 
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Rfporiqftiie Gw^^tOficited Obsmaiicm m the Report (^tfie Com* 
2Ut Jime^lSllf P.371* mittee^ dated 2lst Jmey 1311. 

Brought forward 1,000,000. 

par, while under the ope- 
ration of the Sinking- 
Funds^ the redemption of 
the public securities was 
effected at their actual t?a- 
lue it^ the market at the 
period of redemption. The 
advantage thus acquired by 
theEastIndia Company must 
have been considerable ; and 
it is apprehended, that its 
actual amount may be as- 
certained with perfect ac- 
curacy, by a reference to 
the public accounts from 
Bengal and Madras, at the 
East India House. 

For the present purpose, 
however, it will be suflici- 
ent to estimate the probable 
amount of this advantage, 
as follows : 

It is stated in the origi- 
nal plan of the Sinking 
Funds, , dated the 1 0th of 
Jaouaiy, 1708 ; that, of the 
Public pebts of Bengal then 
existing, nearly one-eighth 
part consisted of 12 per 
cents* which were, below 
par : above six-eighths of 8 


Carry forward 1,000,000* 
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vnittee, dated 2lst JuhiBj 1811 


Brought forward l^OOO^OOO. 

per cents, which were 14 
per cent, below par : and 
nearl]r one-eighth of 6 per 
centa. which were 20 per 
cent, below par. 

It appears from the Re- 
port how under considera- 
tjjopi diat the whole amount 
of the debt redeemed un- 
der the operation of the 
Sinking Funds, was (as has 
been before stated) 

4,038,696/. 

It can scarcely be consider- 
ed too much to assume 
(and any error upon this 
occasion may be easily 
detected) that the re- 
demption of the sum a- 
bove stated, was effected 
upon more advantageous 
terms for the East India 
Company than could have 
been attained under the 
previous System of a re- 
demption at par, in the 
.proportion of 6 per cent, 
upon an average. And, 
upon this calculatipn the 
result is, that the advan- 
tage derived by the East 


Carry foward 1,000,000. 
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Reportof theCornmitee^dated Observntwns on the Report of the Com- 
SliJf JimCy 181 1, P. 371 . mitteOy dated 2\Kt Juncj 1811. 

Brought forward 1,000,000. 

India Company, by the 
measure of the Sinking 
Funds, in this view, may 
be estimated at the sum 
of.... (A.) iM2,300. 

Upon these calculations tlie 
total result is, that the 
advantages derived by 
the East India Company, 
in these two views of the 
operation of the Sinking 

Carry forward 1,242,300. 

(A.) An Honorable Gentleman who has long been a Director of the East 
India Company, and who is also a member of the Committee, whose Report 
is now under consideration, is reported to have stated, in his place in the 
House of Commons, in the debate upon the India budget, (vide Parliamen- 
tary debates, 15tii July, 1806>) ^'that an equal reduction" (of the Indian 
' debt) might have been elTected by the same sum in directly paying olf 
debts without any establishment of a Sinking Fund." It is evident, how- 
ever, from the view above taken of the effect of that measure in redeeming the 
public Securities at their actual valoe in the market at the respective periods of 
redemption, contrasted with the mode before practised of paying off debts" at 
par, as referred to by him, that bis view of the subject was completely erro- 
neous j inasmuch as the advanta|;e derived from the Institution of the Sinking 
, Funds, appears to have aoKtunted in this view alone, to about 242,300/. 
Sterling, 

N. B. Since thenbove calculation was made, information has been received> 
that the actual advantage thus derived from the Sinking Fund in Bengal alone, 
amounted to upwards of 180,000/. It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
above calculation of the whole advantage derived at the two Presidencies of 
Bengal and lAdadras, will be found, nearly correct. 
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Brought forward ]/242|300« 

Funds, may be consider- 
ed as amounting together 
to about, pounds sterling 1 ,242,300. 

This however is not all the advantage 
derived by the East India Company 
from the adoption of this measure. For 
there is great reason to apprehend, 
that, if it had not been for the institu- 
tion of the Sinking Fund in Bengal 
(aided, in a considerable degree, by 
other important improvements in the 
administration of the Finances of India) 
the large pecuniary supplies which were 
urgently required for the exigencies of 
the Public Service, could not have been 
raised, upon any termSy to meet those 
exigencies in point of time. The pecu- 
liar im[K)rtance of this consideration at 
the period in question, can only be duly 
appreciated u})on a just view of the then 
critical and arduous state of Public af- 
fairs. At that period, the British Go- 
vernment in India was engaged in a just 
and necessary war, upon a scale of unex- | 
ampled magnitude and extent, and un- f; 
deir circumstances of severe aggravation ^ 
of the pecuniary difficulties, naturally | 
to be expected at such a juncture; rt 
since the existing Public Revenue was f! 
inadequate to provide for the ordinaiy | 
Public Expenditure ; the Public 
suries were frequently in a^sjatc of; | 
tual insolvency ; recourse had l|pen hadl 
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to Public Loans, until Public Credit 
wasalmost entirely exhausted ; and pecu- 
niary supplies from England were not 
to be expected, cither in time, or to an 
amount adequate to afford any material 
aid towards the prosecution of the ex- 
tensive military operations, which were 
required for the maintenance of the 
national character, and the security of our 
interests in that quarter of the world. 
Notwithstanding, however, this severe 
pressure of the embarrassments of the 
Government, such were the policy, abi- 
lity, and vigour with which all the ne- 
cessary operations for the occasion were 
cmicerted and executed, that all the 
great objects of the war were completely 
attained within the short space of four 
months. This brilliant and unparal- 
leled success of the British arms, is to 
be ascribed, in a considerable degree, 
to the salutary operation of the Sinking 
Fund in Bengal, towards the improve- 
ment of Public Credit. Pecuniary re- 
sources fully proportioned to the exi- 
gency were provided. An army amply 
equipped for the field, upon a scale su- 
perior to the force which it had to op- 
pose, was enabled to march to the capital of 
the enemy, without being retarded, for a 
moment, by the want of the requisite 
supplies. And a memorable instance 
was thus afforded of this important 
tant truth, that, although the temporary 
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pressure, occasioned by tiie requisite 
exertions, may be severe ; yet, that to 
extend the operations of war upon a 
scale adequate to ensure the accomplish- 
ment of the objects ill contest, in ttie 
shortest possible space of time, is ul- 
timately the most Provident Policy; 
whether it be regarded with a view to 
national character; to the consideration 
of the number of lives which must be 
lost in the contest ; or merely with re- 
spect to economy in point of pecuniary 
expenditure. 

With regard to the orders for the a)jo- 
lition of the Sinking Funds, it may be 
expedient to offer a few short observa- 
tions. In the present prospcious state 
of the financial aBairs of India, it is. not 
likely that any very illeffects should be ex- 
perienced immediately, in consequence 
of the discontinuance of those plans for 
the liquidation of the debt. . Nor is it 
likely that, if those plans had been con- 
tinued, material advantage could 
have been derived, at the present mo- 
ment, by the purchase of the Public 
Secutitics at a rate below par. But still 
the mere notoriety of such increased 
and growing funds being in the passes-) 
sion, and at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners for the management of the 
Sinking Funds, could not have failed 
to produce a salutary effect in upholding 
the value of the Public Securities. It , 



Qbservatiom on the Report of itie Cbm- 
mitteoy doped 2lst June, 1811. 


is also to be observed^ that it is not only 
possible, but extremely' probable, that 
a time may again come, when circum- 
stances may render it expedient to have 
recourse to some similar institution for 
the support of Public Credit ; and that 
the supi^ression of the established insti- 
tutions in the present instance, merely 
because they were no longer absolutely 
requisite, must lessen the public con- 
fidence in the permanency of any fu- 
ture institution of a similar nature, 
which it may be expedient to establish-. 

It may be further observed, that there 
could nut be any necessity lor the abo- 
lition of those institutions ; since pro- 
vision was made, at the time of their 
adoption, for the case which has actually 
occurred, and which is the apparent 
ground of their abolition ; viz. a diffi- 
culty in applying the Funds vested in 
the Commissioners to the purchase of 
Government Securities in the market. 
This provision was contained in the 
sixth regulation for the management of 
the Fund, and expressed in the follow- 
ing terms: The Commissioners shall 
bf* at liberty to subscribe any part of 
the monies to be placed to their ac- 
count towards any public loan which 
is now open, oi may be hereafter 
opened, in case they should not be 
able to apply the whole of the funds 
" in their possession to the purchase of 
Government Securities; and it should 
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" The anxiety with which 
the increase of tlic Debt 
in India has been contem- 
plated by tlie Authorities at 
home, is strongly evinced 
by a letter addressed to the 
Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man, and Court of Di- 
rectors, by a late President 
of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of 
India, whcii quitting that 
Department in 1801, 
which is already upon the 
table of the House. The 
suggestions contained la it 
were not neglected by his 
successor ; and in the next 
year exertions were made 
to carry into effect a part 
of what was recommended 
in that document, llie 
general principle of the 
measures (which were aj)- 


Ohscrvatlons on llm Rffport of the CbM- 
mittee, dated 2i sl Jdne^ 1811 . 

“ appear to them to be beneficial to 
the interests of the fund to subscribe 
to such loan.” 

Underall the circumstances before stated 
it clearly appears, that tiic prosecution of 
the established plan for the liquidation of 
the Indian Debt was unquestionably 
practicable; as well as highly expe- 
dient, whether it be regarded with a 
view to the present or future advantage 
of the British interests in India. 

Without meaning to detract, in the 
smallest degree, from the merits of the 
two high Authorities referred to in this 
part of the Report, it may be observed, 
that the anxiety with which the increase 
of the Debt in India was coiitcmplatcd 
by a High Authority abroad, is strongly 
evinced by a Minute of the Governor 
General, recorded on the Proceedings 
of tlie Government of Bengal, under 
date the 12th of June, IjOS. In this 
document it may be aftirincd, without 
hazard of CQiilradlctlon, that the actual 
state of the existing pecuniary relations 
between India and England is most ac- 
curately detailed and defined. It is, 
therefore, expedient to take a sliort 
view of some of the topics discussed in 
that document, and intimately connected 
with the subject under consideration. 
It is there distinctly stated, that the 
annual demand for the puipose of fn- 
vestment, upon a scale so far exceed- 
“ing the annual means of the three 
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parently confined to the Presidencies, is the principal cause 
space of Wo years) was to ^ of the present deficiency ; and that 
'^accomplish a more rapid '^the embarrassments of our finances 
'' liquidation of the princi- ‘ " imst be progressive^ if some means be 
** pal of the Indian Debt, " hot devised for aiding tlie resources of 
thati could be effected by " this Presidency/' It is then recom- 
fhte existing arrangements, mended to. the Court of Directors " to 
^ The proposed plan being " take the earliest occasion of sending 
" brought to maturity, a " out supplies to India to the amount of 
" communication of it was " eighty - five lacs of rupees, or 
"made to the Bengal Go- "1,062,500/. in addition to their usual 
" vemment, by a letter, dated " consignments, by an increase of their 
"the 1st of June, 1803, "annual exports of British manufac- 
" with orders for carrying it " turcs and produce to Bengal and Bom- 
" into execution. This do- " bay,'* (amounting to thirty-five lacs of 
" cument will likewise be rupees,) " and by an annual supply of 
" found in the Appendix ; " silver bullion to Bengal to the amount 

" and the amount of the ex- " of fifty lacs, or 625,000/," It is also 
" ports of goods and of bul- further stated, that " if the sale of Bri- 
" lion, in the years 1803-4 " tish Manufactures in Bengal, and at 
"and 5, will prove that every "Bombay, should equal the general 
" effort was made to ensure " expectation, an additional supply of 
"the success of the mea- " near a crore of rupees (1,250,000/.) 
" sure. The accumulation of " would accrue to this Presidency from 
" the Indian debt, however, " the combined result of the two pro- 
" which appeal’s in subsc- " posed measures,” And it is added, 
" quent years, shews its en- that " this supply would be nearly equal 
" tire failure. The cause of " to the probable amount of the perma- 
" this your Committee attri- " nent deficiency of our resources." 

" bute to the war with the The immediate adoption of these 
" Mabratta Chieftains, which suggestions of the Governor General 
" broke out in the very year would have prevented, in a great de- 
" in which the plan com- gree, the inordinate accumulation of 
" menced, and did not finally the principal of the Indian Debt, and 
" close till April, 1805.” consequently of the annual charge upon 
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the public resources for the interest of 
that debt. 

It appears, however, that the requi- 
site supplies were not furnished from 
England, and that the Supreme Go- 
vernment was left, in a great nieasure, 
to struggle, as well as it could, with its 
growing financial embarrassments, for 
four years longer; viz. until 1802*3, in 
which year the total exports to India, in 
bullion and goods, appear to have 
amounted to 2,181,9702. sterling. 

With respect to the measures sug- 
gested by the late President of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, (Mr. Dundas) for the relief 
of the financial embarrassments abroad, 
it is to be observed, that he appears to 
have founded his plan upon the sug- 
gestions contained in the minute of the 
Governor General, of the 12th of 
June, 170 ^^, as far as regards the pro- 
posed supplies from England to India 
in bullion and goods. It is also to be ob- 
served, that when his plan was matured 
by the Court of Directors, it was continued 
in operation for two years only ; viz. for 
1803-4 arid 1 804-5; although it was 
intended by him to be regularly perse- 
vered in from 1801-2 to 1808-9 Inclu- 
sive ; comprehending a period of eight 
years. (Vide Appendix, No, 2, to Mr. 
bundas’s letter, dated the SOtb of June, 

isoi.y 
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With regard to the other important 
feature in the plan of the late President, 
eonsisting of a calculation of there being 
a surplus revenue in India, applicable 
to the objects of the plan, to the 
amount of 800,0002. (vide Appendix, 
No. 4, to Mr. Dundas s letter, dated 
30th of June, 1801,) and which sup- 
posed surplus was afterwards enlarged 
by the Court of Directors, in their cal- 
culation, to the amount of 1,000,0002. 
(vide Appendix to the Report, No. 38,) 
it may be sufficient to observe upon tho 
present occasion, that it appears from 
the result, that those calculations could 
not have been realized, even under the 
circumstance contemplated by those tw^o 
Authorities ; viz. a state of peace with 
the Native Powers in India. 

The plan of the late President is 
dated the 30th of June, 1801. It is 
s^ted in the Report now under conside- 
ration, that, this plan being brought 
to maturity, a communication of it 
was made to the Bengal Government, 
** by a letter, dated the 1st of June, 
1803, with orders for carrying it into 
eaecntion.’' It appears, therefore, 
that, between the date of the Governor 
Generars suggestions, and the period 
at which the plan of tlie late President 
, l^lfQught to maturity by the Court of 
an interval had elapsed of 
years; comprehending a 
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spa^c of time eminently arduous and 
critical to the British interests in 
India^ and attended with unexampled 
pressure on the public finances. 

Towards the conclusion of the ob- 
servations upon this point in the Report, 
it is stated, that " the cause of this” 
(the entire failure of the plan) “ your 
Coihihiltee attribute to the war with 
the Mahratta Chieftains, which broke 
out in the very year in which the plan 
commenced, and did not finally close 
till April, 1905.” 

This opinion being stated in these 
unqualified terms, it becomes expedient 
to take a short view of the financial 
transactions, connected with the plan, 
for the period referred to in the Report ; 
viz. the years 1803-4 and 1804-5. 

The Court of Directors, in their 
letter to the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, dated 1st ci June, 1803, (vide 
Appendix to the Report, No. 38,) 
thorise that Government, for the two 
^ next years, to draw bills on the Court 
for such farther sums as may be re- 
quired to liquidate 2,000,0001. of debt 
within the year, provided the amount 
of bills drawn for that purpose, in- 
** eluding those drawn for the invest- 
meioit, if such should be necessary, 
shall in no case exceed the difference 
betwebh the amount of the value sent 
^< ou|; in bullion and exports, and the 
sum of five millions.” 
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Tins projwsed annual supply 
for 1803-4 and 1804-5 
respectively, being two 
years, amounts to. 

It appears from the account, 
No. 5, in the Appendix 
to the Report, that the 
total amount of the sup- 
plies to India and China, 
in bullion and goods, wAs, 
In 1803-1 ... 3,043,807 
Ani]inlS04-5 3,957,822 

Rcingtogctlu'r 
ft appears from the account 
No. 6, in the Appendix 
to the Report, that the to- 
tal anh)unt of Rills of Ex- 
i'hange and Certificates, 
including both such as 
were drawn for the liqui- 
dation of the Indian Dcht, 
and such as were Tor ge- 
neral purposes, paid !>y 
tlie East India Conqiany, 
was in 1803-^, 959.383, 
and in 1.S01-.5, 1,021,1 14 

Boiqg together 1,980,527 
Adding then to the amount 
of the supplies in Bul- 
linn and goods the amount 


.^10,000,000 
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Brought forward 7,00 1 ,021) 1 0,OOO,O0Q 

of bills and certificates 

above stated, viz 1,980,527 


The total amount of supplies 
from England to India, 
in 1803-4 and 1804-5, is 8,982,156 
And deducting this amount, 

VIZ •■•••••••••••••••I 

from the amount wliich 
should have been fur- 
nished, according to the 
Court’s letter to Bengal, 
of 1st of June, 1803, 
the deficit in the proposed 
supplies to India and 
China, as held out in the 
Court’s letter above 
quoted, amounts, in 1 803-4 
and 1804-5, to the sum of 

pounds sterling 

To this deficit in the pro- 
posed supplies from lionic 
should be added, the sums 
advanced in India, for the 
service of his Majesty’s 
Government ; since those 
sums became conse- 
quently inapplicable to 
the objects of the Plan 
contained in the Court’s 
letter of 1st June, 1803. 

These advances are stated 
in Account No. 17^ in 

Carry forward«.««»«i 0 it*tMt 0 MflMtffMi 


8,982,156 


1,017,844 


1,017,844 
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Brought forward.. 

the Appendix to have 
been as follows : Ves^^ 

sels^ ^■c. and Stores 
for King*s Ships in 

1803-4 21,d72 

« in 1804-5.... 30,381 

Being together 
** Ceylon charges admitted 
« in full in 1803-4, 68,827 
1804-5 56,834 

Being together 

Eastern Islands,** 

It appears from account 
No. 4, in the Appendix to 
the First Report, printed 
25th May, 1 808, that the 
sum advanced in India, on 
this account was, 

in 1803-4 21;>,184 

in 1804-5 37,964 

Being together... 

** Expense in India of Prisoners 
captured at Sea, 

In this case there is not 
any specification in the ac- 
count No. 17, in the Appen- 
dht,^ of the, penriod during 

Farrv 


1,017,844 


iC5 1,853 


4124,661 


253,148 





on . the ^port qf^ the OmmitteCf 
SlttJune, 1811, 

Brought forward 429,r,G2 1,017,844 

which this charge was in- 
cuired. 

The total charge^ how- 
ever, under this head, is 
300,000Z. and taking tliis 
expense to have been in- 
curred in 17 years, and ap- 
portioning the charge equally 
to each year of tl^t period, 
the annual cliarge will be, 

17,6471 

And consequently the charge 
for 1803-4 and 1804-5, 
being two years, will 

amount to 35,294 

The principal amount of the 

several items of advances, ■■ ■ 

&c. above-enumerated, is 464,956 
Add, interest on the sum 
above stated at the rate 
of 9 cent, per annum, 
being about the rate ac- 
tually charged on this ac- 
count, to Government, 
in No. 4 of the Appen- 
dix to the First Re- 
port 5 for one year only, 
viz 41,646 

Subject then to the correc- 
tion of such inaccuracy , 
as may be found in the 
above estimate of ^‘the,;.-,, . • .^r 

506,802 1,017>44 


Carry over « #•••»< 
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Brought forward 506^802 

expense in India of 
‘‘ Prisoners captured at 
sea,*’ the total amount 
of the several items of ad- 
vances, &c. in India which 
were not comprehended in 
the objects of the plan 

under consideration, is 506,802 

And adding this amount to — 
the deficit in the proposed 
supplies from home 
before stated, the total 
deficit (exclusive of the 
consideration of the sur- 
plus revenue having been 
much ocer-rated) amounts 
to the sum of.,.. 

Being rather more than 
three-eighths of the propor- 
tion of Debt proposed to 
be paid off in 1803-4 and 
1804-5, viz. 2,000,0001. in 
each year, or 4,000,000*. 

The view taken of this subject in the 
Beport, having been confined to the 
years 1803-4 and 1804-6, it is deemed 
expedient to limit these observations to 
the same period of time ; although the 
further the view of the subject be ex- 
tended, the more the Deficit in the 
amount proposed to be supplied from 
home t 9 wards the liquidation of the 
Debt abroad, will be augmented. But 


1^017,844 


, 506,802 


1,524,646 : 
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even upon the limilcci vienr of tbe sub- 
jeet above taken, it cannot fail to be 
evident, that to attribute the entire 
failure of the plan for the liquidation of 
the Indian Debt to the war with the 
Mahratta Chieftains is not coned since 
there must have been a failure in the 
plan, to a vcrif large amount, even if 
the war with the Mahratta Chieftains 
liad not existed. 

Before this part of the subject be dis- 
missed, it may not be improper to no- 
tice a passage in the letter from the 
Court of Directors to the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, dated 1st June, 1803, 
contained in the appendix to tlie Report 
No. 38, and expressed in the following 
terms : We think it ncccssaiy to re- 
peat and specially to direct, that the 
‘^provision of our investment, to the 
extent mentioned in the former part 
of this letter, that is to say 4,000,0001. 
(four millions of pounds sterling,} is 
to take place of every other applica- 
tion of our Funds, whether they arise 
“ from surplus revenue, the sale of ex- 
ports sent from hence, from Bullion, or 
from Bills on the Court of Directors.” 
‘^Uixm these peremptory orders, it is 
to be obsemd, that they were not merely 
such as it might have been highly inex- 
pedient, and indeed absolutely impracti- 
cable to execute, without a vidlation of 
tlie enstiUg engagements with the Public 
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mite, date^ S^lst 19|j,l\ 

Creditors in respwt to the Sinking Funds, 
and of other ino*iniportant duties of the 
Gqyerument abroad in various points of 
viewj but also, that these orders could not 
have been carried into effect within the 
year (1803-4) in which their operation 
was calculated upon, without a viola- 
tion of the law : the application of any re- 
source, derivable from the revenues, exclu- 
sively to commerdalpurj)oses, (previously to 
an actual surplus-revenue having been as- 
certained) being manifestly illegal ; since 
it is specially provided in the act passed 
by the legislature, upon the renewal of 
the Charter of the East India Company, 
in 1793 , that the Revenues of India 
should be appropriated according to the 
following order of preference : 

1st, Military and Marine charges. 

2dly, Interest on the Public Debt. 

3dly, Civil and Commercial Establish- 
ments. 

4thly, Provision of the investment in 
India and China. 

With deference to the High Autho- 
r^ts who appear to have entertain- 
ed a different opinion, it is conceived 
tl^t the construction above given is 
thq.only just construction which can 
besppt upon the provisions of the act 
..aWie quoted. In a subsequent part of 
, .that.^ provision is certainly made for 
. the.application to commercial purposes 
revenue. ^ But these words 
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Observations on the Report qf the Cbm- 
rnttee, dated Slst Jhike, ISI 1. 

must be understood to signify not an 
estimated surplus revenue, but an actual 
surplus levenue only. If it were other- 
wise it would be in the power of a san- 
guine calculator to abrogate, at pleasure, 
the just and salutary provisions of the 
legislature in this behalf, at any time, 
and under any circumstances ; a power 
which it is apprehended that neither the 
spirit, nor tlie letter, of the law in ques- 
tion will warrant. 

Admitting, however, for the sfike of 
argument, that the surplus revenue may 
be legally applied, within the year in 
wbicli it shall accrue, exclusively to 
commercial purposes, still it would be im- 
possible, so to appropriate such surplus, 
with the strict accuracy required in the 
orders before quoted. In Bengal, the ac- 
tual amount of the surplus revenue, of any 
year, cannot possibly be ascertained 
until some months after such year shti^l 
have elapsed. If^ therefore, the facts 
had been, that there was an actual sur- 
plus revenue accruing in Bengal in the 
year in question, and that such surplus 
had not been strictly applied to com- 
mercial purposes as required in the 
orders from home, it may be asked to 
whom could any blame for such failure ^ 
have been justly attached ?— certainly, 
not to the government abroad, or to afiy 
of its officers; since so to attach blame 
to thein would be, in fact, to bribe 
for not doing that which was absolutely 
impossible to be done. j 
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^‘Your Committee having 
thus given a short sketch 
of the general measures 
aclopted from time to time, 
for ihe reduction of the 
‘‘‘Indian debt, will draw this 
“ part of their Kcporl to a 
“ conclusion, by a few ob- 
“ servations respecting the 
“ debt itself ; a furtlier ex- 
" planiition which is the more 
“ necessary from the altcra- 
“ tion in tlic terms of bor- 
“ rowing in India, being llte 
“ admitted cause of those 
“ erpLarrassnients of the 
“ treasury In England wliieh 
“ have been, upon another 
“occasion, brought to the 
“ view of the House. Your 
“ Committee will not go in- 
“lo detail upon this subject, 
“but be satisfied with ad- 
“ verting^ generally, to what 
“ preceded the year, 1798. 
“ Previous to that time, 
“ whatever was the rate at 
“ which money was raised 
“by Loan in India, the 
“ trapsaction was almost cn- 
“ tircly local, and no power 
“of demand in England, 
“ eithfjr for principal or in- 
“ terest was allowed to the 


With regard t(f the alteration in tho 
terms of the Indian Loans here referred 
to in the Report, it might be sufficient 
to observe, that when such alteration 
was made, it was not practicable to 
raise pecuniary supplies in any degree 
proportioned to the extent of the PubKc 
exigencies, in the ordinary manner in 
which such supplies had been obtained 
in former times. It may, however, be 
added that, if it had been practicable 
to pursue that mode, with any prospect 
of success, it was, under the existing 
circumstances, much more advantage- 
ous for the real interests of the East In- 
dia Company, to raise such supplies 
upon the plans of the Loans which were 
adopted about the year 1/98. 

It should be recollected that, not- 
withstanding every practicable effort 
was made to support the value of the 
Public Securities abroad, the eight per 
cents, had actually fallen in value, at 
that period to 14 per cent, below par. 
It was evident therefore that any further 
issues of the same description of Pub- 
lic Securities could not fail to produce 
a still further depreciation of such Se- 
curities; and consequently that if re- 
course had been had to that measure, 
it would have afforded hut a precarious 
and scanty supply to the Public Trea- 
suries, even at a constantly increasing 
rate of expense, proportioned to the 
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lender, (except as far as progressive depreciation of those Secu- 
relied to the principal, rities. The probability certaijily was, 
under the remittance plan) under such circumstances, that suck 
“ consequently, whatever depreciation would, in a very short time, 
pressure arose, fell in the have far exceeded the extent which it did 
first instance upon the In- actually attain in the former Mysore war 
dian treasuries. The spe- in 1791-2; wliich was then sometimes 
cies of loans, termed op- from 20to 23 percent. Calculating the de- 
tional, (from vesting in preciation, however, at only 20 per cent, 
the lender a right to de- the comparative rate of expense in rais- 
mand Bills upon England, ing supplies by tlie issue of 8 per cents. 
" for the interesthalf-yearly, and under the plan of the Decenniiil 
and for the principal when Loan, lAay be stated as follows : 

“ due, according to the tc- For 100 Rupees, capital in 8 per 
nor of the obligation,) cents. 80 Ruj)ecs would have been ob- 
commenced in 1798, witli tained in cash. The annual interest 
the Decennial Loans, at upon this sum would have been 8 Ru- 
10 and 8 j)cr cent, per an- pecs, being at the rate of 10 per cent, 
‘^num; which amounted to per annum, until the capital Should be 
‘^3,820,000/. The Loans discharged. The annual charge for in- 
on tlie register, since the tcrest, therefore, upon the Cash-ReedptSy 
year 1800, were uniformly from the issue of 8 per cents, woukl 
rabed with tliis option, till have been precisely the same as the 
the arrival of the orders of annual charge for interest upon the 
" the Court of Directors, Cash-Iteceipis obtained under tfee plan 
“ dated 9tli December, I807, ©f tlie Decennisil Loan; viz. 10 per cent, 
in which they pointed out per annum. But there Wits this additi- 
in strong terms, the inepn- onal .and important advantage iii raising 
veiiience arising from this supplies upon the plan of the Decennial 
practice, and directed that tioan. No fictitious capital was created, 
“ the system of borrowing, 
with the allowance of an 
option, shoujfi be disconti- . 

'Milled. The Receipt of these ’ prihci^al, than ha'S^'fiech acfually 're- ; 


and when the priiicipar of tl^t ^an 
was to be dischar^eJi ' no more 
navable in cashr on account 'bf that 
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*^orders was .acknowledged ceived into the Public Treasuries in 
by the Bengal Govern* Cask Whereas, when the eight per 
^Vraent^on the 14th of May, cents, were to be discharged, for 
j ar.d by subsequent every 80 Rupees received Into the Pub- 
adviees it appears, that the lie Treasuries in Cash, a Principal Bum 
system has not only been ' would liave been payable of 100 Rupees 
discontinued, in so far as in Cask; 20 per cent, thereof being Pic* 
regards the principal, but titious Capital. In this view, therefore, 
that nearly the whole of the plan of the Decennial Loan was 
the Obligations coming more advantageous to the East India 
Under the description of Company than a continuance of the 
optional loans at the se* former mode of raising supplies by the 
** veral Presidencies, have issue of 8 per cents, could have been, 
eitberbeen liquidated in In- by 20 per cent, upon tlie whole capital 
dia by cash-payments, and so raised ; while the additional accom* 
transfer to other loans, or modation and security aifordod to the 
have been transferred by subscribers to the Decennial Loan, by 
Bills to England, under allowing the interest of that Loan to be 
theqition originally grant- remitted by the public officers abroad, (if 
ed to the lender. The cf- so desired) by bills on the Court of Di- 
feet of the transfer to En- rectors, at a fixed rate of exchange, and 
gland has already borne, for a certain term of years; and the 
and wDl still further bear principal also, in like manner, and at 
with sueh weight upon the the same rate of exchange, upon the 
^^Tressuiy ia England, as expiration of the term of the Loan, 
to create the necessity of were in fact considerably less than tlie 
^^es^ordiuary measures, to advartages which the subscribers were 
^^;^ble it to meei the de* fi^ly entitled to- expect, considering the 
mind, whioh may not opportunities which existed at that time, 
** perhaps be termed impro* and ^ for many years afterwards, of ef- 
an unnatural one fccUngn remittance upon still inore ad- 
U|K>P the Funds of,, the vantageous terms, ^en through the me- 
l^nnpany at bame*’' dinm of .bills upon the Court of Direc* 

tjors ; and particularly by the subscrip- 
tion of the six per cents, to the remit- 
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lance for the transfer of the debt. 'The 
' rate of exchange of that reniittaiice 
1^. lid. per current Rupee. The dis- 
count upon the six per cents, was 20^1* 
cent.; and, at this rate .of disooiilit^ 
theyaiforded a remittance at the 
change of 2s. 9ld, per Sicca 'Rupi^; 
while the rate of exchange at which the 
Decennial Loan was rcmittible wa& (utAy 
2s. 6d. per Sicca Rupee ; being less 
than the rate to be obtained by - the 
transfer remittance by ten and an 
per cent. 

TIic amount raised by the DccOrt- 
nial Loans is stated in the Report to 
have been 8,820,000/. Tbe superior 
advantage of these Loans, compared 
with the plan (apparently preferred by tSr. 
Committee,) of having a:ecourse to the 
further issue of 8 per Cents^ haS' been 
shewn, upon the calcularidh ’ above 
stated, to have been full 20 pei^eeiu. 
u})on the capital so rarsed. Ami' the 
result tliercfore is, th^, exclusive* iof 
the high importanccyin a political poibt 
of vieWf of securing the Adccsdaiy'^up- 
phes in the order of time ilr whioh'^fliey' 
were required, the pecuniar^ advOnta^ 
alone drived by the £atft4ttdla%)Mf« 
panf from the iidc^tiienn^di^ 
r nhit lkMHls, ki prafemM^othe^^ 
tdiofiiitivc of 
issWe 8 per cents. 

' a tfum thati 740,000/. sterling. 

Such 'Was the effect of the first altera- 
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tion in the terms of the Indian loans 
referred to in the Report. And when 
the rate of interest was generally lower- 
ed to 8 per cent. (B.) after the reduction 
of the power of the late Tippoo Sultaun, 
in 1799, the advantage arising from 
the alteration in the general system of 
the loans became, of course, augmented 
in proportion to the reduction effected 
in the rate of interest. 

The unprecedented amount of the pe- 
cuniary supplies, which were raised iu In- 
dia by the Decennial Jjoans, in the short 
space of about twelve montlis, and which 
supplies enabled the Goveniinent to 
provide cllcctually for the r/^':rgencies 
of the extensive and coinp*icaled war- 
fare in which it was unavoidably in- 
volved, to relieve itself from the pres- 
sure of its previously existing embarrass- 
ments, and to continue, without any 
very material interruption or diminution, 
the usual advances for the investment 
for England, affords a remarkable in- 
stance of the salutary operation of 
the institution of the Sinking Funds. 
It has been clearly proved, that 
the terms offered to the subscribers to 
the Decennial Loans were not only not 


(B.) During a part of the years 179^, ^797 > and 1798 , many attempts were 
made to raise money upon Loans at 12 per cent, j but even at that rate of 
Mept (the highest allowed by law in India) supplies could not be obtained 
tP an amount aj all adequate to the relief of the public embarrassments. 
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inimmleratCj in anij n sprcl^ but tliat llii'y 
were, oil the contrary, Ihi’lily julvanta^^c- 
ous to the East India Coni])any. Nei- 
ther fear nor favour, presiait or pro- 
spective, could lijivc had any inlluence 
upon tin* oecasion. It is, theretore, to 
the cause alx^ve staled, (‘Oinl)ined with 
tlie lhoroii‘!:li confidence which j)er- 
vaded all classes of the coniniunity in 
tlie justice, cnerev, and talents, wliich 
then peculiarly distini^iiishcd the cha- 
racter of the Tuhlic Councils in India, 
that tlie unprecedcailed suecess of the 
measure in ({ucstion is tube allribiited. 

Witli regard to tlie oplio:^^ loans at 
8 per c(‘i!t. whicli were arterwards 
adopted in India, it may lie observed 
that the nature of liiat option was re- 
gularly coimnuuicated to the Court of 
Directors. It was known als() to the 
Court, that tiie adoption of tliose loans, 
with such option, was forced ujion the 
Govermnent aiiroad from necessity, oc- 
casioned hy the extiiune pressine on the 
Public Eiiiarices. The Court aj/pears 
also to have hecni fully sensible of thi^ 
necessity, and, under thai. impression, 
to Iiav(‘ given, at least, a tacit coiicin * 
mice in the prinei[)le of tliose loans, 
for a period of about nine successive 
years. And, as a riglit to demand pay- 
ment of those Joans in England was 
known to tlic Court to exist, under the 
option originally granted to die Lender, 
jt may well be questioned whether the 
D 
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exercise of such right, which has lately 
taken place, can be properly deemed 
(as it has been termed in the Report) 
an unnatural demand upon the Trea- 
suiy in England.” (C.) This at least 
is certain, that it is a demand which had 
been long known to the Court to exist, 
and which, according to the natural 
course of human aflairs, ought to have 
been expected. 

It may also l)e added that, if it had 
not been for tlic measures which we 'c 
so precipitately pursued for the purpose 
of inducing the holders of the Optional 
Securities lo relincjulslr the right of 
transferring thcjii to England, the pro- 

(C.) U['on a former occasion the niensure of the Optional Loans, above 
discussed, appears to have been condemned by the Honourable Gentleman 
alluded lo in note A, (page lO) upon grounds of a very difterent nature from 
those assumed in the Ueport now under consideration. That Honourable Geiitlc- 
indn is reported to have staled, in his place in the House of Commons, in the 
debate upon the India Budget (vide Parliamentary Debates, 15th July, 1806,) 
“ that they (the Optional Loans) were a dangerous instrument in the hands of 
any Government, by enabling it *q undertake schemes of conquest and 
“ ambition, unsuitable to the intrinsic powers of our Indian Government, and 
“ our true line of policy. ’ I'isis intended censure is, however, in reality, deci- 
sive evidence of the merit of the measure in question, even in the view of the 
Honourable Gentlemun, by whom it was thus arraigned. For it were vain to 
contend, that the measure might be a dangerous instrument in the hands of a 
weaiv or a w icked Government, without admitting also the converse of the pro- 
position,— that the measure was w’ell calculated to be an useful and salutary in- 
strument in the hands of any Government competent to exercise the many other 
important functions, necessarily confided to its charge, with safety and advan- 
lago to the public interests. 
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bability is, that there would not have 
been any desire to transfer them in so 
large a proportion at once as to occasion 
any inconveriicnt pressure upon the 
Treasury in England, which is, at pre- 
sent, so much the subject of com- 
plaint. 

Upon these Views of the several 
linancial measures of the government 
abroad, and of the various, complicated 
and pressing embarrassments under 
which those mcasurcKS were concerted 
and executed, it is conceived that it 
cannot fail to be evident to every man 
of an impartial and ingenuous mind, 
that those; nieasurcs possessed no small 
degree of merit. It is hoped, therefore, 
that these Observations will tend to 
dispel some of the delusions which 
have been circulated with too much suc- 
cess, in regard to the character of those 
measures. That tliose measures wft*e 
eminently successful cannot be doubted. 
The only remaining consideration with 
respect to them may, therefore, be 
comprised in this short Question ; 
Whether, under all the circumstances 
of the case, those measures were, 
or were not, the best and the most 
expedient w^ich could have been de- 
vised, with an equal degree of certainty, 
of securing llic same beneficial results ? 

It would seem, indeed, scarcely pos- 
sible that any impartial person should 
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hesitate to answer this Question in the 
Affirmative. If, however, there should 
be persons who still conceive themselves 
justified in maintaining the Negative of 
the Proposition, it is to be hoped that 
they will candidly and distinctly state iu 
what particular respects it is, timt the 
merits of the measures in question can 
be regarded as incompletely established. 


«N'J> OF THE FIRST PART, 


The remamwg Obseiratloiis, which appear to be matenal jor the better^ 
elucidation of the several points, comprehended, iu the second division of 
the subject matter of the Report, will be speedily completed, and pub- 
lished in Part IT, 
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